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PROCEEDINGS 

01* THE 

ASIATIC SOCIETY OE BENGAL 

Foe January, 1870. 

The monthly meeting of the Society was held on Wednesday, tko 
5th instant, at 9 l\ m. 

The lion 5 hie J. B. P he a r, Vice-President, in the chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The receipt of the following presentations was announced ;* — 

‘ 1. From H. Hexter, Esq., a specimen of Ohammho vulgar ii, 
obtained near Bughodeer, Grand-trunk road. 

. Dr. Stoliczka observed that the specimen exhibited was a very 
interesting one, representing a peculiar variety of Oh. vulgaris, not 
common in, India. 

The skin is somewhat stretched, but the total length of the speci - 
men was certainly 12 inches, or a little more, the tall measuring 
slightly more than one half of it. Dr. Or ti n t h e r (Eeptiles of India, 
p. 162) remarks that most of the Indian specimens are of a green 
colour, and Dr. Gray, in his monograph of the Ohamcdmitulm 
(Proe. Zool. Soe. for 1864, p. 460) states that “the bands are in 
Indian specimens* generally absent, though in some (spedinens) 
clearly indicated.” 

The general colour of the body in the present specimen is a dis- 
tinct greyish olive, having throughout a slight green tinge which, ac- 
cording to Mr. H e x t e r 7 s account, appears to have been more pre- 
valent, and variable in the live animal,, but it faded remarkably quick- 
ly after death. Each side is marked with eight somewhat irregular, 
orange brown cross bands ; the first three bands of the fore part of the 
body being divided into a few spots ; above the shoulder there is a 
conspicuous white sjimt, and a broadish horizontal strip of the same 
colour behind the fore foot. The heM. above, and partially at thg 
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aides, ike greater part of the feet and three-fourths of the terminal 
end of the tail axe bright yellow, the feet and tail being rather 
narrowly banded with bright orange. The upper crest of the 
body is grey, it slightly continues on the anterior greyish por- 
tion of the tail ; the lower crest is white, and specially in front 
very distinctly developed. The forehead is very concave and 
the occipital crest high ; the posterior daps are not developed, 
but the orbital ridge which begins at the rostral end is very 
prominent, and joins the posterior end of the occipital ridge by a 
ilexuous curve, being slightly bent downwards behind the eye, 
but at the same time continuous throughout. A distinctly separ- 
ate low ridge runs from the end of the 1 occipital erest to the upper 
posterior end of the tympanoid region ; the scales on this ridge are 
elongately tubercular, but not much larger than those accompanying 
it on both sides. The scales on the gular sack are small and 
arranged longitudinally in two rows. 

The deeply excavated forehead and the numerous cross bands 
distinguish the present specimen as the variety called by Dr. 
Gray marmoratus, but the author of the monograph does not 
state where that variety was obtained ; it is certainly a peculiar 
one, for judging from our specimen, it does not exhibit a trace of the 
two longitudinal bands, on the sides of the body, noted as character- 
istic of the typical Oh. vulgaris of Africa and Europe. Fitting er 
applied the name Ch. Corommdelicus to the Indian Chameleon , but 
the name Oh. Ceglonicus , Lanr., used by Dr. J erdon in his account 
of the species has priority (I. Asiat. Soe. B., XXII, p. 466,) 

Dr. Gray (loc. cit.) however, says that et after rigorous examina- 
tion and comparison,” the (fifferences existing in the European, 
African and Asiatic forms do not possess specific value. There can 
be no doubt that both forms arp very similar and perhaps referable 
to one species only. Setting aside coloration and comparing 
various specimens of the Indian Chameleon, it is remarkable to 
find that the posterior extension of the supraorbital ridge is always 
very distinct in them, and the same also applies to the ridge descend- 
ing from the posterior end of the occipital crest downwards, while 
in the African form these ridges appear to bo much less developed. 
In Geoffroy’s figure of the' Egyptian Ohammhon (Descript, scient, 
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cle I ? Egypt cfec., pi. 4) those ridges are scarcely noticeable, and 
the second one mentioned almost entirely absent. 

According to Mr. II e xt er’s account, the specimen submitted whs 
obtained in the jungles near Bughodeer, and appears to be rare. 
The geographical distribution of the species is stated to be (among 
others) “ India generally,” but I do not know how far it extends in 
India northwards, for its special haunts are Coy Ion and the whole of 
Southern India. I do not know whother it has been recorded 
from Central India, but in any case its occurrence so far North as 
the Grand trunk road deserves special notice. 

2. From the Superintendent, Great Trigonometrical Survey of 
India, — 2 copies of Beport of the Operations of the Trigonometrical 
Survey for 1888-69. 

3. From the Government of India, Foreign Department, — three 

Amharic MSS. from Magdala. , 

The Hon’ble Mr. Ph e ar stated that the three volumes are the 
only ones which we possess in Amharic, and they form, therefore, a 
valuable acquisition to our library. 

4. From the author through the Bev. 0. H. Dali, — a copy of 
Observations on the Geology of Alaska, by W. H. D a 1 L 

5. From the author,— a copy of a pamphlet entitled u On the 
Desirability of a National Institution for the Cultivation of the 
Sciences by the Natives of India, by Dr. M a h e n d r a 1 a 1 Sircar.” 

6. From J. Avdall, Esq,, — a copy of Lettre <T Abgar, on his- 
toire de la conversion des Eclesseens, par vL a b o tt b n i a, tradin' to 
sur la version Acmenienne du Yme. SiedLe, Venice, 1868. 

7. Erom Allan EE nine, Esq,, — one volume entitled i( My 
Scrap Boole, or Bough Notes on Indian Oology and Ornithology 
Part I., Baptores, No. 1, Calcutta, 1869. 

This is an important publication on Indian Ornithology, complet- 
ing in many respects Dr. Jerdon^s (< Birds of India.” 

The following gentlemen duly proposed and seconded at the last 
meeting were balloted for as ordinary members : — 

Allan Hume, Esq., J. Wood Mason, Esq,, Capt. A. G. 
Boss. 

The following gentlemen are candidates for ballot at the next 
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Baden Powell, Esq , 0. S., Lahore, proposed by Colonel E. 
Maclagan, seconded by Mr. Thornton. 

J. H. Newman, Esq., M. D., Assistant Surgeon to the Political 
Agency, Joudhpur, proposed by E. M. Adam, Esq., seconded by 
Dr. E. Stoliezka. 

Fred. Wm. Alexander de Eabeck, Bengal Medical Ser- 
vice, Jeypore, Eajpootana ; proposed by H. H. Locke, Esq., ,» 
seconded by Dr. J. Anderson. “ 

The following gentlemen have intimated their desire to withdraw 
from the Society, — T. E, Coxhead, Esq., *W. II, Bourke, 
Esq., Baron 0: Ernsthansen, J. A. Crawford, Esq. 1 

The following letters were read : — 

1. From John Beam.es, Esq., 0. S., — dated Balasore Dis- ; 
trict, Camp Agarpara, December 16th, 1869. - * 

(t Enclosed {Vide pi. I) I send an accurate copy of an inscrip- ; 
tion I stumbled upon yesterday among the ruins of an old temple at 
Kopari some thirty miles south of Balasore, 

“ The inscription was cut on the back of a slab of grey stone, the 'M 
front of which was adorned with a statuette of a divinity, resembling * 'p 
that of Lakshmi. I would have sent the whole thing to the Society, ; 
but the villagers appear to worship it, and went so far as to send fdj ,;K 
a Brahmin to turn the image round for me to copy the inscription 
u Perhaps Babu Baj endr alala, or some other member, would 
kindly favour me with a translation. The people were anxious to ^ 
know what it meant, and I promised to get one of the great ‘ Calcutta % 
pandits’ to translate it. If it has any general interest, pray use 
in your Journal.” «- 

The copy of the inscription was submitted to Babu E £ j e n dr a*:|| 
l&la Mitra, who writes under date of 5th January, 1870, asxi 
follows : — . s || 

“ The hulk of the inscription is made up of the well-known Bud- J 
dhist creed Ye dharmd hetu, $-<?., incised in the Kutila character of ; 
the 10th century. The letters are ill-formed and defective, tot 17 ! 
the spelling full of gross mistakes. The latter half of the fifth f 
line and the whole of the sixth and seventh lines contain new 
matter, but the last, with the exception of the concluding two 
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letters, is illegible, and a lacuna, in the middle of the sixth, renders 
it very doubtful reading. The words Om sarm tath~a gat a hridmja 
and dharma tuny a are distinct, and they imply that for “ the en- 
hancement of virtue” (dharma tunga) and tho delight (?) u of the 
hearts of all Tath-agatas” or Buddhas, the statuette was dedicated 
by some one. The name of the donor has been lost in the last line. 

“ The statuette is, of course, not of Lakshmi, but of a Buddhist 
divinity, probably of M&y&devi. 

4 c The discovery of the statuette is interesting as affording a proof 
in support of the opinion that Balasore was once a flourishing seat 
of Buddhism and contained many topes and shrines of great sanctity.” 

2. From Mr. M. L. Eerrar, 0. S., dated Pertabgurh, 22nd 
December, 1869 : — 

I have been asked by a friend in England to try to find out who 
was the gentleman whose seal bears the following inscription — that 
is to say,- to find oxxt the rank he held in India, and in whose ser- 
vice. The seal is said to ho a red cornelian in gold setting. 

u Iftildiar ud danlah ihtisliam ul nrolk William Douglas Nix 
BaMdxu Shahamat Jang, 1215.” (Hijri, I presume.) 

Could you, or any of my fellow-members of the Society inform 
me ? 

The following papers were read : — 

I. — Note ok a Chicle oe Stokes shttated hot Distbict oe 

Ettsotzye, — by Colonel Sir Arthur P h a y r e. (Abstract.) 

The writer describes a stone-henge situated near Sung Butte, 
about fifteen miles east of Mardan, the head quarter station of the 
Corps of Guides, and relates several traditions regarding them. 

An excellent photograph accompanies the description. 

The paper and a lithograph of the stone-henge will shortly he 
published in the Journal. 

The Hon’hle Mr. P h e a r observed — that stone structures similar 
to those described by Sir A. Phayre, were found scattered over 
a very large area of the earth’s surface. They were ofton taken 
to be evidence of the wide spread existence of a particular race of 
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people, but it would probably be safer to say only, tliat they were 
indicative of a particular stage of civilization. It is curious that 
in Cornwall, where monolithic remains of a somewhat similar 
character are found, essentially the same local tradition often 
attaches to themfas that mentioned by Sir A. Phayre, namely, 
that a party passing over the moor on some excursion was turned 
into a group of stone pillars by the evil power. Clearly the tradi- 
tion belongs to a late date, when all knowledge of the purpose of 
the original structure was lost, and itself points to a certain ill in- 
formed stage of civilization, which looks to supernatural agency to 
account for anything lying outside the common experiences of life. 
But the community of tradition does not necessarily imply com- 
munity of race in the people who give rise to it and transmit it. 

Mr. Blochmann said that similar stone-heuges had been allud- 
ed to as existing in Kashmir by Li -Col. 1ST e w all in his paper on 
the 1 Temples of Bazdan,’ lately read before the Society. Col. 
bewail mentioned especially a j>hice called Bhadiakul near 
which, as it would appear, extensive monuments exist of f DruidicaP 
worship from times prior to the Buddhistic Era. 

Sir Bi chard Temple mentioned that those stone circles 
were found almost throughout India. 

Dr, Stoliczka said that Sir John Lubbock in his last 
edition of the “ Pre-historie times,” mentions the occurrence of theso 
stone circles throughout Asia, from the borders of Bussia down to the 
Pacific seas. He describes and figures several of them as “ sepulchral 
stone circles” of the so-called megalithic period. 

II. — Observations on a Sanad, granted by Siiait ’A'dam to Bajah 
Pitya'mbab Mitra Baha'd^e , — hj *H. Blochmann, Esq. , M. A. 

I have been asked by Bahu Bajendral&la Mitrg, to exhibit 
a Sanad granted by SMh ’Alam to Bajah Pity&mbar Mitra 
BaMclitr, one of the Babu’s ancestors. 

The Sanad is of the kind called Farman i Salti Ain 

i Akbari, p. 261, No. 2) and confers upon the B&jah 14 villages 
in the Parganah of Haweli i Ilahabad, generally called Chill, the 
revenue of which [villages] amounts to 21891 rupees. The grant 
specifies an AUamyhdiemivo for evei '{in’ dm i altamgU f, nmalah led da 
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namlin o bat nan bid da latnin) wi thont tagdig o yddddsjd, or liability of 
keeping up a military establishment. Nor is the liaoio to 

future taxation, on the ground that the revenue of the -villages has 
increased. All taxes are remitted, as peshkash, mal , jiii&t, fmjidri ; 
also sdyir imposts, as qanalghah mahaggildnah, daroghdmh , zalii&mh 
(surveying taxes); shikar o bekdr (?), the five per cent. mugaddami,' 
and the two per cent, gdnungoi. 

The date of the grant is 5th Jumada II., of the 26 th year, 
A. H. 1199, or A. D. 1784. 

On the hack of the grant, the following fourteen villages are 
specified : — 

1. Mahgdnw , the jdgir of Bajah (?) Bdm. 

2 (name not legible), an aUamghd tenure of the late 

Baq&ullah B h d n, in exchange for a mama 1 of the name of 
JPhanwla. 

3. Hctticd, held in AltamgM by .... IfumM i MusfaufL 

4. JRasidphr, the jdgir of the lato B a h d d nr ’A 1 j K h d n. 

5. Am ra id, in the name of A m i r u d i i n K lx d n, the Diwani 
of the pfibah. of Ildhabad. 

6. Bhimrauli (khdg) 

7. Achharphra SarauM. 

8. Bargdnw . 

9. Bahrdmpur . 

10. Basond. 

1 1 . jBaldhhdhh [or Yak'Mlah f?)~\ 

12. Jagdespiir Bobha 

13. Nat Sardi . 

14. BUM. 

The Surveyor General^ Map of the District of Allahabad for 
1845, contains the names of villages Nos. 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 10, 12, 14, of 
which Arnraul (5), Basond (10) and Jagdeapur (12) lie on the Jam- 
nah, the last on the right bank, in the Parganah of Barah, Tho 
other villages lie north and north-west of Allahabad. No. 

# I do not know the correct pronunciation of the (Turkish) word It 

is not given in any Dictionary or Glossary, native or European. On the fly leaf 
of one of my MSS. I found the remark that <X*JUL 5 is tho same as tlio Hindi 
Ui&Aj coriander seed. The tax on qmuxlyhah is mentioned by Abul Eazl (Am 
text, p. 301) as one of the mmtious taxes which Akbar abolished. 
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Achharpiir , may correspond to the Vkharpitr of the map. For No. 
13, Nal Sardi, the map has Bared Mem, Instead of No. 9, Bahr am- 
pler, the map has IhrdMmpur and IbrdMmdbdd , which names are 
often interchanged. 

The right hand corner Sanad is adorned with a black seal, contain- 
ing in gold the name of Abul Mkzaffar Jaldluddin Shah ’ Alam Padishah 
i Ghdd, and the words and the year 1173, [A. D. 1759], 

the first year of Shdh’Alam’s reign. The seal is surrounded by an 
eccentric circle, and the space between the two circumferences is filled 
up by fourteen small circles each containing the name of a Timuride, 
from Timur to 5 A 1 a m g i r Padishah, son of J a h hi d & r 
P & d i s h A k , To the left of the seal in the middle, above the grant, 
the name of the reigning Padishah is given in large Tughrd cha- 
racters ; and to the left of it, in the left hand corner of the paper, the 
Bemad itself commences with two short lines according to custom (vide 
Ain translation, p. 263.) The reverse of the Sanad contains a large ink 
seal with the names of Jumlatulmulh MaddrulmaJuim 1 ’ Urn dduddaulah 
'Agafjdh Burhdn ul mullc, Abulmancur Khan Qqfdarjang , Shujtt uddaulah , 
Nayil) Khan ? A gafuddaulah Bahadur Kizbarjang , Ydr i Wafdddr Sipah- 
sdtdr Bustam i JETind, Shah J Alam Padishah i Ghdzi ; and below another 
ink seal containing the words Khdnalmid Khan Bahadur Fuhd i Shah 
J Alam Padishah i Qhdzi , with the year 1188 [A. D. 1774.] 

The following is the text of the Sanad : — 

j C-hba* 

j\ Ai j j j j\ y& i£lj jj 

(jf j j yyAi 

d^*3fl / (shjJ > (princes) 

3 dj4W h J J ^Ls^.5 

45^ c cr , ^ ,Ax> 3 t<y| 

2 | aJIA. (J.mJ 

U* 3 y^ > A 3 ^° 3 (sic) j£** j\ 3 tj *JyaSj 

* I fc was A kb ar who changed the name lldhdbds , which existed before his 
times, to TLdhcfbM s Badiom, II, p. 176, and Mr. Beames’s edition of 

Elliot’s Glossary, II, 262.. 
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j ji (jUj J j Qy° <jk£Axj &£~Jf&. 

^jcagaj j (S) jj dijCpj^l^ ^ilL^ac * 0 j AitUj (JS /6 

^ C5 5 ^^ (J^ Jt j J p^lyo ^j&fU LfJjd d#^j^ 

cr* 5 ^** j (sic) <H>T t>AfG ub vjU.<^ ^iCJCA ^LJUad 

$\j £^vS**[ / S‘ J,jj 6 ,i^ikj ^t^Sr* AA« JUjjfc AWf* <\jj ,/0 

3 ! (*&"*> J Jk* ^iljJj^^U^. J.^ f*s:*v ^Uj # ^jjy 

The expression ^ jpanjsuds i raW i hi el, ( from five-sixths of the 
month of ftabf of the (Ohagatai) year of the Loi (dragon)’ is unclear* 
to me, and the substitution of the clumsy cycles of the Chagat&i 
Era for Akbar’s Era, or the Hijrah, is surprising. The word bekdr 
I do not understand ; ojJf a mistake for ojJ) without the madd, and 
jr£*3 is a queer spelling for or merely tagHr . T know 

nothing as to the validity of the Sanad. 

III. — A THIRD- HIST OF Bengal A lgj3, determined ’ by Dr. GK v. 
Martens, Professor of Botany in SbuUgard, — communicated through 
Mr, S. Kurz, 

The following is a continuation of Professor v. Mart errs* numer- 
ous determinations of Algae, which I collected in the course of the* 
last few years in the Bengal Presidency-, on the Andaman islands , in 
Arracan, and in Burma. Two lists, containing about 20 to 25 species* 
have been already published in the Botanical Journal u Elora’’ for 
1809. In submitting this third series of determinations; I have only 
to express my deep obligations to Prof. v. Mart© n & for the great 
interest which he had taken in the study of the Bengal Algse, and 
for the liberality with which he has I! placed the result of his exami- 
nation at my disposal. 

The freshwater- Algse of Bengal, and indeed of India generally-, 
are as yet very imperfectly known, though the number of species to 
be met with everywhere in our jheels, tanks* rivers, &c., appears 
to be a very large one. The minuteness of many forms, the care- 
necessary- in the preparation of the cohected materials, and especially 
the great difficulty which is experienced in the- determination of 
Er eshwater -Algae in a dried state, seem to have been the princi- 
pal cause of their having been almost totally neglected by Indian 
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botanists, meanwhile more than 1000 species of Musci and FLepatim 
have become known from British India alone. With regard to 
Indian seaweeds, Prof. v. Martens 5 work “Die Tange der 
Preussischen Expedition nach Gst-Aden,” contains almost all that 
is known about them. In a very cursory exploration of Bengal 
I have obtained about 40 to 50 species of fresh- and brackwater- 
Algee, but this number is only a fraction of what really can be 
found in a country like Lower Bengal, in the flora of which the 
richness of water plants is the most characteristic feature. As my 
researches into the flora of the cryptogamic plants of Bengal, and 
of India generally, are now in progress, I defer for a future op- 
portunity the communication to the Society of a systematical list, 
containing all that is known of Bengal Algee. 

S. Kttb z. 

31st December, 1869. 

1 . — From ike Silchim Himalaya. 

1885. * Oscillaria interrupta, Martens, filis 1/1000 lin. crassis, 
laete aerugineis, distincte articulatis ; artieulis diametro aequalibus 
ad duplo longioribus,punctatis, linea hyalina intemiptis. — Oet. 1 888. 
Above Senadah, 7100 feet. — Mixed with it are threads of Oscillaria 
antliaria, Mart. 

1886. Oscillaria Irevis, K fit zing. — Oct. 1868, Sinchul, 7000 
feet. 

1887. Spirogyra decimina, Link. — Jellapahar, 7800 feet. 

1888. Zygnema insigne, Kg. = Tyndar idea insignia, Hassal. — 
Between Khersiong and Senadah, 6 — 7000 feet. 

1889. Vaucheria , without fructification and, therefore, indeter- 
minable, 7000 feet. % 

1890. Soxjtonema auremn , Meneghini, — Near Punkabaree, 
on rocks, 1500 — 2000 feet. 

. Chroolepus vilhsum , Kg. — Tongloo, 10,000 feet. 

2. From Lower Bengal. 

1743. Oscillaria Juliana, , M en.- In chains at Sealdah, Calcutta. 

Microcystis aeruginosa, K g.— Forms in May a thin superfi- 
cial layer in tanks at Sibpdr near Howrah. (Formerly known 
.only from Stuttgard, where I detected it in the Boyal Gardens.) 

- * Thea§ and the consecutive are tibe current numbers of mj ** Oryp togamae 
cellalares,” now amounting to more than 2600. (S, Kunz,) ° 
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1 7 57. Spirogi/ra adnata, L i n k. Kajmahal kills, water fell near 
Sahibgunge. 

1 763. Hydrocoleum lister otrichum, Kg. — Manbhum, Eastern Behcir. 

1764. Chmtopliora Indica , Mart., globosa, majuscula, viri- 
dis ; fills fiaecidis, repetite dichotomis, elongatis, acuminatis ; artieu- 
lis diametro aequlibus vel duplo ad quadruplum longioribns, saepe 
obsoletis ; spermatiis globosis, sessilibus. — Forms iVosfoc-shaped 
chains on dead branches in rivulets, near BeMrinath, Manbhum, 

1789. & 'cytomma pahmrwm, Mart., cespite compacto ex viri- 

di cinereo ; fills parce ramosis, subflexuosis, aequicrassis, eura vagina 
arcta 1/225 ad 1/200 3in. crassis, luteohs vel sordid© virescentibus, 
basi hyalinis ; articnlis diametro brevioribus, distinctis, granulatis.— 
Calcutta, Botanic Carden, between the old sheaths on the stems 
of Phoenix syhestris, wherein rain-water is usually accumulating. 

1794. Synedra Ulna , Ehrenberg, with single threads of 
Oscillaria subfusca , Y a u c h e r.— At the waterfall near Mah&rajpur, 
Bajmahil hills. 

1804. Scytomma iomentosum, Kg. — Calcutta Botanic Carden. 

1882. Pahnoglcea Kurziana , Mart,, gelatinosa, late expansa, 
obtuse lobata, 8 ad 6 lin. crassa, olivaceo — lutescens, laevis, exsic- 
cation© collabens rugulosa, chartae arete adhaerens; globulis 
numerosis, elliptieis, 1/250 lin. longis, 1/300 lin. crassis, fills 
tenuissimis, hyalinis, fiexuosis intertextis. — Calcutta, Botanic Gar- 
den, on "brick-laid paths, during and, especially, towards the close 
of the rainy season. 

1933 and 1883. Spirogyra nitida, Lk. — ISTorthera Bengal, be- 
tween IQssengunge and Titalya, frequent ; also at Howrah, fe 

1893. Zygogonium Bengdmse, Mar t., filis parce ramosis, elon- 
gatis, hyalinis, articnlis diametro (1/150 ad 1/125 lin.) 4- ad 8- 
plum longiorihus ; substantia gonimica in globulos fnscos biparti- 
ta ; spermatiis globosis 1/80 lin. crassis. — Northern Bengal, in deep 
stagnant waters between Silligoree and Titalya, forming large 
rounded greyish cloudy masses. 

1894. Hypheothrix mvestiens, Mart., strato effuso, luride oli- 
vaceo; filis interms dilute aerugineis, 1/750 lin. crassis, obsolete 
articulatis, torulosis, punctatis ; vaginis ruhescentibus, opacis, arctis, 
1/500 lin. crassis.— Northern Bengal, between Silligoree and Titalya, 
in stagnant waters, forming a dense covering on water-plants. 
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More or less intermixed with the last species occur Scytonema 
cMor optimum, Kg., /3, tenuius , Mart., and the next one. 

Allogonium depressum , Mart., fills hyalinis, articulis diametro 
(1/450 lin.) 5-ad 6-plnm longiorihus, demum partim in globulos 
concatenatos lutescentes, margine hyalinos 1/125 Hn, latos et 1/180 
lin, tantum longos intumescentibus. 

1932, jPhormdium oryzetorum , Mar t., # strato membranaceo, 
tenni, viridi ; fills tenerrimis, parum flexuosis, aerugineis ; arti- 
culis obsoletis, diametro (1/1800 lin.) brevioribus. — In inundated 
rice fields in Howrah District, Calcutta ; floating. 

1934. Spirogym dong at a, Kg., occurs with the former and 
with Oscillaria Grateloupii , B o r y. 

1935. Tfhihrix pectimlis , K g., in stagnant waters and tanks in 
Howrah distinct. 

1936. Oscillaria Eurnana, Mar t., strato tenni, saturate yiridi ; 
filis pulehre aerugineis, non granulatis ; articulis diametro (1/450 
lin.) aequalibus, genicnlis hyalinis ; apiculo attenuato, curvulo, O. 
Oortiame , P o 1 1 i n i, affinis. — Calcutta, Botanic Garden, in shallow 
waters of the flower-pots, wherein water-plants are cultivated, as 
Cryptocoryne , etc., also occurring with Navi&ida oryptocephala , K g. 

1937. Oladophora Moettleri, Kg., Howrah, Aug. 1869. 

1938. Spirogyra Eeeriam , N a e g e 1 i, Calcutta, Aug. 1869. 


XV.— Ow SOME WEW OE IMEEKEE0TLY KWOWW IwDIAY PEAWTS,' 

by)S. K u rz, Esq, (Abstract.) 


This paper contains descriptions of 26 new species belonging 
to various families, chiefly of phanerogamic plants. Besides that 
varied and very important information is given regarding other 
Indian plants which were up to this imperfectly known, or incorrectly 
identified. 


The paper is accompanied by two plates; on one of them three 
figures are given representing the distinctive characteristics in the 
sheaths of Schi%ostachjim Irachycladum , Zollingeri and longispiculatum , 
considered by Col. Munro as belonging to one and the same species, 
but evidently distinct. On the other plate an illustration of the 
interesting Javanese fern JETemionitis Zollingeri , K u rz, is supplied, 
f ift the most common Alga in Lower , Bengal, covering’ in Wo*© R nnn^ 
P< C^ , K ^2?^ &0 ' 3 and addi * g mtl0h t° war( k & natural manure 
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Y. — List ot? turds ortatneij in the Kttasia Aim North Oaohar 
a tills, — by Major Tl. 11. Godwin-Aus be n, F* E. Gh S,, De- 
puty Supdt. Topograph. Survey of India. (Abstract.) 

In this list Major Godwin - Austen enumerates about 200 
species from the above named hills. A few new species are de- 
scribed, and very valuable information is recorded of many which 
were somewhat imperfectly known. In cases where rare birds 
were obtained, a description and measurements, taken from live 
specimens, were submitted. As regards the geographical distribu- 
tion of Indican birds, the list must be looked upon as a very interest- . 
ing on, for the whole of that important Indo- Chinese province is 
not included in Dr. J erdo n’s work, though the names of the 
birds are mostly noticed. The author was cautious not to burden 
literature with new names unless sufficiently authenticated. He 
has given descriptions of several species which he considered may 
be new, and a few of these species (as a Cypsefois, Trochdopteron) 
will be described by Dr. Jerdon. 

The author further acknowledges the great assistance he has 
received from Dr. J erdon personally, “who has named many 
doubtful species, and some that I — says the author — had been unable 
to identify.” 

Y. — Note on the IIior^emoddihos or the Andaman islands,— 
by Dr. F. 8 t oliczka. 

On my recent visit to Port Blair, I was informed by Mr. Fr. 
Ad. de E o e p s t o r f f, Extra Asst. Supdt. at Chatham island, of the 
existence of several kitchen-middens in the neighbourhood of the 
settlement. The same officer also shewed me a great number of 
shells and fragments of pottery which he lately obtained from one 
of the shell mounds. Being personally acquainted with the numerous 
Kjokkenmoddings on the Danish coast, Mr. E o e p s t o r f f readily 
recognised the identity of both these formations ; and the impor- 
tance of their being subjected to a careful search. I was naturally 
very desirous to examine some of these mounds, but as my stay was 
to be only a very short one, Mr. Eoepstorff suggested that I 
should visit a place near Ohatham island, the so called Hope Town, 
and very kindly offered to accompany me to the exact locality which 
he had previously seen. 
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Hope Town is a small convict settlement in a shallow bay, north 
of Chatham island. The inner edge of the Bay is occupied by a 
mangrove swamp, and in the eastern corner of it, we met with 
the first shell mound, just behind the mangrove swamp, and at 
the bank of a small fresh water stream. This Kjokkenmodd- 
ing, evidently of a somewhat round circumference, was about 
60 feet in diameter, and some 12 feet height, but nearly 
half of it had been used in making a road which leads close 
by. This was, in some respects, welcome, because it saved a 
good deal of digging. 

The mound in itself does not present anything extraordinary, 
it is a simple accumulation of shells intermixed with a great num- 
ber of bones of the Andaman iiig, Bus Andemanensis , fragments 
of rude pottery, and numerous stones varying in shape and size, 
— such as a Kjokkenmddcling near Copenhagen or any other 
place in Denmark can be observed. A few large trees growing 
on it indicate that it could not have been much disturbed, at least 
during the last two or three decenniums. 

’"'tv We examined the mound all round and dug up a por- 
tion of it, in order to see what kind of shells prevail, and which 
of them principally served as food to the inhabitants. The most 
common species appeared to be Trochus JSPiloticus , Pteroceras chi - 
ragra and lambis, Turlo ( SenectusJ articulatus, Mur ex admtus and cm- 
guliferus, Nerita albiciUa , polita , Georgina and exmia 8fc. The Merited 
especially were very numerous ; and the last two are mostly 
found on the branches and roots of the mangrove vegetation close 
by. Among the first named Gastropods, the specimens of Trochus , 
Pteroceras, Murex &c., &c., chiefly were of very large size, not 
many were half grown. Pelecypoda (or Bivalves), as Spondylus 
auraeitius, Area scopha and fas data, Tridacnct gig as and sguamosa, 
Capw deflorata, Paphia glabrata, &c., &c., are not uncommon, but 
still far less numerous than the Gastropods. Of Ostrea crista 
galU, Lam., a species of quite an ancient type and very closely 
allied to the jurassic 0. Marshii, Sow., or flabelloides , Lam., I 
have also obtained several valves, and this is one of the very 
few species which now appears to be rare in the harbour, for 
I have observed scarcely any live specimen during my stay, while' 
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at the Nieobars I found it to be common. Spondylus cmranUus 
is also a rare shell now. All the other species of Molluscs above 
enumerated, and many others not particularly alluded to, occur in 
large quantities on the neighbouring coral-reefs, from which they 
evidently were obtained, with the exception of the Neritae which, 
as already noted, are generally found on the mangrove vegetation. 
Of land-shells CyclopJiorus foliaceus and Spiraxis Haughtoni , both 
extremely common in the jungles all round, were also numerous, 
-and evidently formed an article of food. 

Looking at the shell fauna, there is no difference to be observ- 
ed in the size of the specimens fonnd in the Kjokkenmodding and 
those at present occurring near the islands. The Trochi gene- 
rally have the top part of the shell broken off, the specimens of 
Pteroceras and Mur ex are broken on the back of the last whorl, 
where the shell is thin, and other species of Gastropods have 
been treated in a similar, or slightly different, manner, in order 
to facilitate the extraction of the fleshy portion of the animal. The 
valves of Pelecypoda are simply opened, but as already mentioned, 
they are not equally numerous. .Thick shells like Tridacnce , and 
others, like Ostrece and Spondyli which live more or less firmly 
attached to rocks or corals, are not so easily obtained as Gastropods ; 
and if obtained, the valves are sometimes opened only with the 
greatest difficulty during the life of the animal. Species of Pinna for 
instance, which are easily procured and posses a thin shell, hut con- 
tain comparatively very little fleshy substance, are hardly represented: 
in the mound ! This shews that the Andamanese made, if possible, a 
judicious selection from the scanty materials available for their table, 

2. The large number of bones of the Andaman pig is remark- 
able. A complete skull obtained from the mound did not exhibit 
.any difference from the living animal, it belonged though to a 
very small but not a young specimen. Several of the thicker 
bones which contained marrow, were split and broken up in the 
usual manner, as has been the practice with ancient people in 
Europe and elsewhere. I have not observed any other kind of 
bones of fishes or birds, but they may ogcuj. 

3. The fragments of pottery are of a rather thin kind, on the 
surface roughly grooved or striated, and indicate by their form that 
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tli ey 'were derived from cup-shaped vessels of a very simple con- 
struction. The scratches or grooves on both the inner and outer 
surfaces are very dense, crossing each other irregularly ; they are 
mostly straight, and have apparently been made by an obtuse 
point of a shell or a stone. The material, is common clay, mixed 
with a little sand* and very imperfectly moulded, as seen by the irre- 
gular fracture, No potter’s wheel has evidently been applied, and 
the vessels were not burnt but only baked in the sun. On a few 
of the fragments, which appear to be from near the upper peri- 
pherioal edge of the pot, a few curved lines are to be observed, but 
on the whole they are very rudely and irregularly executed. 

[Regarding the form of the pottery itself, the question was very 
soon settled. Tor, on visiting on the subsequent morning, the North 
Bay with the object of examining a recently made settlement, or ra- 
ther a small camp, of the Andamanese, Mr. Boepstorff found in 
t3ie jungle, not far from the deserted camp, a large pot which must 
have been in use only a short time previous. This pot is of a sim- 
ple cup-form, j- rounded below, about 10 inches high, and with a 
diameter of about 11 inches at the outer margin. The thickness 
of the material varies from J to J of an inch ; the inner and outer 
surface is marked with irregular grooves, the perpendicular ones 
being much more distant than the horizontal. Fragments of this 
pot are not distinguishable from those found in the shell mounds. 
The only fire-place near the camp was indicated by a few scattered 
stones, rather inconvenient for such a kind of cooking pot ! 

It is not even certain, whether this rude kind of pottery is 
generally used by the Andamanese, for I have been informed that 
in some parts of the island their only cooking utensils are large 
specimens of Turho mmnoratw, valves of Tridmia gigm and others* 

In submitting the rude fragments of pottery, previously men- 
tioned, to an archaeologist in Europe, no one would long hesitate 
in. referring them to the stone age, at least to the neolithic period; , 
for, indeed, they are almost identical with the fragments of pottery 
found in the Danish kitchen middens, though here fragments of 
pottery are compa|atively very rare. 

+ 
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Derived from the flpcGmpo?if f tfn of tertiary sandstone, 
Tfu-; no iu.nrowmonr in wry simple kind of pofcte 


' pottery has taken place 
A oss ess gooc '■* 

tying on a regular trade with it between their different islands. 


ns rcsr.uricuuloj !'oi* the Xiccimir-so sn-o well known to possess good pbtteryj oar* . 

l it between their different ialn/nda. 
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It is one of the. great characteristics of the stone age pottery, that, 
only straight marks, made with the nail, or a piece of shell or 
stone, are seen on them; irregular curved lines sometimes occur 
in the neolithic period, or the later stone age ; circles and regular 
curved lines are added to those simplest ornaments during the bronze 
age, and figures of animals, &c. &c., appear in addition to the former 
in the iron age.. — - Thus we may say that we have on the Andamanese 
potteries patterns represented, which were used in Europe during 
the neolithic period, 

4. The fourth kind of articles found in the Andamanese shell- 
mounds, and worthy of notice, are those of stone implements. I have 
already mentioned that there is a large number of stones intermix- 
ed with the other things forming the mound. Examining the 
broken shells and split bones, it became evident that the fractures 
were made with some kind of a rough instrument, for many Oil the 
shells appeared to have been hammered at for some time till they 
were successfully broken. There was no difficulty in finding 
among the stones a large number which were evidently employed 
as a kind of a hammer in that operation, others were much like- rude * 
hatchets, knives, &c., &c., used in being fastened to a piece of wood* 
or such like. It certainly appeared remarkable that nearly every 
second stone which was picked up, indicated that if had been used 
some way or other ; for the fractures could not possibly be attributed 
to a mere weathering- off the surface. Mr. B 6 eps t er ££ extracted 
among others on the spot a beautiful polished celt of the usual tra- 
pezoid form, about 2 J inches long-, laterally compressed, narrower on 
one end, broader on the other, and with a sharp edge ground down 
from either side. This specimen was indistinguishable from any 
of the European, or Indian celts of the so-called neolithic period. 

Since this discovery, the same gentleman forwarded to me another 
specimen, about 3 inches long, nearly of equal breadth on both ends, 
and with a sharpened edge on one of them. Beside this a small, but 
typical, arrow head was found. AH these materials are of a tertiary 
sandstone, which is almost the only rock to foe met with in this 
neighbourhood of the harbour. These celts, <fec., clearly indicate that 
they were used by th%Andamafie$e> as weapons of the chase, or as 
implements in opening the shells, &e., &c. They could, however* 
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hardly be regarded as sufficient for killing' the Andamanese pig, as 
already pointed out by Mr. Theobald, a few years ago.* For this 
purpose, more effective implements of iron, such as the inhabitants 
rise at the present date, must, no doubt, have been employed for 
some little time past. 

To the east of Port Mouat, there is an extensive Gubbro forma- 
tion, and in this nests of hornstone occur. It is probable that from 
this, and similar other localities, the chert chips were obtained, 
which Mr. Theobald/^, cit) quotes as having been found by Qol. 
Haughton in an Andamanese camp. It is only natural that the 
aborigines did their best to procure a better material than the sand- 
stone which is the prevalent formation. South of Port Mouat, 


a small patch of a metamorphic rock occurs, and as some beds of 


it are rather quarzose and hard, they very likely did not remain 
unnoticed by the aborigines. Further examinations of the Kjok- 
kenmoddings will, no doubt, prove successful in this respect. 

Mr. Eoepstorff informs me, that esimcially at Port Mouat 
there are in several places very extensive shell mounds, all in similar 

p situations to the one I have described. In fact they are scarcely any- 

1 

Where wanting near the sea shore, where there is a situable locality, 
with a supply of fresh water and with a coral-reef not far distant, 
from which shells can b§ obtained. Some of the mounds are still 
in process of increasing ; for the Andamanese always return after a 
certain time to the same locality, and generally stop as long as 
the supjdy of shells and jungle fruits lasts ; they do n6t appear to 
be very proficient in fishing, at’ least as far as one can judge from 
the population near Port Blair. 

Viewing the occurrence of these Kjbkkenmoddings in the light of 
what we already know of the very low state of civilization of the 
Andamanese, there could scarcely be anything very remarkable 
about them. They shew us that an aboriginal population! was, or 
Still is, very largely subsiding on Molluscs which are either collected 
on the coral-reefs or in the jungles ; that the people hunt down 
the pig— the only large mammal probably to be found, — extract -fM. 
the marrow from the bones, employ stone axes and other stone 
# Vide Journal, Asiatic Society, 1802, p. 326. 

t Short peoplo with oval alail is, roundish face, not peculiarly prominent 
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eyebrows, with hairs growing in small tufts, &c., &o. 
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implements as their daily utensils, that they make a kind of coarse 
pottery, not burning but only drying the same in the sun, that they 
do not appear to be acquainted with any sort of grain or other kind 
of cereals, &c. — However, when we come to compare these few simple 
facts with what we know of the Kj 6 kkenmoddings of other parts 
of the world, they become of an intense interest. We could almost 
verbally repeat the same as the results of the many successful 
examinations of the Danish and other shell-mounds by Steenstrup, 
Worsaae, Sir J. Lubbock, Sir Ch. Lyell and many others. La 
Europe, especially iu Denmark, some parts of Scotland, &c., we look 
upon the kitchen-middens as the pre-historxc remains of an andeut 
population which has entirely disappeared ; here we have exactly 
similar mounds formed by a population which still vigorously 
strives for its existence with the foreigner. It is only natural to 
expect, therefore, that a study of the latter will supply the most 
reliable data in comparing the two thoroughly allied formations* 
and that thus the archaeologist may greatly profit from the researches 
of the historian. 

I cannot, however, venture to enter now upon this large field of 
inquiry with the very scanty materials at my disposal, but I may 
be allowed to indicate, at least, a few points which will shew how 
valuable a thorough examination of the okkenmoddings on the 
Andaman, and other similarly situated islands, can become for the 
study of European Archaeology, and at the same time increase our 
knowledge of the physical changes of the islands themselves* 

The kitchen-middens are always situated close to the sea shore. 
The occurrence of them far inland would indicate that some terrestrial 
changes in the islands have taken place. Mr. Kurz in his report 
on the Andamans, (selection of the Bengal Government 1868), drew 
the conclusion from the occurrence of some purely terrestrial trees in 
what is now a mangrove swamp, that the islands are in a sinking 
state. But from the account which he gives of several conglo- 
merate banks on the western side of the islands* it is clear that the 
beach must have been locally raised. On some of the Nicobar 
islands, considerable upheavements along the sea-shore have taken 
place, as indicated by comparatively recently-formed strata high 
above the present sea level y and it is very probable that on the 
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Andamans oscillatory movements of tlie ground have taken 
place similar to those known from other parts of the Bengal Bay. 

It would be interesting to see whether and how far these changes 
affected the population, the history of which we have very probably 
to decipher from the few remains, (such as the Kjokkenmoddings) 
which we find on the islands, for there is, I am afraid, no chance 
of the discovery of many other kinds of Andamanese libraries ! 

Of no smaller interest will the examination of the mounds he 
with regard to the fauna of the islands at large. Perhaps the occur- 
rence of other larger mammalia, than the pig, may he indicated. I 
have already stated that Ostrea crista galli and Pectmculm mrantiua 
appear to he at present rare in localities, where those species seem 
to have been common at no distant time ; the demand for the 
Andamanese table evidently seems to have interfered with their 
natural increase. A complete series of the shells occurring in the 
mounds, — some of which are, no doubt, of great antiquity, — may 
shew similar changes, as those known from the Baltic coast, where 
LiUorina Uttoreu and Cardium edule never reach now the size which 
they did, when, thousands of years ago, the ancient population lived 
upon them. 

Again, much has been written for and against the cannibal- 
ism of the Andaman©^ but direct evidence is in every case 
wanting. They are reported as the wildest cannibals by some 
of the oldest Arab merchants/ 4 who had notice of them, while 
the Nicobarese (on the Lendjebalous islands) are represented as a 
quiet people, wdio approach the foreigners’ ship in small canoes, and 
are anxious to exchange ambergris and cocoa-nuts for iron.— If we 
find in the Kjokkenmoddings human hones intermixed with those of 
other animals, and treated in a similar manner as these, we may be 
permitted to say that the Andamanese were, at one time, or are up 
to this date, cannibals. In the Danish Kjokkenmoddings researches \;| 
in Ibis respect were unsuccessful. In fact tbe occurrence of human if 
bones is 'there of an extreme rarity, only a few skulls which are be- 
.Eeted to be contemporaneous with tbe shell-mounds baying as jet $ 


been discovered. 


*. &c :> P flr Eeinaud, I, p. ODXIT. Th<* 


n nth or states that t he Andamanese have bo canoes: for if 5 

would eat up all fcho people inhabiting tbe neighbouring island! * * J ’ 
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The customs now prevalent among the Andamanese islanders, 
may help us to explain this scarcity of human bones during the 
stone-age in Europe. The reverence paid by the Andamanese to 
the dead seems to be the only expression which approaches to any- 
thing like a religious view. In case of death the body is buried, and 
after a year or so dug out, and the bones are divided among the near- 
est relations. If a married man, the widow, or one of the children, 
receives the skull, which is painted over with red earth and carried 
about in a net work, tied with strings round the waist or neok. For 
this reason it is very difficult to procure a perfect skeleton, and we 
can hardly expect to obtain human remains of their own tribe in the 
mounds. — It is just possible that similar customs may have pre- 
vailed during ancient times in Europe, for here the ocetirrence of 
human hones with implements and other remains is known to be 
always of extreme rarity. 

The Nicoharese, (or Najb&rs, as they are called by the most 
ancient Muhammadan travellers, vide Jour. Asiat. Soc., Bengal, 
Y, p. 467), treat their dead in a very similar manner, but whether 
they brought this custom with them when they spread over the 
Nicobar islands, or whether they accepted it from the aboriginal 
islanders which they seem to have nearly exterminated, it is diffi- 
cult to prove. I don’t think there can be a doubt that the present 
Nicobar ese are descendants of the Malays, and they certainly 
must have immigrated before the Muhammadan creed was spread 
over the neighbouring islands, which took place in Sumatra as 
well as in Malacca, &c. &e., before the dose of the thirteenth cen- 
tury.* But a comparison of the present very deficient social state 
of the Nicoharese with the advanced political and social arrange- 
ments of the Malays on Sumatra, &e. &c., during the 11th and 12th 
centuries indicates that their separation is very probably of a much 
older date. The study of the languages]- of those different insular 
tribes is probably best adapted in approximately deciphering the 
data, and I only allude to them here because the immigration of 
the Malay Nicoharese appears to have had a great influence 
upon the Andamanese themselves. 

* Tide Ueinand’s G^ograpK d'Aboulf&da, I, p. CDXXII jMarsdon’a 
History of Sumatra, p. 344, &c,, &c. 

f Mr. Bloohmann infornis me that he has not been able to find any dis- 
tinct admixture of Arabic words in the Nicoharese language, judging of course 
from the very imperfect vocabularies we possess of it. 
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We know from a few scanty historical records that the Nico- 
barese were eager to exchange iron for their own produce, and as their 
wars with the Andamanese are also alluded to, we are perhaps en- 
titled to suppose, that the latter obtained their scanty iron imple- 
ments from the former. The introduction of iron on the Andamans 
seems, therefore, to be comparatively recent, and iron implements are 
even now scarce among the aborigines. It is in fact not known whe- 
ther the use of iron has become general among all the people who 
inhabit the different islands of the Andaman group. The parts to the ' 
west of Port Mouat are said to be populated by particularly wild 
tribes, which live almost entirely secluded from the rest, and. do 
not allow even the eastern Andamanese to approach their homes. J 
The examination of the ICjokkenmoddings may also contribute 
something towards the knowledge of the time at which the Anda- f 
manese became acquainted with iron, though it is, as already 
alluded to, not very probable that many remains of this metal will be $ 
found. However, it may be shewn whether the people ever attempt- f 
ed to supply its wants by the extraction of any other metal, or 'll 
whether the introduction of iron has followed immediately the 
stone-age. l , ; )| 

In conclusion, I may remark that the Andamanese seem to i| 
be only a portion of a large aboriginal population, which appa- , 
rently inhabited the entire tract of the islands from the most 
northern point of the Andamans through the Nicobars down to , £ || 
Sumatra and other neighbouring islands. ' 'ijh 

The accounts which -we have (from Mars d en’s History of yf 
Sumatra, and other works on the subject) of the true aborigines of the 
southern islands appear to be in many respects also applicable to the 
Andamanese. The officers of the Danish Corvette t( Galatea” in 1 847, ;|j| 
teE us, that an aboriginal tribe inhabits the interior of Great Nicobar, 'lik I 
The people of this tribe are spoken of by the Malay Nicobarese 
as perfect savages of a peculiar dark complexion. .Tt is by no 
means improbable that these are the brethren of the Andamanese, 
for we do not need to be surprised in not finding traces of the same 
aborigines on the Northern Nicobar islands. These arc m ostly very ;■ 
narrow and their interior to a very large extent deprived of 
forest. Whether forest trees in these parts did exist, or not, seems * 
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problematic. I should be very much inclined to believe that these 1 
northern islands were formerly, in spite of the poor soil, covered with 
a forest jungle, in a similar manner, as parts of them are up to the 
present date. When staying for a few hours*' in the Nangcouri 
haven, I visited a place of Camorta on the western side of the 
harbour, where near a small deserted building, a piece of ground 
about a mil© long had evidently been years ago cleared, the forest 
having been burnt down. Scarcely a single sound tree Was growing 
on the place, but the whole was thickly covered with the same kind 
of rough Oyperaceous grass, which almost solely occupies the in- 
terior portions of the northern island. Looking at this state of 
things the idea, that the jungles on the northern islands may have 
oeen burnt down at a time, when the immigration of the Malay 
Nicobarese took place, in order to exterminate the aboriginal popula- 
tion, does not appear to be without foundation. 

The President said the thanks of the meeting were due to Dr. 
Stoliezka for his paper. It was a very fitting pendant to the 
paper of Sir A, P h a y r e which had just been read. That brought 
under notice a phase of an antique civilization, which had long 
passed away ; this dwelt upon the features of a primitive civilization, 
which was still in existence ; for kitchen middens, undistinguishable 
in character from those of Europe, also appeared to be still growing 
under Nxcobarese habits of life. There could be no inference of 
identify of race here. It was to be hoped that the acquirements 
and mode of living of the bFxcobarese and Andamanese would be 
well studied and recorded before their present primitive condition 
should be altered under English influences. 


* In October, 1869, Steamer Scotia, Capt. J. Avern. 
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Library. 

The following additions hare been made to the Library since the 
last meeting in December 1869. 

Names of Donors in Capitals. 


■ Presentations. 

Journal Asiatique, Nos. 51, 52. — The Asiatic Society of Paris. 

Proceedings of the Royal Society, No. 114. — The Boyar Socie- 
ty of London. 

The Journal of the Linnean Society, Zoology, Nos. 41,42. — The 
Linnean Society of London. 

Bulletin du Comity Agricole et Industrie! de la Oochinehine, 
tome second, Nmnero 4. — The Committee of Agriculture and 
Industry of Cochinchina. 

Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society, No. 81. — The 
American Philosophical Society. 

Transactions of the American Philosophical Society, Yol. XIII. — 
The same. 

Report of the British Association, 1867. — The British Associa- 
tion. 


Journal of the American Oriental Society, Yol. IX, No. 1 , — The 
American Oriental Society. 

Zeitschrift der Deutsehen Morgenlaendisehen Gesellschaft, Band 
XXIII, Heft. 3. — The German Oriental Society. 

Rough Notes on Indian Oology and Ornithology, by A. Hume,. 
Part I; Raptores. — The Author. 

Notes on the Land shells of the Seychelles Islands, by G. Nevill. 
— The Author. 

Observations on the Geology of AHaska, by W. H. Dali. — The 
Author. 

The Calcutta Journal of Medicine, Yol. H. — The Editor. 
Professional Papers on Indian Engineering, No, 25. — The Editor, 
General Report on the Operations of the Great Trigonometiiea! 
Survey of India, 1868-69. — The Superintendent G, T. Survey. 
Report on Public Instruction in Ooorg, 1868-69.— The Govern- 


ment of Bengal. 

Report on the Revenue, Survey Operations 
vinces* 1867-68. — The same. 


of the Lower Pro-. 

, 445 ' 
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Report of the Administration of the North Western Provinces, 
1868-69. — The Goyekhmeot N. W. Pboyihoes. 

jSeleetions from the Records of Government, North Western Pro- 
vinces, No. 6. — The same. 

Warren’s Kala Sankalita. — The Govehh^eht oe Mathias. 

Lettre d’Abgar, on histoire de la conversion des E'desseens, par 
Laboubnia, traduite snr la version Armenienne du Yme. Sieele. — J. 
Avhall, 

Purchase, 

■ Revue des Deux Monies, 1st Sept, to 1st Nov. — The North 
British Review ; Oct, 1869. — The Edinburgh Review, Oct. 1869.— 
The Quarterly Review, Oct. 1869. — The Westminster Review, Oct. 
1869. — Revue et Magasin de Zoologie, Nos. 8 and 9. — Revue Arch- 
eologique, Nos. 9 and 10, — The Annals and Magazine of Natural 
History, Nos. 22 to 24. — Revue Linguistique, Oct. 1869. — The 
Quarterly Journal of Science, Oct. 1869. — The American Journal 
of Science, No. 142, — The London, Edinburgh and Lublin Philo- 
sophical Magazine, Nos. 254 to 256. — The Journal of the Chemi- 
cal Society, July to Sept, 1869. — Journal des Savants, Aug. to 
Oct. 1869, — Oomptes Bendus, Nos. 7 to 17. — llewitson’s Exotic 
Butterflies, parts 71 and 72. — Bohtlingk and Roth’s Sanscrit Wor- 
terbuch, 41 part. — Gould’s Birds, Suppt. part 5. — Simson’s India 
Nos. 7 to 9. — Maury’s Physical Geography of the Sea. — Muir’s 
Sanscrit Texts, Yol. I, — Commentar uber das Avesta, von E. Spie- 
gel, Yol. I. — Nature, Nos, 1 to 5. 

Exchange, 

The Athenaeum for Sept. 1869. 
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The Annual meeting of the Society was held on Wednesday, the 
2nd of February, 1870, at 9 o’clock p. m. 

On the proposition of Mr. H. F. Blanford, 

Dr. S. B. Partridge was voted to take the chair. 

Annual Report. 

The Council of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, in submitting their 
annual report for the year ending 31st December, 1869, axe glad 
to be able to congratulate the Society on its increasing prosperity, 
both as regards the accession of new members and the improved 
nature of its finances. 

There have been in the course of the year 51 ordinary members 
elected, a larger number than that of any previous year. On the 
other hand, the Society has to deplore the loss of 7 ordinary mem- 
bers by death, 25 members retired, and the names of four were 
removed from the list, for non-compliance with the rules of the 
Society, This shews a total loss of 36, and leaves a net increase 
of 15 members. 

The number of ordinary members at the close of the year w&£ 
442, of which 304 were paying and 138 absent members. In both 
there has been a slight increase, as compared with the past year, 
1868, namely, 10 on the paying and 5 on the absent list. 
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The Council also satisfactorily observe that the total number of 
ordinary members has also steadily increased for the last ten 
years, as shewn in the subjoined table : 



Paying , 

Ahent. 

Total. 

1860 ... 

195 ... 

.... 47 

242 

1861 

225 ... 

55 

280 

1862 . . . 

229 ... 

.... 82 

311 

1863 ... 

276 . . . 

79 

.... 355 

1864 ... 

288 ... 

. , . . 92 

.... 380 

1865 ... 

267 ... 

109 

.... 376 

1866 ... 

293 ... 

.... 94 ...... 

.... 387 

1867 ... 

307 ... 

109 

416 

1868 ... 

294 . . . 

133 

427 

1869 . .. 

304 . . . , 

....138 

.... 442 


The ordinary members the death of which the Council regret 
to announce are — -Lieut. -OoL 0. D. Newmareh, R. E. ; Oh, Ae. Old- 
ham, Esq. ; J. B. Nelson, Esq. ; J. G. Hicks, Esq. ; Rajah Satya- 
sarana Ghosh ala, 0. S. I. ; B&bu Saradaprasada Mukerjd, and the 
Rev. M. D. C. Walters. 

The healthy condition of the Society is further shewn by the mark- 
ed improvement in its finances. The income of the past year has ex- 
ceeded the estimate by 1208 Rupees, and in effecting a saving in 
the items of estimated expenditure wherever it appeared advisable 
to do it, the Council has now the pleasure to state that all the debts 
of the Society have been paid, and that a balance of 2,438 Rupees 
was still left to the credit of the Society at the end of the year ; the 
reserved fund of the Society remaining the same, 2000 Rupees, as 
in the previous year. At the same time there is the very large 
amount of Rupees 8,966 still outstanding for unpaid subscriptions 
and sales of publications, chiefly to members. 

The Council have further the satisfaction to announce the comple- 
tion of the xxxviiith volume of the Journal and one volume of the 
Proceedings. In addition to these, the January Proceedings for the 
current year have been issued, and the first numbers of both parts of 
the Journal for 1870 are considerably advanced in the press. 

Ih November 1868 formal sanction was given to the transfer of 
the Society’s Natural History and Archgeological collections to the 
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charge of the Trustees of the Indian Museum ; and the donation^ 
received h y the Society in those Departments during the year have, 
as usually, heen handed over to the same trustees. A detailed 
statement of these donations has been published in the December 
Proceedings of the past year. 

Coin Cabinet. 

The collection of coins has received an increase of 4 silver and 37 
copper coins all which were presented to the Society. 

Library , 

During the year, 750 volumes or parts of volumes have been 
added to the library. Among the presentations of publications, the 
Council would specially mention those from the Yienna Academy 
of Science, amounting to more than 100 volumes, a large portion of 
them relating to meteorological study ; from the Christiania Univer- 
sity, and many other public Institutions and Societies considerable 
additions have also been received. Of Sanskrit and other MSS. 
36 have been presented to the Society, a series of 344 MSS. has 
been purchased by Babu B&jendral&la Mitra, and 1 Persian MSS. 
has been exchanged. 

At the suggestion of the library committee, a sub-committee of 
five members was appointed for the purpose of revising the present 
Catalogue of the Library. This work is now in progress, and the 
Council hope that they may be able to report the completion of 
this revision to the Society at an early date. 'A Maulavi has been 
lately appointed to check the catalogue of the Persian MSS*, and 
a Pandita to check the Sanskrit MSS. of the Society. These 
arrangements when completed, will markedly increase the accessibi- 
lity and consequent usefulness of our library. 

A list of the Societies and other Institutions from which publica- 
tions have been received in exchange for those of the Society, has 
been added further on. The number of corresponding Societies is 
a* comparatively small one, but the Council confidently hope that, 
as soon as the catalogue of the library will he completed, it may 
considerably be increased, inasmuch as the interest in the publica- 
tions of the Society is rapidly advancing. 

Publications . 

These extend over nearly 1000 pages, with 34 plates, and sever- 
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til illustrations printed in the text. The general classification 
of our publications, introduced in 1865, proved to be a marked 
success, and has greatly facilitated their accessibility to members 
and other men of science. 

Eleven numbers of the Proceedings were issued, extending over 
336 pages with 7 plates. Of Part I of the Journal (Philology 
&c.) 224 pages illustrated by 4 plates have been published 
in four quarterly numbers, and of Part II, (Natural Science &c.) 
278 pages and 23 plates also in four quarterly numbers. Each part 
has been separately paged and supplied with an index &c. 

In addition to these 127 pages, and a few tabular statements of 
records of Meteorological observations have been issued, quarterly, 
with the numbers of Part II. 

Owing to the increased bulk of the monthly Proceedings, tho 
Council have decided to raise the price of the same, fixing the annual 
subscription at 4 Eupees, and the price of each number at 8 annas, 

* The income from the sale of the publications has exceeded tho 
eetimate*by 400 Eupees. 

Bibliotheca Indie a. 

During 1869, twenty- three fasciculi have been issued of Oriental 
Works, viz. 14 Persian, and 9 Sanscrit. 

A. Persian Works. 

Of Persian works the MuntaJchabuttawdrilch by Badaoni, and 
the Sikandarnatmh i Bcihri by Niz&mi have been completed. The 
former work was commenced in 1864, and consists of three vo- 
lumes, the first of which contains the history of Sabuktigm to 
Humayun, the second volume contains the history of the first 41 
years of the Emperor Akbar ; and the third volume contains bio- 
graphical notices of poets, learned men, saints, &c,, that lived in 
the 10th century of the Hijra. Maulawi A'gha Ahmad Alf, the 
editor of this valuable history, has added a short introduction on the 
life and writings of the author. * . 

Of the latter work, the Sikandarndmah i Bahri } the first fasciculus 
had been issued by Dr. Sprenger as far back as 1842 under the 
title of Khiradndmah i Sikandwn . The second and completing fasci- 
culus has been edited by Maulawi A'gM Ahmad Ali, whose valu- 
able Essay on the life and works of Nizami, and the History of the 
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Masnawi of the Persians mU. shortly 1)6 issued as an Introduction 
to this work. 

Of the Persian works in progress, Maulawis Kahiruddin and 
Ghulam Qadir, of the Madrasah, have edited 8 octavo fasc. of 
Khafi Khan’s History, entitled Muntahhabul Lubab , and Mr. H. 
Blochmann has edited four Quarto Paso, of his critical text of the 
Ain i Alban . Of the English translation of the Am two fasciculi 
were issued in the course of last year. 

The Council also have received Introductory Notes, and Indexes 
of Names and Places, to the 3 Alamgirndmah and PdcMsMhndmah , by 
Maulawis ? Abdul Hai and ’Abdurrahim of the Madrasah. These 
indexes are now printing, and will greatly add to the value of the 
texts. 

B. Sanscrit Works . 

The most important event the Council has to record in com 
nexion with this department of the Society, is the grant by Govern- 
ment of Rupees 3000 per annum for the publication of Sanskrit 
works. On receipt of the orders on the subject, the Philological 
Committee submitted, in May last, a report recommending the 
publication of several works of great value, and measures have 
since been taken to carry out their recommendation. 

In the Sanskrit series, Pandit Anandaehandra Yedantav&gisa has 
completed his edition of the Grihya Sutra of Asvalayana and pub- 
lished two fasciculi of the Tandy a Brdhmana . Prc^fessox Mahesa- 
chanclra Nyayaratna has issued one fasciculus each of the Scmhitd 
of the Black Yajur Yeda, and of the Mimdnsd JDarsana of Jaimani 
with the commentary of Sdvara Sv&mi, and Babu R&jendralala 
Mitra has brought out two Nos. of the Taittiriya Aranyala of the 
Yajur Yeda. The Tandy a Brdhmana was undertaken in May last 
on the recommendation of the Philological Committee. It is the 
largest and most important Brdhmana of the Sdma Veda , and con- 
tains the earliest speculations on the origin, nature and purport of 
a number of Hindu sacrifices, rites and ceremonies, interspersed 
with a variety of anecdotes of great interest. The book is divided 
into twenty-five chapters, the first three of which have been publish- 
ed in two fasciculi. The Grihya Sutra is a manual of rules and 
directions for the peiformanee of domestic rites and sacrifices ac- 
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cording to the ordinance of the Rig Veda. The text is explained 
by a running commentary by Garganarayana, and the editor Fas 
appended to it an elaborate Index to the Sutras, alphabetically ar- 
ranged. A short preface in Sanskrit describes the MSS. used 
in preparing the text for the press. Of the Mimansd about one 
half has been printed, and the forthcoming fasciculus will complete 
the first volume. Protracted illness has prevented B&bu Bfijen- 
dralala Mitra from completing his edition of the Tattiriya Brah - 
mam and the Ar any aka. The texts have, however, all been printed 
and the necessary indexes and prefaces, ready in manuscript, 
will, it is hoped, be published in course of the current year. 

Considerable progress has likewise been made in the collection 
of MSS. and the collation of texts for the publication of several 
new works. Professor Bamamaya 'Tarkaratna has compiled an 
edition of the JSPrisinha Tdpani with the commentary of Sankara 
A chary y ct, after careful collation of five different codices ; and Pan- 
dita Haramohun Vidy&bhushana has prepared a text of the Gopala 
Tapani with the commentary of Narayana after a comparison of 
seven different MSS. Carefully collated texts of the Agni Bur&~ 
na, the Gopatha Brdhmna of the Atharva Veda, the Taittinya Bra- 
tisdkhya , and the Qolhila and the Ldtydymia Sutras of the S&ma 
Veda have also been prepared and will immediately be sent to 
press. Of the two Tapanis several sheets have already been 
printed. * 

In February last the Government of Bengal requested the Socie- 
ty to undertake the task of collecting information regarding Sans- 
krit MSS., extant in the country, and the scheme thereupon sug- 
gestedby ike Philological Committee was finally sanctioned on the 
23rd of June following. Owing, however, to certain unavoidable 
difficulties, no steps were taken to carry out the scheme until the be- 
ginning of September when a pandita was deputed to report on the 
Library of the Mji of Xrishnagar. The pandita has since submitted 
returns of 540 MSS. not included in the Society’s collection. B&bu 
BajendralSla Mitra, during his late sojourn in Benares, has also 
examined several private collections, containing altogether upwards 
of six thousand MSS., from which he obtained the loan of some 
works to be copied for Government. His notes of rare works in those 
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collections are now in the press, and will comprise notices of about 
250 MSS. 

Of works commenced during; 1869, the Oouncil have to mention 
the Pubdliydt i 5 Umar i Khayyam , and an English Translation of the 
Veddnta Sutra by Professor Banerjea. The first fasciculi of these 
works are shortly expected. Mr. Beames has commenced the colla- 
tion of his MSS. of Chanel’s Epic. 

The following is a detailed list of the works published during 1869. 

Works completed in 1869. 

Persian. 

The Muntdkhdb ut Tawdrikh by A. I did Qddir {bn i Middle Shdh i 
Baddoni, edited by Maulawi Aghi Ahmad J Ali, No. 161, Ease. V, 
Yol. Ill; New Series. 

The SiJcandarndmah i Bahri by Niz&mf, edited by Maulawi AgM 
Ahmad iAII, No. 171, Ease. II ; N. S. 

Sanscrit . 

The Taittiriya Ar any aka of the Black Yajur Veda , with the Com- 
mentary of Sdyandchdrya, edited by Babu Eajendralala Milra, No. 
159, 169, Ease. YII and YIII ; N. S. 

2. The Grihya Sutra of A svaldy ana with the commentary of Gdr- 
gya M dray ana , edited by Anandachandra Yeddntavagisa, No. 164, 
Ease. IY;N, S. 

Works in progress. 

Persian . . 

The Muntdkhdb ul Bubal, by Khdfi Klidn , edited by Maulawis Kabir- 
uddin Ahmad and Grhulam Q&dir, Nos. 155, 156, 160, 165, 166, 167, 
172, 173, Ease. Y to XII; N. S. 

The Ain i Akbarz by Abul Fazl i Mubdrih i All ami, edited by 
H. Blochmann, M. A., Nos. 157, 162, 168, 176, Ease. YII to X ; N. S. 

The Ain i Aklari , English Translation, by H. Blochmann, M. A. 
Nos. 158 and 163, Ease. II and III; N. S. 

Sanscrit. 

The Mimdnsd Barsana with the Commentary of Savara Svdmi, 
edited by Pandita Moheshachandra Ny&yaratna, Nos. 154, 174, 
Ease. YXC and YHI ; N. S. 

The Tdndya Brdhmana with the Commentary of Sdyandcharya , 
edited by Anandachandra Ved&ntav&gisa, Nos. 170, 175, 177, 
Ease. I, II, in J N.& 
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The Sanhitd of the Black Yajur Veda with the Commentary of Md~ 
dhavdcMrya, edited by Mahesachandra Nydyaratna, No. 221, Faso. 
XXII; Old Series. 

Finance. 

Owing to the financial difficulties, brought to the notice of the 
Society at the last annual meeting, the Oouncil at the beginning 
of 1869 again carefully discussed the several items of income, 
and were desirous not only to keep the expenditure within the 
estimated limi ts, but to effect if possible a saving in order to meet 
the heavy debt. 

The following is a comparative statement of incoxhe and expen- 
diture. 

Income. 


Heads, 

Estimate, 

Actual . 

Admission fees, 

1200 

* 

1632 

Subscriptions, 

9 200 

9180 

Journal, 

1200 

1636 

Secretary 3 s Office, 

0 

8 

Library, 

350 

752 

Coin Fund, 

50 

0 

Building, 

0 

0 


12,000 ' j 

13,208* 


Expenditure, 


Heads, 

Estimate. 

Actual . 



For 1869. 

For previous yrs. 

Journal, 

‘Secretary’s Office, . . 

Library, 

Coin Fund, 

Building, 

Miscellaneous, . , . . 

5000 Es. 
2000 „ 
3200 „ 

300 „ 

800 „ 
700 „ 

3197 Es. 
2354 „ 
2039 „ 
0000 

697 „ 
428 „ 

3673 Es. 

238 „ 

600 „ 

000 

000 

000 

Total, , . 

12000 Es. 

8715 Es. 

451 i Es. 

Grand Total, . , 

12000 Es. 

13226 Es. 


# To this has to be added the floating balance at the end of 1868, being 
Rupees. 
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The above statements shew that almost in every instance the 
expectations of the Oonncil have been realized, and that moreover 
the actual income exceeded the total estimate by 1208 Rupees. 
This excess together with the balance of 2334 Rupees to the credit 
of the Society at the end of 1868 and the savings effected during the 
year enabled the Council to pay off all the outstandings of previous 
years ; and besides that to retain a balance of 2438 rupees in order 
to cover the expenditure, incurred on account of the past year, 1869. 

Wherever the actual expenditure has exceeded the estimate, it 
was always done by a special recommendation of the Einance Com- 
mittee, and subsequent order of the Council. The monthly reports 
of the Council, as recorded in the Proceedings of the Society, shew 
the various instances in which the Council deemed it necessary to 
incur a greater expenditure than that estimated for. The hea- 
viest outlay is that under the head of the Journal, but is owing to 
the large amount paid on account of previous years’ publications. 
The next excess is that in the Secretary’s Office, and this is due to 
the new arrangement for the bi-monthly despatch of the Society’s 
publications to Europe, the increase of pay granted to the cashier, 
and the appointment of additional officers on the establishment for 
the purpose of checking the catalogues of MSS. The following is 
an abstract of accounts for the year. 


Income. Us. As. P. 

Admission fees, 1632 0 0 

Subscriptions, * . * 9180 12 0 

Journal, 1636 9 6 

Secretary’s Office, 813 6 

Library, 752 6 0 

. Tested Eund, 110 0 0 

General Establishments, 1 6 0 

Coin Eund, 0 0 0 

Orient. Publ. Eund, 429 9 9 

Messrs. Williams and Norgate, * * 1061 7 0 

Museum Catalogues, 395 13 4 


Carried over, Rs. 15208 13 1 
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Brought forward, Es. 15208 13 1 

Miscellaneous* , , . 1511 0 

Sundries, * . . 540 4 9 

15*764 12 10 

Balance of 1868. In the Bank of Bengal, 2261 10 9 

Cask in hand, 92 9 7 


Es. 18,119 1 2 

ExPE3H>ITTTEE. 

Its. As. P. 

Subscription, 129 0 0 

Journal, . . 0870 7 6 

Secretary’s Office, 2463 13 8 

Library, 2328 12 0 

Vested Fund, ; 0 4 4 

Coin Fund, 0 0 0 

Building, 697 12 0 

Orient. Publ. Fund, 79 3 0 

Messrs. Williams and Norgate, 1481 5 6 

Conservation of Sanscrit MSS., ; „ 458 10 6 

Zoological Garden, , 12 0 0 

Catalogue of Persian MSS., 30 0 0 

Miscellaneous, 416 5 3 

Sundries, 713 6 7 


15,681 0 10 

Balance In the Bank of Bengal : 

Dr. Muir’s, 898 10 O 

As. Society’s, .... 1411 4 7 

Cash in hand, \ ■ 128 1 9 * 


Es. 18,119 1 2 

By the death of several Members outstandings to the amount of 
448 Es. have to be written off, 

Phe following will shew the Financial position of the Society 

Cash Assets Outstandings . Gross Assets . ZiaMUties* 

1869 4,438 i% 8,966 13,404 3,205 


T3ie following is their Budget for the coming year 


INCOME. 


Admission fees, . 
Subscriptions, . . . 
Publications, . . . 

Library, . , 

Coin Fund, 

Building, 

Secretary’s Office, 


Expenditure. 

Publications, / 

Library, . 

Coin Pund, 

Building, 

Secretary’s Office, 


Rs. 

Am, 

p. 

. 1200 

0 

0 

. 9000 

0 

0 

. 1200 

0 

0 

600 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

, 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12000 

0 

0 

j As. 

i>. 

. 5000 

0 

0 

. 2700 

0 

0 

300 

0 

0 

800 

0 

0 

, 3200 

0 

0 

12000 

0 

0 


Officers. 

The general duties of the Secretary, including the publication, of 
the Proceedings, during the year haye been carried, on by Professor 
Blochmann and Dr. Stoliczka. The Philological part of the 
Journal was edited by Mr. Blochmann and the Natural History 
by Dr. Stoliczka. Colonel Gastr ell carried on the duties of 
financial Secretary until September, when on his leaving Calcutta 
Colonel Hyde kindly offered to accept the onorous duties of the 
Treasurer and retained the charge of the same to the end of the 
year. 

The Council favourably record their satisfaction with the services 
of the Assistant Secretary, B&bu Prat&paehaadra Ghosha, B. A., 
and the Assistant Librarian Babu Money Lall Bysack, who have 
been assiduous in the performance of their duties. 
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It was proposed by Mr. H. F. Blanford and seconded by Mr. D. 

Waldie that the report as read be adopted. — Carried unanimously. 

The balloting lists of officers and members of tbe Council of tbe 
Society, as recommended by tbe Council, having been submitted tbe J 
Chairman proposed, and it was agreed to that Mr. H. F. Blanford 
and Mr. D. Walclie act as scrutineers. , ; 

The Chairman next submitted the accounts of the Society for the 
4 past year, and proposed that Sir Bichard Temple and Mr. D. W alclie 
be requested to act as auditors. — Carried. 

The ballot having been taken the scrutineers reported that the fol- 
lowing gentlemen have been elected officers and members of the 
Council of the Society for the ensuing year. 

President . A 

The Hon’ble J. B. Phear. 

Vice-Presidents . 

Thomas Oldham, LL. D. | J. Fayrer, M. D., C, S. I. 

B&bu B&jendraMa Mitra. 

Treasurer and Secretaries . 

Lieut. Col. EL Hyde, B. E, (Financial Department). 

H. Blochmann, M. A., (Philological Department). 3 

F. Stoliczka, Ph. D., (Natural history Department). 

i Members of Council. 

The Hon’ble J. B. Phear. J*. Ewart, M. D. 

I Thomas Oldham, LL. D. The Hon’ble W„ Markby. 

I J. Fayrer, M. D., C. S. I. Col. H. ThuilHer, B. E. 

| Bdbu E&jenclral&la Mitra. B&bu Devendra Mallik. % 

f S.B. Partridge, M; D. C. H. Tawney, M. A. ^ 

The Hon’ble J. P. Norman. H. F. Blanford, A.B.S.M. 

Lieut. Col. H. Hyde, B. E. TEL Blochmann, M. A. r 

F. Stoliczka, Ph. D. 

. ■ • ,v~ 

List of Societies and other Institutions with which exchanges , ( > 
of publications lave been made during 1869. ; y 
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Batavia :— Societe des sciences des lades Nederland£ses. 

Berlin: — Boyal Academy. ' , ; 

Bombay : — Asiatic Society. 

Boston : — Natural History Society. 

Bordeaux : — Bordeaux Academy. 

Brussels : — Scientific Society. 

Cherbourgh : — Societe Imperiale des Sciences Naturelles. 
Calcutta : — Agric. and Hortic. Society of India. 
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The chairman then read the following "brief address of the Presi- 
dent, Dr. Thomas Oldham, who has been called away from the 
presidency town by important official duties, 


ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT. 


Gehtlemen of the Asiatic Society, 

The necessity of attending to important professional 
duties, at a distance from Calcutta, will, I regret to say, prevent my 
having the pleasure of being with you at the annual meeting of your 
Society. I do not, however, wish that anniversary to pass, without 
a few words of congratulation, and of farewell, although I cannot 
deliver them to you personally. 

It was my duty to point out to you at the last anniversary meet- 
ing, that from the state of the finances of the Society, your Council 
had been compelled to insist upon the necessity for curtailing, in 
every possible way, the expenditure of the Society. It was even 
seriously in contemplation to suspend the publication of the Journal 
of the Society, until the finances had recovered. But, it was de- 
termined that every effort should be made in other directions, before 
this last act, amounting almost, as we thought, to the extinction of 
the Society, should be resorted to. We felt strongly also, that if 
the Society had failed to command the support of those interested in 
natural history and philological enquiries, the cause , of that failure 
must be sought in the action of the Society itself, and must not he 
presumed to arise from any absence of an intelligent appreciation of 
the value or importance of such enquiries. This view I endeavoured 
to impress upon you in my brief address of last year, And I rejoice to 
think that tho same views have guided the management of your So- 
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ciety during the past year. In brief, we felt that to be successful, the 
Society must be useful ; and that to be useful, it must adopt very 
much the same principles of action -which alone are known to 
succeed in other associations. Among the most important of these, 
punctuality in all the arrangements of the Society appeared to 
stand first. Punctuality in judgment, punctuality in accounts, 
punctuality in publications. ' 

I need not here insist on the fact, that without a sufficient 
income, no Society can carry out its operations. And when, as in 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal, the sole source of such income is the 
voluntary contributions of its members, it was of the very first 
importance that these contributions should be promptly available, 
for the objects to which they were to be applied. Our first efforts 
were, therefore, directed to endeavouring to bring in all outstanding 
claims of this kind, and to establish a system of more regular, and 
prompt collections, and payment. The result has been that your 
Council are able to report to you, that we have during the year 
1869, received of arrears of previous years on all accounts Bs. 
2,681-5-0. But we must still point to the fact, that in a similar 
way, on all accounts there was at the close of the year 1869, no 
less than Bs. 8,966, still due to the Society. 

More than two-thirds of this large sum is made up of the 
admission fees, and annual contributions of members! And I 
cannot avoid again urging upon the members of the Society, that 
it is not possible for the Council of the Society, to carry into 
practice their ardent wishes to render the Society effective, and to 
do this punctually and quickly, unless they are supported by the 
members at large. The fact of their becoming members, I assume 
to be sufficient proof of their appreciation of the advantages to be 
gained from such association ; but if this membership brings with 
it privileges, it also creates duties, and the obligation to fulfil their 
part of the contract by paying regularly the contributions, which 
as members they have agreed to pay, is not the least of these. 

During the year just passed, there have been elections of 51 mem- 
bers. Against this we have lost from various causes, 36, leaving an 
actual addition to the list of 15 members ; the total at dose of 1869 
being 442, as against 427, at dose of 1868. But so far as income is 
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concerned, the liberal arrangements by which members, temporarily 
absent, from India do not pay must be remembered, and thus out of 
the 442 only 304 are actually contributing. And again out of this 
number of 304, no less than 189 are non-resident members whose 
rate of contribution is only one-half that of the 115 residents. 

In connection with Jhis, I would ask the serious attention of the 
'* members to the steady growth of the Society during the last 10 
years. Our total number in 1860 was only 242 ,• the total in 1869 
was 442. I consider this the most conyincing proof of the justice of 
the views which led to the reduction of the annual contributions. 
And I would even go farther and express a deliberate conviction 
that this reduction has not yet been carried out sufficiently. I would 
ask the consideration of this by the incoming Council, and am 
satisfied that, after the collection of outstanding claims, it would 
be a wise policy to render the advantages of membership accessible 
to a wider circle than at present, by reducing the amount of annual 
contribution. 

. I shall just allude to one other point of account, which I think 
affords a very just source of congratulation ; your Oouncil has been 
enabled during the twelve months, just passed, to pay off Bs. 3,600 
of old debts due by the Society. And they now come before the 
Society, with the satisfactory statement that there is not one single 
claim against the Society of any kind, or of any date, which has 
not been discharged. There are a few hills for the current 
expenditure of the last month of the year, including salaries of your 
office establishment, &c., which could not be submitted before the 
end of the year, when the accounts were closed, but these only 
amount to the sum of about 1800 rupees, and these could and would 
have been paid, had there been time to obtain the bills before closing 
the accounts. The Council now, therefore, have the gratification of 
handing over the management of your Society to their successors, . 
free from debts of any kind. And with a small balance of cash in 
hand to carry on to the present year, a sum of 2000 rupees in 
Securities, and outstandings, — the greater portion, if at all, of 
which will be realized, — of nearly 9000 rupees. I think this 
result, as compared with the financial state, in which in 1868 
we received the management, entitles your retiring Oouncil to 
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the warmest thanks of the Society. It would be : unjust did I not 
state that we are mainly indebted for this favourable result to your 
Finance Committee, who have been most earnest and punctual m 
their attendance, and in their efforts to bring your finances 4 into a 
healthy state ; and especially to your Treasurers, Colonel J. E. 
Grastrell, and lately to Colonel Hyde, <; who have spared no 
personal exertion to carry out the views of the Committee. 

Considering this question of a healthy state of the finances of 
the Society, to be one affecting the very life-blood of the Association, 
without which even existence would be impossible, I have detained 
you with these few words. And I would again venture to urge, 
that unless supported by the members, and the prompt payment of 
their contributions, all the efforts of your officers will be in vain. 

Goineidently with these improvements in your financial condition, 

I would also point to the great improvements which your Secretaries ; 
have introduced in your J ournal and Proceedings. The record of 
each meeting of the Society during the two years just passed has 
been, as a rule, in the hands of the members before the next monthly 
meeting. The last number of the Proceedings for the past year, 
with Index &c., was issued early in January. The Proceedings 
have, as anticipated, become a very valuable, and rapid means of 
publication of the shorter papers, and of abstracts of the important 
contributions to the Society; and in itself, the volume for 1869, 
of nearly 300 pages with 7 plates gives an admirable summary of 
the labours of the Society. 

The Journal, has also been punctually issued. Of each part, four 
numbers for the year have appeared, within twelve months. And 
each forms a volume of much value in itself. I may remind you that 
it would have been impossible to make such a statement regarding 
the Journal of the Society for the last 20 years certainly. I ventured 
in addressing you last year to insist upon the necessity of this punc- 
tuality in the appearance of the Journal, if it were to maintain its 
interest. Contributors of valuable papers naturally object to delay 
in the publication of their results, and if it be uncertain whether 
these will appear at all, or perhaps only after lapse of years, will 
certainly seek for other medium of publication. And independently of 
this, I would ask how long any one of us would continue to subscribe 
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to a book or a daily or weekly or even monthly journal, no matter 
what its special subject might be, if they found that, instead of 
appearing at the appointed time it came at long and irregular 
intervals, the issue of January say, appearing in December! And 
it is equally so with the Journal of your Society ; unless it appears 
regularly and at stated intervals, it will unavoidably cease to excite 
any interest in the subscribers. 

Gentlemen, no one save those who have actually tried the ex- 
periment, can realize the difficulty, and the labour involved in the 
regular issue of such a publication in this country. And if I 
speak strongly of the obligations the Society is under to its 
Secretaries for this result, and for the regular issue of your 
J ournal and Proceedings, I do so, because I can speak from per- 
sonal and intimate knowledge of the exertions it has necessi- 
tated, and of the time which has been, in the midst of other and 
pressing duties, devoted to it. That this regularity in issue is ap- 
preciated, I have had during the year many very gratifying 
proofs, and only a short time since, an old and very valued con- 
tributor to the Journal, and member of the Society, in Europe, 
acknowledging the receipt of some parts of the Journal which were' 
Wanting to complete his series of some years since, says with ear- 
nestness : u As to 1868, X am now able to go to the Binder with 
everythingfor the year complete, long before the close of 1869, 
which for the J ournal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal is wonderful ! ! 5r 
I can only express an earnest hope that the Secretaries may be 
enabled to maintain this regularity of issue, convinced that the 
members will duly appreciate the importance of their exertions. 
I would even venture to suggest that by alternating the aj)pearance 
of the different numbers, these advantages would be even more fully 
Secured. If the members, taking 4 numbers of each part as the* 
regular issue forth© year, or eight in all, 1 of Part I, were to ap- 
pear say in February, April, July and October, and the numbers 
of Part II, in March, June, September, and December, the 
members would have a number of the Journal every six weeks or 
two months. Such a systematic issue, could only be maintained by 
having the printing and illustrations of the Journal prepared some 
time before the date of issue. But- with the large number of 
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valuable papers which, are now coming to the Society, there will be 
no difficulty in this. 

, I alluded last year to certain objections which had been made td 
the present division of the Journal, according to the subject matter 
of the papers published, and endeavoured to shew, that this 
appeared to me a question which nothing but experience could 
answer. I think now we can come to a definite conclusion in the 
matter. There has been no difficulty finding good original matter 
for both of the divisions, and a full number of Journals have been 
issued, while the fact regarding the sale of these numbers are 
sufficient in my opinion to prove how fully the public appreciate 
the division. The returns of sales shew the following numerical 
result : — 


Year. 

Subscrib- 

ed 

volumes. 

Double 

numbers. 

Double 
numbers 
of previ- 
ous years. 

Part I, [ 

■ 

year. 

Part XT, | 

• V • 

curr.year. 

Double 

curr.year. 

1860 

1861 

1862 

1863 

1864 ; 

1865 

71 

69 

68 

70 

67 

108 

13 

15 

15 

30 

34 

Di 

vision of * 

45 

Journal wi 

2 

as introdu 

3 

ced. 

1 

1866 

113 


15 

0 

5 

3 

1867 

80 


37 

36 

95 

3 

1868 

' 77 


38 

30 

64 

1 

1869 

77 


30 

46 

81 

1 


This tabular statement shews that the applications for the 
Journal, were in 1860 only IS, in 1864, 34, in 1865, the first year " 
after, the division was introduced 51, and in 1868, 133 and for 
last year 158. Now, not only does this satisfactorily shew the in- 
creasing value attached to your Journal in this country, but the 
separate sales of the separate parts, shew, I think, very conclu- 
sively that a considerable proportion of this increase of demand has 
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arisen from the increased facilities afforded by the division of the 
subjects treated of, to all who are more especially interested in 
.one branch of enquiry rather than another. 

Similar favorable reports of the sale of our J ournal reach us from 
our agents at home, though we have not as yet received detailed 
statements of the separate applications. 

I would also ask attention to the fact that during the last few 
years, much more has been given to the members than hitherto, 
while to the public the cost has been considerably reduced. 

Whatever doubts therefore I have had as to the practicability 
of effectively maintaining this division of our Journal, have been 
entirely dispelled by the experience of last year, and I believe this 
division to be not only convenient (which was obvious) but also 
both practicable and profitable. 

I would also ask your attention to the greatly increased interest 
and value of the papers published in your Journal, and to the im- 
provement in the illustrations. That the contributions have excited 
much attention from the highest authorities on the subjects treated 
of is shewn by the criticisms on them, which have appeared in the 
Scientific Journals of Europe. The Society is indebted for one of the 
most attractive illustrations in the Journal of last year, to Mr. 
W. T. Blanford, who has contributed the very admirably executed 
coloured plate of a new species, Trochalojpteron Fairbcmlcii , described 
by himself. Indeed it has only been by similar contributions of time 
and labour, that under the pressure of limited resources, we have 
been able to produce so valuable a volume of the Journal during 
the year. 

It had been my wish to have taken a brief retrospect of the 
labour of the Society during the year, but my absence for some 
months will preclude the possibility of this. There is one 
subject which has been prominently brought forward, on which I 
would say a few words. We have had more than one communica- 
tion on the early history of the Sundarbans,* and have been 
strenuously urged to initiate a regular examination of this wild and 
now uninhabitable jungle district, with a view to determine the 
existence, and investigate the ruins of cities said to occur, or 
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known to occur, witkin its limits. And the most terrific stories of 
the inroads of savage pirates, of the occurrence of tremendous 
gales — and awful waves carrying with them the devastation of 
everything, have been invited to account for the extinction of these 
cities, and the abandonment of the lands then under cultivation. 
The joint action of the Society and others has been invited to stir 
up the Government of the country to undertake a systematic 
examination of the whole area ; and wonderful prospects have been 
held up of intending archaeological discoveries to reward the risk 
of life and health, which such an expedition would involve. X 
cannot agree with these views — and for this reason, that I am 
compelled to view the changes which have occurred in this iSundar- 
ban tract as the necessary results of undeviating natural laws, in- 
volving nothing more than the most gradual and ordinary changes, 
such as are still in progress. 

I suppose no one will hesitate to acknowledge that the whole of 
the country, including the Sundarban proper, lying between the 
Hughly on the west, and the Megna on the east, is only the delta 
caused by the deposition of the debris carried down by the rivers 
Ganges and Brahmaputra, and their tributaries. It is also equally 
well known that in such flats, the streams are constantly altering 
their courses, eating away on one bank and depositing' on the other, 
until the channel in which they formerly flowed became choked up, 
and the water is compelled to seek another course. It is also 
certain that in this peculiar delta, the general course of the main 
waters of the Ganges has gradually tracked from the west towards 
the east, until of late years the larger body of the waters of the 
Ganges have united with those of the Brahmaputra and have toge- 
ther proceeded to the sea as the Megna. Every stream whether large 
or small, flowing through such a flat, tends to raise its own bed or 
channel, by the deposition of the silt and sand it holds suspended 
in its waters, — and by this gradual deposition the channel bed of 
the stream is raised above the actual level of the adjoining flats. 
It is impossible to suj)pose a river continuing to flow along the 
top of a raised bank, if not compelled to do so by artificial means, 
and the consequence of this filling in and raising of its bed, is that 
at the first opportunity, the stream necessarily abandons its original 
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course, and seeks a new channel in the lower ground adjoining — 
until after successive changes it has gradually wandered over the 
whole flat and raised the entire surface to the same general level. 
The same process is then repeated, new channels are cut out, and 
new deposits formed. Bearing these admitted principles in mind, 
look to the delta of the Granges and Brahmaputra. The Ganges 
river emerging from its upper levels round the Bajmahal Hills, and 
prevented hy their solid rocky harrier from cutting further to the 
west, sought its channel in the lower ground adjoining— and origi- 
nally flowed, into the main hody of its waters along the general 
course now indicated hy the Bhaghirathi and Hughly. But graclu/ 
ally filling up this channel it was again compelled to seek a new 
course in the lower, because as yet comparatively unfilled in ground, 
lying to the east. And the same process being repeated- it wand- 
ered successively from the rocky western limit of the delta-flat 
towards the eastern. If this progress eastwards was allowed to he 
sufficiently slow to admit of the gradual filling in of the country ad- 
joining, the delta was formed continuously up to the same general 
level, and the larger streams or channels passing through this flat 
to the sea became unavoidably diminished in size, and in the 
quantity and force of the water they carried, the main hody passing 
around further to the east, and having its course in the channels 
successively formed there. I need not here point out the successive 
stages in the formation of the delta, or shew how these have been 
exactly paralleled by similar changes in the course and deposits 
of the Brahmaputra, and the other rivers which unite with the 
Ganges. We are at present concerned rather with the results 
arising from these changes as affecting the existence and distribu- 
tion of population. 

The vary first necessity for the existence of man is the presence 
o{ drinkable sweet water. Where this cannot be procured, it 
is certain that man can make no settlement, — and it is equally 
certain that the removal or destruction of the sources of supply of 
this necessary element of existence will compel him to abandon his 
abode, and change his habitation. We have not to go beyond the 
delta of the Ganges itself to see the application of these facts, in 
explanation of the former history of the Sandarban. The more 
modern course of theTarge rivers give us a patent illustration of 
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tlie successive conditions of all. To tlie east where now tlie great 
body of the waters of these rivers is discharged, we find the force 
of the fresh water sufficient to overcome the strength of the tide, 
and the influx of salt water from the sea. And down to the very 
mouths of the rivers here, fresh water (often for hours in the day 
flowing over a basis of salt water beneath) can readily be procured. 
The consequence is that towns and villages line the banks of every 
stream, and population and cultivation follow the course of this, 
the prime element of their existence. To the east as we have said 
the filling in of the Delta lias not yet reached the same level as 
to the west, and the fresh waters here retain sufficient power, 
therefore to be carried down to the sea. In earlier "times, pre- 
cisely similar conditions must have existed further to The west \ 
the larger portion of the river waters found their exit through the. 
channels there, and were thus in sufficient force to be carried down 
to the very sea, and the natural consequences of this was, that man 
fixed his abode, where he could procure fresh water, towns and 
cities arose, and taking advantage of the great facilities for trade 
offered by their position, increased in importance and number, 
until the necessary changes in the course of the streams which 
supplied them deprived them of the possibility of existence. That 
this is the natural interpretation of the facts, appears to me abund- 
antly evidenced by the circumstance that within this abandoned tract 
and in its vicinity, at the present day, when the swarming popula- 
tion is seeking utility for settlement in every direction, not a single 
spot finds its settler, save where fresh water is to be had ; and 
the traveller* may go for days or weeks through the countless 
anastomising creeks and channels of the tidal Sundarban, without 
finding a single abode, whereas the moment be reaches any sj)ot 
where fresh water is obtainable, he finds cultivation sjueading and 
the population increasing. 

I alluded to the existence down to the very sea board of towns and 
villages along the corner of the Megna &c., where fresh water 
is still procurable. But I cannot shut my eyes to the consideration 
that in the course of time (and very probably, as I believe, in a very 
short time unless prevented by artificial means), these very localities 
must themselves be again deserted and a Sundarban tract will then 
be found in the eastern face of the delta, as it now is in the western. 
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The rooting harrier of tlxe Tipper ah hills will prevent any further 
extension of the delta channels to the east, and even at the present 
time the waters of the Megna are flowing on a raised hank, formed 
of its own deposits. It needs hut some trifling change, as an unusually 
great fall of rain or flood, the accidental stranding of drift timber 
or some equally trivial, or apparently trivial, cause to throw the 
whole hody of water from its present channel to seek another and 
lower hed in the country to the west. And I think it requires hut 
a very superficial examination of the ground to predict, that a very 
short time, comparatively speaking, must elapse before the great 
stream of the united waters of the Ganges and Brahmaputra will 
find their course to the sea through some channel to the west of the 
present course. The delta streams will then commence to travel 
hack again over the flat in successive courses, tending gradually 
to the west, as they have now for generations been travelling 
towards the east. I think also that the physical outline of 
the country points to the fact, that for some time the main 
course of the rivers must assume, on the large scale, the 
com$e indicated now by tile Gorai and Horungatta to the sea In 
fact the peculiar physical characteristics of the Backergunge district, 
in the northern portion of which especially nearly two-thirds of the 
surface is jheel and marsh, point to the fact that this portion of the 
delta was from some physical cause or other, which carried • the 
waters past the heads of the streams flowing through, not occupied 
by the numerous channels of the rivers for as long a period as the 
districts to the west. The great depression in which this very 
remarkable series of jheels now lies, is as I believe, only a part 
of the delta which has not been filled in, by the river deposits, to 
the same level as the country adjoining, — and this lower level line 
of channel must be seized on by the rivers, the moment they ar e 
diverted from their present course. Indeed this diversion has 
commenced and the rapid enlargement of the channel of the Gorai 
is only the first indication of the vast changes which will result. 

I will also notice that these changes cannot hut be beneficial to 
the new port of Morefigunj : and would suggest that they should 
be watched with reference to their general cause, and to the wider 
results, rather than with a view to the preservation of any special 
limited locality. The time will undoubtedly come, when the larger 
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quantity of these great rivers willagain, having filled in this great 
depressioxLj tend to the west and will eventually (when, it could not 
be predicted) find their way to the ocean through the now nearly 
abandoned courses of the Bhaghirathi and Hughly. 

I feel convinced, therefore, that there is no necessity to resort 
to any fancied effects of Cyclone-waves, of the inroads of pirates, or 
the persecution of other peoples, to account for the occurrence at 
the present time of ruins in the Sundarban. Cyclone waves, and 
persecution and robbery do not drive men from their abodes near 
the sea-board now, though they may cause vast destruction of pro* 
perty, and produce great suffering. Nor would these causes, as 
I believe, have sufficed in earlier time, to produce the same rer 
suit. Doubtless they may have diminished the pang with which 
the settler abandoned the homes in which his family had grown 
round him, but unless combined with the far more general and 
more unavoidable compulsion of the want of water I believe that, 

* however they may have affected individuals, they would have "been 
powerless to induce communities to abandon positions favorable for 
trade, and for the acquirement of wealth. 

The pressure of other duties must, Gentlemen, plead my excuse 
for not noticing other matters which have comp up during the 
year. I would now only thank you for the confidence you placed 
in me, by confiding to me the high and respectable post of your 
President for the year just passed. I would thank you heartily 
for the kindness with which my efforts to improve and advance the 
interests of the Society have been received, and for the friendly 
support I have invariably met with. To your officers for the past 
year, I feel greatly and sincerely indebted for their earnest and 
hearty cooperation in everything tending to its benefit. If there 
have been failures, they have not arisen from the absence of a 
desire to succeed : if there have been successes, they have been 
the result of the united and helpful exertions of all. I am glad to 
be able to resign the chair to my successor, leaving him the 
Society free from debt, and with income proj^erly invested, suf- 
ficient to render your Association effective and useful. I am glad 
also that your choice has fallen on one so much more competent, 
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than I hare been to promote your interests. My absence from 
among you this evening, which necessity alone could hare caused 
has confirmed my opinion that your President ought to be one con- 
stantly resident in Calcutta. And I look forward with great hopes 
to the steady progress and increased utility of the Society, under 
the presidency of the learned member, to whom I now resign the 
Chair. 

Camp Chanda , January 22nd , 1870. 

Before the meeting terminated it was proposed by the chairman, 
l)r. S. B. Partridge, and seconded by H. P. B 1 a n f o r d, Esq., 
and carried with acclamation — 

That the special thanks of the Society be given to Colonel J . E. 
Gastrell for his very able services rendered to the Society as 
Treasurer for the last six years. 

Ordinary Meeting for the month of February, 1870, 

The meeting then resolved into an ordinary meeting — 

Dr. S. B. P a r t r i d g e, in the chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The receipt of the following presentations was announced : — 

1. Prom Colonel G\ H. Saxton, Canur, — a set of iron imple- 
ments &c. found in a cromlech in the estate of Major Sweet. The 
following letter, dated 25th Nov., 1869, accompanied the donation. 

“The accompanying were quite recently dug out from a cromlech on 
the estate of Major S w e e t in the South side of theNilgherry plateau. 
Many other things of the same description as well as some quite dif- 
ferent, were found in the same place. Similar Cromlechs exist all 
over the Nilgherries, and some have been opened before this, but 
I believe not many. In some of those, precisely similar articles have 
been found, but in others the search has been fruitless, perhaps they 
had been previously opened. I dont know whether the Society has 
on record any information regarding the Nilgherry cromlechs, but 
I send these, hoping that some Archaeologist may make them inter- 
esting by instituting enquiries, which I shall be happy to assist in,, 
after my return to the hills in the hot season. None of the present 
hill tribes possess the slightest knowledge as to the origin of either 
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tlie cromlechs, or tlie numerous crimes still existing, Noobjeotion 
is offered by the bill people to any one excavating in the Cairnes* 
There is, however, some superstitious dread in existence about 
any interference with the cromlechs. Major Sweet personally 
opened this cromlech, and extracted those relics on his own proper- 
ty, and the only feeling shewn, appears to have been a fear, that 
the spirits of the bygone people, to whom these relics belong, would 
surely resent the sacrilege, which the present tribes would therefore 
not join in committing. In some instances I learn, that the 
Burghes have- made objection to the opening of cromlechs, but 
never on any plea that the monument at any time appertained to 
the forefathers of any existing tribe. 

The metal of which these implements are made appears to be 
generally iron and brass, but it requires examination. The earth- 
enware chatties are all filled with earth and bones of which some 
are enclosed. The Todars are undoubtedly the oldest occupants 
of these hills, now existing. Their traditions claim for the tribe 
a great antiquity, and declare, that the Todars were originally crea- 
ted on the Nilgherries ; and that the other tribes immigrated from 
■some other country. I am not aware what evidence exists, on 
which to found any opinion as to the period, back to which the 
Todars would carry their traditions, but it seems clear that both 
cromlechs and cairnes are antecedent to that. On what grounds I 
know not, but popular belief gives from 800 to 2000 years as the 
age of the relics I now send. Mr. Metz, a German Missionary 
who has for 25 years worked on the Nilgherries, and for that 
long time held intimate intercourse with the hill tribes, indeed lived 
with them in their villages and huts, is the only person who can 
be able to form any reliable opinion on this subject, and I hear 
that he says they must be 800 and may be 2000 years old. It is 
remarkable and very corroborant of great antiquity that no coin of 
any kind has ever been found amongst these remains of a bygone 
age,” 

The pottery, sent by Ool. Saxton, is quite similar to that de- 
scribed from the Ooorg Cromlechs by Dr. T. Oldham, in the Pro- 
ceedings of the Society for August, 1869. The iron implements 
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are to a great exteat identical in form with, those described and 
figured in Yol. III, of the Transact. Bombay Literary Society, 
p. 324, &c. 

2. From J. G. D e 1 m e r i c k, Esq., Rawul Pindi, — specimens 
of moulds used in counterfeiting coins ; the following letter accompa- 
nied the specimens. 

“A few weeks ago the Police of this District, in searching for 
implements of coining, discovered in the houses of Chandra Mall 
and his brothers Jewaya Mall, goldsmiths and residents of the 
town of Rawnl Pindi, a quantity of moulds and forged Bactriau 
coins. These men are well known coin dealers, and as the moulds 
themselves would no doubt be objects of interest to the members 
of the coin committee, I have despatched by dak bhangy four of the 
best specimens. They are composed of a fine description of clay, 
and are the only ones in good preservation. The others were in 
broken bits and formed a pretty large heap on the Magistrate’s 
table. I suspect that the men received timely information of the 
movements of the Police, and were thus able to break up nearly the 
whole of the moulds, but nevertheless there was ample evidence to 
prove that they were old and systematic offenders.” 

“The moulds, I send, are all of the largest silver coins of 
Eucratides, of Heliocles and Laodice, of Hermeus, and of Azilises. . 

I may add that no implements of coining groper were fonnd and 
that the fabricated coins were destroyed by order of the Magistrate.” 

General A. Cunningham published many years ago notices 
on forged coins of the Bactrians and Indo- Scythians ; vide Journal 
Asiatic Society, Bengal, 1840, Yol. IX, p. 1217 &c. The moulds 
forwarded by Mr. D e 1 m e r i c k shew a high finish, and coins cast 
in them require careful examination to be detected as falsifications. 

3. From the Government of India, a copy of catalogue of Sans- 
crit manuscripts in the southern division of the Bombay Presidency. 

In connection with the specimens of implements forwarded by Col. 
Saxton, the President announced that Mr. H. Rivet t-Oarnac 
has brought a fine collection of similar relics from Central India, 
and will lay them before the meeting. 
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Mr. H. B i vet t-0 a r n a c, in exhibiting these specimens of iron 


and other implements found in tumuli near Nagpur, observed that 
lie -would not trouble tbe members with, any lengthened description 
of the tumuli from which these remains had been obtained. De- 
tailed accounts of the Cromlechs, IQstvaens, and Barrows of Central 
and Southern India had, from time to time, appeared in the Society’s 
Journal, and in the Journals of the Bombay and Madras Societies, 
and the existence and character of these remains were doubtless 
well known to many gentlemen present. He would, however, de- 
sire to remind the meeting of the interesting point noticed by 
Colonel Meadows Taylor, who examined many Barrows in 
the Deccan, and who on his return to England visited and excavated 
some of the old tumuli in the North of England, and found an 
extraordinary resemblance to exist between the remains in India 
and in Europe. 


Colonel Meadows Taylor in his paper, read before the 
Boyal Irish Academy,* had brought out in a most striking manner, 
the perfect similarity that exists between the Barrows and Crom- 
lechs of the Deccan, and the tumuli of Western and Northern 
Europe. Nagpiir is situated on the eastern border of the trap 
formation of the Deccan, and here, where the stone most ready to 
hand consists of basalt, the tumuli are found in the shape of 
mounds surrounded hy a single or double row of trap boulders, and 
similar in shape and construction to the well known Barrows of 
Scotland, the North of England, and other parts of Europe. Eur- 
ther to the East of N&gptir on the sandstone formation, the form 
of tumuli changes, and Cromlechs or Kistvaens, similar to the 
i( Xitscoiy House” of Aylesford take the place of the Barrows. 

And it is not only in the shape of the tumulus that the most 
extraordinary identity is to be traced between the prehistoric 
remains of India and Europe, but in the manner in which the 
bodies are buried in the urns and in the ornaments, and 
weapons placed with the urns within the tomb, the same striking 
resemblance is to be traced between the discoveries made in both 
countries. The specimens before the meeting* were, Mr. B i v e 1 1- 


* See the -pnners of Colonel Meadows Taylor, C. S. I., in. the Journal 
of the Eoyal .! i\i > i\ and in that of the Ethnological Society. 
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Carnac said, but a few of a very large number of articles found 
in these Barrows, but they were quite sufficient to establish the 
identity referred to. These iron implements were invariably found 
together with pottery urns, or with fragments of them, for it 
was extremely difficult to get out the urns intact. Most of the speci- 
mens in the collection spoke for themselves, but the iron snaffle, 
the stirrups, the spear and other accoutrements of the warrior, 
whose tomb had been examined, were, he ventured to think, of 
special interest. He would also draw attention to a very perfect 
specimen of an iron battle-axe. It would be seen that the iron 
crossbands by which the axe was fastened to the handle were still 
intact, A reference to the Illustrated Catalogue of the Royal Irish 
Academy would shew that this specimen had an exact counterpart 
in an axe found in Ireland, in a Barrow similar to that from which 
the axe now exhibited was exhumed. And the same remark applied 
to the bangles and other articles in the collection, which would be 
found to resemble, in every respect, remains discovered, under ex- 
actly similar circumstances, in Ireland, which remains were figured 
in the Catalogue above referred to. 

Another circumstance was perhaps worthy of notice, and might 
be useful in assisting to determine the age to which they belonged. 
On the sculp tarings of the Bhilsa and Oomraoti topes, a people, 
who would appear to he distinct from the Aryans, were there 
represented wearing bangles, and armed with battle-axes similar 
to those now exhibited. 

There was yet another circumstance connected with the remains 
which was perhaps as interesting as any of the points above 
noticed of the similarity between the remains in India and 
Europe, And he was not aware that this point had been noticed 
before. His attention had first been drawn to it by a work entitled 
a Archaic Sculptiirings” written by Sir James Simpson, 
the well known antiquarian. This book contained an account, 
with illustrations, of peculiar marks found on the monoliths, which 
surround the Barrows in Northern Europe. • Now although he 
(Mr, R ivett-Garnae) had often visited the N6gpur tumuli, 
and noticed some indistinct markings on the weather-worn stones, 
he had never paid any very particular attention to them, until 
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lie saw tlie engravings in Sir James Simpson’s Work* 
He was then immediately struck "by the further extraordinary re- 
semblance between the so-called “ cup marks” on the monoliths 
surrounding the Barrows in England, and the marks on the trap 
boulders which encircled the Barrows near N&gpur. Indeed, if the 
members interested would be so good as to compare the sketch of the 
Barrows and cup marks given in Sir James Simpson’s book, 
with the tracing laid before the meeting of the (< cnp marks” on one 
of the Barrows at Junapani, near N&gpur, this extraordinary resem- 
blance would at once be apparent. The identity between the shape 
and construction of the tumuli, and between the remains found in 
the tumuli of the two countries had already been noticed, and now 
here was a third, and still more remarkable point, the discovery 
on these tumuli of markings which corresponded exactly with the 
markings found on the same class of tumuli in Europe. He would 
not trouble the meeting now with any theories founded on this 
extraordinary resemblance. A paper containing a full account of the 
discoveries, with sketches of the tumuli, the remains found therein, 
and the markings on the stones would soon be published, and all 
who took any interest in the subject would find therein snch in- 
formation as he was able to give. The subj eet of the similarity of 
the pre-historic remains of the Deccan and Northern Europe had also 
been treated of, most exhaustively, by Colonel MeadowsTaylor 
in a paper which was doubtless familiar to most of the members. 
But the (t cup markings” to which aJlusion had been made above, 
had not, he believed, been noticed before, and they formed, he 
would submit, another and very extraordinary addition to the mass 
of evidence which already existed in favor of the view, that a 
branch of the nomadic tribes who swept, at an early date, over 
Europe, penetrated into India also. 

These tumuli were to be traced from Southern India, through 
the Deccan, to N&gptir. He had not as yet been able to ascertain 
whether they were found in the country lying between N&gpur 
and the Punjab. But on the frontier they were met with in 
large quantities, and from thence they could be traced, as if marking 
the line of progress of some great tribe, through Central Asia and 
Russia into Northern Europe. 
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Enquiries were now being made on tbe subject, and be hoped 
soon to be able to inform tbe Society of tbe result of further 
discoveries, and also that tbe chain of tumuli, tbe record of tbe 
movements of tribes between Gentral India and Northern Europe, 
was complete. 

A lengthened discussion ensued in which Mr. E. 0. B a y 1 e y, 
Mr. H. F. Blanford, the chairman and several other members 
toot part. 

Dr. A. M. Verchere drew the attention to a sketch which was 
published with his paper in the Journal of the {Society for 1867, 
(Ft. II., p. 114). His suggestion then was that the small holes, 
or cups, in large boulders between Jubbee and Nikkee on the Indus, 
have been either made by a race of men, or that they had a glacial 
origin. He then thought rather to incline to the latter than to the 
first hypothesis, but it is just as well possible that those excava- 
tions have been executed by men. There are at present no settle- 
ments of any kind in the close neighbourhood. 

The following gentlemen duly proposed and seconded at the last 
Meeting were ballotted for and elected ordinary members : — 

Baden Powell, Esq., 0. S. | J. H. Newman, Esq., M. D. 

Surgeon Fred. W m. Alex. De F a b e c k, 

The following have intimated their desire to withdraw from the 
Society : — 

E. G. Man, Esq. [W. L. Granville, Esq. 

Bieut. Ool. G. B. M a 1 1 e s o n. P. 0 a r n e g y, Esq. 

The Hon. F. G1 o v e r. A. H. Gi 1 e s, Esq. 

The Council reported that they have ordered on a recommenda- 
tion of the Finance Committee — that debts to the amount of 448 Bs. 
due to the Society, and 33 Rs. 10 ans. due to the Oriental Fund, by 
members and gentlemen deceased, be written off. 

The receipt of the following communications was announced : — 

1. Notes on some new species of birds from the North Eastern 
Frontier of India, — by Dr. T. O/Jerdon. 

2. Notes on Indian Herpetology, — by Dr. T. C, Jerdon. 
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3. Observation on some species of Indian birds, lately published 
in the Society’s J ournal, — by Allan 0. Hume, 0. B. 

4. Note on a few species of Andamanese land-shells, lately des- 
cribed in the American Journal of Conehology, — by Dr. F. Stoliczka. 

The following paper was read, — 

Notes on some new species of birds from the north-eastern 
frontier of India, — by Dr. T. C. J e r d o n. 

Whilst in upper Assam last spring, I obtained a living specimen 
of a Ceriornis which at the time I was led to consider as Cer. 
Temminclcii , but on comparing the figures of Gfould (Birds of Asia), 

I found it to be a new and undescribed species, which I propose 
to call Ceriornis Blythii , after the late very able Curator of our 
Museum. 

The species is conspicuously distinguished from C. Temmimkii, 
as well as from the two other Indian species, by the uniform plain 
colouring of the lower |>arts, which are of a reddish stone colour 
without any spots. The red of the head, neck and breast is of a 
peculiarly vivid flame colour. 

One specimen was brought down to Suddya by some Mishmese 
from the adjoining hills ; it died shortly after, but the skin was 
preserved. An intelligent Assamese official, who is a good sports- 
man, assured me that he knew the bird well, and that it was found 
in winter at a comparatively low level in Upper Assam. A second 
specimen was brought down alive some little time afterwards, and 
this one I brought safely to Calcutta, and handed over to Dr. J. 
Anderson for transmission to the zoological Garden in London. 
A coloured drawing of the specimen has been made, before it 
was shipped. 

Along with the last named specimen, a fine new Monal was 
brought down from the same hills. This differs conspicuously 
from Bophophorus Impeyanus in the total want of a crest, in the 
upper tail coverts being pure white, and in the tail itself of a 
darker rufous colour than in that species, and broadly tipped 
with white. The feathers of the back and rump are white, with 
a black centre to each feather. It is a larger and stouter bird 
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than tlie common Monal of tlie north-west Hymalayas. The 
orbital skin is bine in both species. In a notice lately sent to the 
editor of the Ibis, I have named this species Lopli. Sclateni. The 
only specimen known I had also brought to Calcutta, and it was 
forwarded to England, together with the Ceriornis. 

This unexpected discovery of two new pheasants within the 
limits of our north-Eastern possessions indicates that we are at the 
borders of a somewhat distinct avifauna which yet leaves a large 
new field of encpiiry open to the Indian naturalist. 

Besides these two novelties I have obtained through Major God- 
win- Austen a new swift, of which I append a description, and also 
a new pigeon which will be described shortly. Major Godwin- 
Austen discovered a new Troc]ialojpteron y of which I had lately sent 
the description to the a Ibis.” 

Ceriornis Blytbii, J e r cl o n. 

Whole head, neck and breast vivid igneous red, head sub-crested 
With a narrow streak of black from the base of the bill to the occiput ; 
a second streak from the eye to the nape ; whole upper plumage, 
including wing-coverts, upper tail and sides of breast and flanks 
with white black- edged ocelli ; some of the lowermost of the upper 
tail coverts huff with dark cross hands ; quills dusky brown, with 
pale brownish bands ; tail dusky brown. 

The whole of the lower parts from the breast to under tail coverts 
of a reddish ashy or stone colour, the feathers very slightly 
darker at the tip. The skin of face and throat yellow, more or less 
mixed with orange and emerald green at the lowest part, it is 
bordered laterally by a very narrow black line ; bill dusky ; legs 
fleshy,* size much the same as that of the other Indian species 
of Ceriornis , perhaps a trifle smaller, 

From the hills at the head of the valley of Assam, and said in 
winter to descend nearly to the level of the river. Called by one 
good Assamese sportsman, Ilur-huric^ meaning the Golden Bird. 

Iiophophorus Sclaterii, Jerdon, (“Ibis” for 1870.) 
Head not crested ; whole upper surface of head, neck, intersca* 
pularies and wing coverts brilliant shining metallic blue-green, with 
the back of the neck bronzy gold, and reflections of the same here 
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and there ; quills black, "upper back and rump white, the feathers 
all black shafted; upper tail coverts white; tail reddish-brown, 
broadly tipped with creamy white ; all the lower parts deep black. 
Bill dingy yellow ; facial skin cobalt blue ; legs, dusky yellowish. 
Size rather larger than that of Lophophorus Impcyanns . 

The feathers of the head are exceedingly short and crisp. The 
living bird from which this description was taken, was brought 
down by some shikarees from the hills above Suddya. When I first 
saw it, the feathers of its head were not in good condition, and I 
thought that the absence of the crest might have been accidental. 
It has, however, moulted since I first saw it, and there is not the 
smallest appearance of a crest ; indeed the feathers are particularly 
short, crisp, and curved in different directions. The other two 
species of Monal are both well crested, though the crest is of a 
different form in the new Lophophorus L'Huysii from that of the long 
known Impeyan pheasant. 

Cypselus teetorum, J e r d o n. 

The thatch palm-swift. 

Above glossy greenish brown, paler and less glossed below, 
somewhat albescent on. chin and throat; quills and tail darker, 
brown-black. 

Length about 4J inches ; wing, 4 1 ; tail 2£. 

Tliis Swift is quite of the type of Gyps* batassien&h , but a much 
darker coloured bird, and with a shorter tail. I first saw it in 
Major fiodwi n-A usten’s collection of birds made in the hills 
of North Cachar, and that gentleman permitted me to describe it. 
True to its type, it builds on palm leaves, but on such as form the 
roofs of the Nagas in those hills. Major Godwin-Austen 
obtained the nest and egg, being very similar to those of batassiensis. 

On coming to Calcutta, I found that the same species had been 
procured by one of the Museum collectors from the G-arro Hills, 
and since that Major Godwin-Austen has written to me 
“ Gypselus tectorum found again on the roofs of Garro huts.” 

Then why absent in the intermediate range of the Khasi and 
Jaintia hills ? Simply, I presume, because these races, being a 
little more civilized, do not thatch their huts with palm leaves. 
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The other papers on the list were postponed till next meeting on 
account of the late hour at which the meeting terminated. 

Libaby. 

The following boohs hare been added to the Library since the 
Meeting held in J anuary. 

Presentations. 

# # # Donors in capitals. 

Bulletin de la Soeiete de Geographic, Oct. to Nor., 1869 : — 

♦ 

The Geogbabhical Society oe Pabis. 

The Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society, Nov., 1869 : — 
The Geological Society oe London. 

Proceedings of the Academy of Natural Science of Philadelphia, 
Nos. 1 to 6, 1869 : — The Academy. 

Journal of the Academy of Natural Science of Philadelphia, N. S., 
Vol. VI, part III : — The Same. 

Beport of the Executive Committee of the Memorial to the late 
H. Falconer : — The Committee. 

Discours d’ ouverture du 6th Deer. 1869, par M. Garcin de Tassy : 
— The Atjthoe. 

Bam&yana, Vol. I, No. 10, edited by Pandita Hemaehandra : — 
The Editob. 

Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India, Vol, VII, part I : — 
The Geological Subvey oe India. 

Annales Musei Botaniei Batavii, edidit F. A. Gull. Miguel. Tom. 
IV, Fasc. 1 to 5 : — The Batavain Society. 

Selections from the Becords of the Government of India, Home 
Department, No. 1 1 : — The Bengal Oeeioe. 

Beport on the Administration of the Customs Department in the 
Bengal Presidency for 1868-69 : — The Same. 


Purchase. 

Zenker’s Handworterbueh, Heft xiv. — Comptes Bendus, Nos. 18 
andl9: — Bevue et Magasin de Zoologie, No. 10. — American Jour- 
nal of Science No. 143.— Bevne des Deux Mondes, 15th Nov.— -Ain 
i Akbari Tarikh Badaoni.— Khazinat-ul-Asfid. 
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My mansing 

Madras 

Europe 

N&gpur 

Bombay 

Chinsurah 

Europe 

Europe 

Calcutta 

Calcutta 

Geol. S. Office 

Calcutta 

Europe 

Calcutta 

Calcutta 

Mysore 

Puri 

Europe 

Calcutta 

Europe 

Behdr 

Europe 



VI 


Date of Election, 

1847 June, 2. 
1866 Jan. 17. 
1866 Nov. 7. 
1666 Jane, 6. 

1868 Jane, 8. 
1866 Jane, 6. 

1866 Sept. 8. 

1867 Sept. 4. 

1869 Jan. 20. 
1860 Jane, 6. 
1869 Sept. 7. 

1868 Jane, 8. 
1860 Jan. 8. 

1865 Nov. 1. 

1867 Dec. 4. 

1868 Aug. 5. 
1868 Aug. 6. 
1868 Feb. 6. 

1868 April, 1. 

1869 July, 7. 
mi Sept. 4. 

1868 Nov. 4. 
1862 April, 2. 
1851 Mar. 5. 
1868 Dec. 2. 

1860 Dec. 5. 
1857 Mar. 4. 
1868 May, 6. 

1866 May, 2. 

1866 Jan. 17. 

1861 July, 8. 

1867 Aug. 7. 

1868 Sept. 2. 


*Brodie, Capt. T., 5th Regt.,B. N. I. 
*Brown, Col. D., 
fBrowne, Lieut. Col. Horace A., 
{Brownfield, C., Esq. 

{Buck, E. C., Esq,., C. S. . 
fBuclde, Dr. H. B., C. B. 
Bashiruddin, Sultan Mohammad, 
Butler, Lieut. J., 

fCadell, A., Esq., B. A., O. S., 
{Campbell, C., Esq., C. E. 

* Campbell, Dr. A., 

♦Campbell, The Hon’ble G , 
fOarnac, J. H. Bivett, Esq., B. C. S. 
{Carnegy, P., Esq. 

{Chambers, F. J., Esq. 
f Chandramohana Gosvami, Pandita 
fChandranatha Raya, Baja. 

{Clark, Major E. G\, Bengal Staff 
Corps. 

*Cleghorn, Dr. II., 

fCoats, J. M., Esq., M. D. % 

{Cockburn, J. F., Esq., C. E. 

f Cole, Lieut. H. H., Boyal Engr. 
*Oolles, J. A. P., Esq., M. D. 

♦Colvin, J. H. B., Esq., B. C. S. 
f Cooke, J. E., Esq. 

*0ooper, F. H., Esq., B. C, S. 
♦Cowell, E. B., Esq., M. A. 
fOoxhead, T. E., Esq., C. S. 

♦Cox, W. II., Esq. 

Crawford, J. A., Esq., 0. S. 
^Crockett, Oliver R., Esq. 
f Curran, B. H., Esq., L. B. C, 8., 
L. K. B C. P. 

Cutsem, E. Ch. Van, Esq. 


Europe 
Europe 
Prome, Burma 
Kamrup 
Cawnpur 
Dacca 
Chinsurah 
Naga Hills 

Mozaffernagar 

Jabalpur 

Europe 

Europe 

Nagpur 

Faizabad 

Lucknow 

Growh&tf 

Nator 

Baraitch, Oudh 
Europe 
Ilazarib&gh 
Karharbari 
Colliery 
Sialkpt 
Europe 
Europe 
IlaidarAbad 
Europe 
Europe 
S&ran 
Europe 
Calcutta 
China 

Port Blair 
Calcutta 


1866 Feb. 7. 

1862 April, 2 
1847 June, 2. 

1861 Mar. 6. 
1865 May, & 
1861 Nov. 6, 
1869 Apxi 7, 


f Daly, N*, Esq. 

♦Dalrymple, F. A. E., Esq., C. S. 
f Dalton, Col. E., T., C; S. I, Staff 
Corps. 

*Davey, N. T., Esq., Revenue Surv., 
fDavies, 0'., Esq. 

f Davies, R. H., Esq., C. S. I., B. C. S. 
fBay, Dr. F., F. L. S., F. Z. S. 


Mayanoung, 
Bur mah 
Europe 

Ohhotd Nagpur 

Europe 

BahtAsghar 

Lucknow 

Madras 


V 


Date of Election. 

1869 Oct. 6. 

fBelmerick, J. Gh, Esq. 

Rawal Pindi 

1864 July, 6. 

Bevendra Mallika, Babu, 

Calcutta 

1856 June, 4. 

BeBourbel. Major R , Bengal Engrs. 


1861 June, 5. 

^Denison, His Excellency Sir W., 



K. C. B. 

Europe 

1863 Feb. 4. 

fBeva Narayana Singha, The Hon’ble 


R&jah, 

Benares 

1861 Mar. 6. 

*Bevereux, The Hon’ble H. B., 



B. 0. S. 

Europe 

1862 May, 7. 

fBhanapati Singha Bughar, Raya 

Bahadur. 

Azimganj' 

1858 Sept. 7. 

♦Dickens, Lieut. -Col. C. H., 

Europe 

1859 Sept. 7. 

*Bouglas, Col. 0., 

Europe 

1869 Feb. 3. 

fDrew, F., Esq. 

Janimd 

1S64 Dec. 7. 

*B unlop, H. Esq. 

Europe 

1867 June, 5. 

fBufchoit, W., Esq., C. S. 

Mirz&pdr 

1861 May, 1. 

*Earle. Oapt. E. L., Bengal Artillery. 

Europe 

1857 May, 6. 

•Eatwell, Dr. W. 0. B., 

Europe 

1868 Oct. 7. 

fEddowes, W., Esq., M. B. 

Erin pur 

1840 Oct. 7. 

iLdge worth, M. P., Esq.; B. 0. S. 

Europe 

1863 May 6. 

pjgar, J. W., Esq., B. C. S. 

Caehdr 

1865 Feb. 1. 

*Egerton, Ph„ Esq., B. C. S. 

Europe 

1846 Jan. 7. 

♦Elliott, Sir Walter, late M. 0. S. 

[Europe 

1859 Nov. 2. 

fEUiott, C. A., Es^, B. 0. S. 

Farruekabad 

1856 Mar. 5. 

♦Ellis, Lieut. -Col. R. R. W., 23rd 



Regt., B. N. L 

Europe 

1854 Nov. 1. 

♦Elphin stone, Capt. M. W., 4th Regt., 

Europe 


, B. N. I. 

1868 Sept. 2. 

Ernsthausen, Baron 0. 

Calcutta 

1861 Jan. 9. 

♦Erskine, The Hon’ble 0. J., Bombay 



C. S. 

Europe 

1856 Aug. 6. 

♦Erskine, Major W. 0. B., 

Europe 

1863 Oct. 7. 

Ewart, Dr. J., 

Calcutta 

1862 Aug. 6. 

♦Eyre, Col. Vincent, C. B. 

Europe 

1865 June, 7. 

Faweus, Br. J., m 

Calcutta 

1851 May, 7. 

Eayrer, Dr. J., C. S. I* 

Calcutta 

1863 Jan. 15. 

fEedden, Francis, Esq., Geol. Survey. 

H inganhat 

1869 April, 7. 

fFerrar, M. L,, Esq., B. A., C. S. 

R&i Bareli, 

1868 May, 6- 

♦Field, C. B., Esq., 0. S. 

Oudh 

Europe 

1859 Oct. 12. 

♦Fisher, A., Esq. 

China 

1869 Sept. 1. 

♦Fisher, J. H,, Esq., C. S. 

M attva 

1860 Mar. 7. 

fFitzwrlliam, The Hon’ble W. S., 

Europe 

1865 April, 5. 

fFleming, Br, J. M., 

Klmndwa, 

Nim&r 



vi 


" Date of Election. 

1867 April, 3 

. *Ford, Lieut. -Col. B., 

Europe 

1 

1869 Oct. 12 

. fForlong, Major J. G-. B., Madras Stai 


Corps. 

Abu, B&jputi- 

1861 Feb. 6 

. f Forest, B., Esq., Civil Engineer. 

Etawali 

1863 Dec. 2 

. f Forsyth, Oapt. J.,Bengl. Staff Corps. 

Nirndr 

1863 June, 3 

, '^Forsyth, T. D., Esq., C. B. 

Europe 

1868 April, 1 

. ^Frederic of Schleswig Holstein, H. B 

H. Prince, 

Europe 

I860 Mar. 7 

. # Frere, His Excellency Sir H, Barfcle, 


K. 0. B., B. 0. S. 

Europe 

1869 Sept. 1 

. fFryer, Oapt. G. E., 

Amherst 

1859 Dec. 7. 

. Futteli Ali, Maulavi. 

Calcutta 

1867 Sept. 4, 

. Fyfe, The Bev. W., 

Calcutta 

1849 Sept. 5. 

, fFytche, Major Genl. A., C. S. I., 


Chief Commissioner of Biirmah. 

Bangiin 

1864 Aug. 11. 

f Garrett, C. B., Esq., C. S. 

Sliahab&d 

1869 Ang. 3. 

Gastrell, Col. J. E., 13th Begt., 



N, I , Supdt., Bev. Survey. 

Calcutta 

1867 Dec. 4. 

Gay, E., Esq. 

Calcutta 

1867 Sept. 4. 

Gauvain, Capt. V., 

Calcutta 

1868 Nov. 4. 

*Geddes,J. C., Esq., 0. S. 

Europe 

1859 Sept. 7. 

Geoghegan, J., Esq., B. C. S. 

Calcutta 

1865 June, 7. 

fGiles, A. II., Esq. 

Krishnagar 

1842 Sept. 2. 

^Gladstone, W., Esq. 

Europe 

1867 May 1. 

Glover, The Ilon’ble F., 

Calcutta 

1861 Feb. 6. 

f God win- Austen, Major H. H., Topo- 


1869 Oct. 6. 

graphical Survey. 

Cherrd Punjf 

fGomes, A. D. B., Esq. 

Calcutta 

1859 Sept. 7. 

*Goodeve, E., Esq., M. D. 

Europe 

1862 July, 2. 

* Gordon, J. D., Esq., C. S. 

Europe 

1869 July, 7. 

f Gordon, Bobert, Esq., C. E. 

Elenzaday, Bur- 

1864 Dec. 5. 

'Gurucharana D&sa, B&bu, e 

ma 

Tarnu Kandi 

1862 Feb. 5. 

*Gaurad&sa Bas&ka, Babu, ] 

Khulna 

1863 Nov. 4. 

"Go wan, Lieut. -CoL J. G. ] 

Morar, Gwalior 

1859 Dec. 7. 

* Grant, Sir J. P., K. C. B. J 

Europe 

1860 Jan. 4. 

Grant, T. B., Esq. ( 

Calcutta 

1867 Aug. 7. 

Granville, W. L., Esq. ( 

Calcutta 

1869 Oct. 6. 

fGray, B., Esq., M. B. 1 

jdbor 

1867 June, 5. 

•('Gregory, Capt. J., Depy. Commr. I 

)ebrughar 

1860 July, 4. 

Grey, The Hon’ble W., B. C. S,, 
Lieut.- Governor of Bengal. ( 

Calcutta 

1866 June, 6. 

fGribble, T. W., Esq., B. C. S. £ 

Hran 

1861 Sept. 4. 

f&riffin, L. H., Esq., B. C. S. I 

Hhor * 

1860 Nov., 7. 

fGrifEth, B. T. H., Esq., M. A. 1 

lenare^f 


Vll 


Date of Election. | 

1869 Feb. 3. 

1861 Feb. 6.| 
1869 May, 5.1 

1862 Feb. 5. 


1867 July, 3. 
1869 April, 7. 

1847 June, 2. 
1866 Jan. 17. 
1863 June, 3. 
1855 Mar. 7. 
1847 May, 5. 

1859 Oct. 12. 
1866 Nov; 1. 
1862 Oct. 8. 

1861 Feb. 6. 

1859 Oct. 12. 

1862 Aug. 6. 

1866 April, 4. 

1853 July, 6. 

1854 Mar. 1. 

1868 Aug. 5. 

1863 July, 1. 

1860 Mar. 7. 

1863 Jan. 15. 

1867 Sept. 4. 
1867 Aug. 17. 

1867 Aug. 7. 

1868 Nov. 4. 

1866 Feb. 7. 

1867 May, 1. 

1868 April, 1. 

1869 Sept. 1. 

1866 Mar. 7. 
1860 Jan. 4. 
1862 Oct. 8. 
1853 Dec. 7. 

1864 Sept. 7. 
1841 Mar. 5. 


f Giriprasada Singh a, Thakur, 
f&rowse, F. S., Esq., B. 0. S, 
G-ubboy, R. A., Esq. 

♦Guthrie, Col. C. S., Bengal Engrs. 


Allighur 

Mainpuri 

Calcutta 

Europe 


-*Hacket, C. A., Esq., Geol. Survey. 
"Haeberlin, Tlie Rev. C., 

♦Hall, F. E m Esq., M. A., D. C. L. 
“(■Hamilton, Major T. C., 

♦Hamilton, Col. G. W., 
f Hamilton, R., Esq. 

*Hannyngton, Col. J. C.. 63rd Regt., 
N. I. 

♦Hardie, Dr. G. K., 

Harendra Krishna Baliadur, Kumar., 
♦Harington, The Hon’ble H. B., 
fHarrison, A. S., Esq., B. A. 
jllaughton, Lieut.-Col. J. C , C. S. I. 
jTIeeley, W. L., Esq., B. A., C. S. 
♦Heury* N. A., Esq. 
tHerschel, W. J., Esq., B. C. S. 
♦Hichens, Lieut. W., Bengal Engrs. 

Hobart, R. T., Esq., C. S. 

♦Horne, 0., Esq., C. S. 

Hovenden, Major J. J., Bengal 
Engineers. 

f Ho well, M. S., Esq., C. S- 
j-Hughes, A. J., Esq., C. E. 
f Hughes, T. H., Esq., A. R. S. M., 
F. G. S., Geol. Survey. 

•[Hughes, Lieut. W. G., 

fllolroyd, Capt. W. R. M. 

Hoyle, G. W., Esq. 

♦Hyatt, Dr. B. N., Civil Surgeon. 
Hyde, Lieut.-Cul/H., R. E. 

Hyde, E., Esq. ( 


Geol. S. Office 
Ohliotd Nagpur, 
Ranch ee 
Europo 
Rangoon 
Europe 
Wurdah 

Europe 

Europe 

Calcutta 

Europe 

Bareilly 

Cuch Behar 

Rajshaln 

Europe 

Dacca 

Europe 

Qhun&r 

Europe 

Calcutta 
Delira Dhoon 
Dari&b&d 

Geol. S. Office 
Tounghoo, B. 
Burmali 
Labor 
Calcutta 
Europe 
Calcutta 
Calcutta 


f Irvine, W., Esq., O; S. 

{limes, Lieut.-OoL J. J. McLeod, R.E. 
j* Irwin, Valentine, Esq., 0. S. 
jlsvaripras&da Singha Bahadur, Rajah 


Goruckpur 

L&hor 

Tipperah 

Benares 


Jackson, The Hon’ble E., Calcutta 

♦Jackson, W. B., Esq., B. C. S. Europe 



Vlll 


' Date of Election. 

1861 Dec. 4 

* James, Major H. B., C. .B 

Europe 

1864 Sept. 7 

. *Jardine, B., Esq,, C. S . 

Europe 

1845 Deo. • 3 

. fJerdon, Dr. T. C. 

Dacca 

1866 Feb. 7 

. fjolmson, W. H-, Esq. 

Sialkot 

1847 June, 2 

. * Jolmstone, J., Esq. 

Europe 

t 

1862 Mar. 5 

. f Johnstone, Gapt. J. W. H., Assistan 


Commissioner. 

SMhpdr 

1867 Deo. 4 

. f Johnstone, Capt. J. 

Keonjas vid 

1859 Sept. 7 

. * Jones, B,, Esq. 

Bhadrack 

Europe 

1865 June, 7. 

. j- J ayakissen, Dasa BahMur, Eajah, 

Allighur 

1869 April, 7. 

Kabiruddin Ahmad, Moulavie, 

Calcutta 

1858 Feb. 3. 

Kaliprasanna Singh a, Babu, 

Calcutta 

1863 July 1. 

*Kane, H. S., Esq., M. D. 
fKavanagh, J., Esq. 

Europe 

1868 Feb. 5. 

Goond, Oudli 

1850 April, 3. 

*Kay, The Eev. W., D. D. 

Europe 

1861 Dec. 15. 

fKempson, M., Esq., M. A. 

Berilli 

1867 Dec. 4. 

fKing, G., Esq., M. B. 

Najibdb&d 

1867 Mar. 6. 

fKing, Capt. H. W. 

p. & 0. Oo.’s 

1862 Jan. 15. 

*King, W. 9 Jr., Esq., Geol. Survey. 

Office 

Europe 

1867 Mar. 6 

fKnox, G-. E , Esq,, C. S. 

Meerut 

1869 May, 5. 

Kurz, S., Esq. 

Calcutta, Bota- 

1839 Mar. 6. 

*Laidlay, J. W,, Esq. 

nical Gardens 

Europe 

1861 Mar. 6. 

*Laing, The Hon’ble S., 

Europe 

1863 Sept. 2. 

Lane, T. B., Esq., B. C. S. 

Calcutta 

1869 Sept. 1. 

Latham, Esq., C. E, 

Calcutta 

1851 Dec. 3. 

♦Layard, Col. F. P., 

Europe 

1808 Sept. 2. 

Lazarus, C., Esq. 

Calcutta 

1869 May, 5. 

j-Leeds, B. J , Esq., 0. S. ] 

Mirz&pur 

1852 April 7. 

Lees, Lieut. -Col. W, K, LL. D. < 

fLees, L, H., Esq., M. D. 1 

Calcutta 

1868 Feb. 5. 

Simla - 

1868 July 1. 

xLeitner, Dr. G. W., ] 

Labor 

1859 Dec. 7. 

.[Leonard, H., Esq., 0. E. i 

Leupolt, J. 0., Esq., 0. S, 

Calcutta 

1869 June 2. 

Azimgarh 

1865 June 7. 

*Lewin, Capt. T. H. ? ] 

Europe 

1856 Feb. 6. 

^Liebig, Dr. G. von ] 

Europe 

1860 Jan. 4. 

Lindsay, E. J., Esq. ( 

Calcutta 

1862 Deo.. 3. 

Lobb, S., Esq., M, A. ( 

Calcutta 

1864. Nov. 2. 

Locke, H, H., Esq. ( 

Calcutta 

1869 April 7. 

fLockwood, E. D., Esq., C. S, r 

ripperah 

1866 May. 2. 

^Lovett, Lieutenant B., ] 

[spahan 

1866 Jan. 17. 

fLowj. James, Esq., G, T. S. 2 

ilmora 


Date of Election. 

1854 Nov, 1. 
1869 July 7. 

1868 Dec. 2. 
1866 June 6. 
1848 April 5. 

1866 Jan. 17. 

1853 April 6. 

1867 July 3. 
1867 July 3. 

1863 Jan. 15. 
1867 April 3. 
1860 Jan. 4. 
1865 Mar. 1. 

1862 Sept. 3. 

1860 July 4. 
1852 Nov. 3. 

1861 June 5. 

1867 Mar. 6. 

1869 July 7. 

1864 Aug. 11. 

1868 July 1 
1850 Jan. 2. 

1863 Nov. 4. 
1837 Oct 4. 

1860 Mar. 7. 

1861 Deb. 6. 

1855 Nov. 7. 
1867 June .5. 

1850 April 8. 
1867 April 3. 
1847 April 7. 

1856 Feb. 6. 
1867 Mar. 6. 

1865 July 5* 

1854 Dec. 6. 
1837 July 5. 
1854 Oct. 11. 


1862 July 2.j 
1869 May 5, 


IX 


*Lushington, F. A., Esq., B. 0. S. Europe 
fLyall, 0. J., Esq., B. A., 0. S. Balandshahr 

j-Macauliffe, M., Esq., B. A., 0. S. Multan 
Macdonald, Major J., Staff Corps. Calcutta 
fMaclagan, Col. B., F.B.S.E. Labor 

fMaegregor, Major C. M., Staff Corps. Simla 
^'Macrae, Dr. A. C., Europe 

Mackenzie, S. C., Esq., M. D. Calcutta 
Macnamara, Dr. 0. Calcutta 

*Maine, The Iion’ble H. S., Europe 

fMainwaring, lieut.-Col. Gf. B., Darjeeling 

*Mair, D. K., Esq., M. A. Europe 

fMalleson, Lieut.-Col. G. B. Mysor 

^Mallet, F. B., Esq., Geol. Survey. Europe 
fMan, E. G., Esq, Bangun 

Mr,r.i 71 istomjee, Esq. Calcutta 

' V ’ .. Bahadur, Mah&r&jab, Oudh 

'I. y. T- ■ Hon’hle W., Calcutta 

f Markham, A. M., Esq., C. S. Bijnour 

*Marks, The Bev. J. Ebenezer, Europe 

♦Marshall, Lieut. C. 3EL T., Europe 

♦Marshman, J. C., Esq. Europe 

♦McClelland, D, J., Europe 

f McLeod, The Hon’ble Sir D.F.,C.B. ? 

K. C. S. I., B. C S. Murree 

fMedlieott, H. B., Esq., F. G. S., 

Geol. Survey. Geol. S. office 

♦Melville, Capt. A. B., Staff Corps. Europe 
♦Middleton, J., Esq. Europe 

Milman, D. D., The Bight Bev. 

Lord Bishop of Calcutta, B., Calcutta 

♦Mills, A. J. M., Esq., B. C. S. Europe 

Mahendral&la Saraeara, Dr., Calcutta 

♦Money, D. J., Esq., B. C. S. Europe 

fMoney, W. J., Esq., C. S. I.,B,C. S. Mymansing 
j* Montgomerie, Major T. G., B. E. Dera 
j'Morland, Lieut. -Col. J., Meerut 

fMorris, G. G., Esq., B. C. S. Backerganj 

♦Muir, J., Esq. Europe 

fMuir, The Hon’ble Sir.W.,K. C.S. I., 

B. C. S. AllaMMd 


♦Napier of Magdala, Lord B., General, 

G. C. S. L, K. 0. B, Europe 

Nevill, G., Esq., C. M. 7t. S. Calcutta 



X 


Date of Election. 

1869 May 5. 

1865 Fe b. 1. 
1852 Sept. 1. 

1868 Jan. 15. 

1869 July 7. 

1851 June 4. 

1869 April 5. 
1867 Aug. 7., 

1866 July 4. 

1837 June 7. 
1847 Feb. 10. 


1864 Mar. 2. 

1868 Nov. 4. 
1862 May 7. 

1869 July 7. 
1867 Feb. 6. 
1860 Feb. 1. 

1867 Mar. 6. 

1864 Mar. 2. 

1865 Sept. 6. 

1868 May 6. 

1867 Nov. 6. 
1835 July 1. 
1864 Nov. 2. 

1869 Feb. 3. 

1868 May 6. 

1867 Sept. 4. 
1862 Oct. 8. 

1868 April 1. 
.1869 Feb. 3. 
1839 Mar. 6. 

1860 Jan. 4. 
1825 Mar. 9. 


1853 April 6,j 
1849 Sept. 5. 
1856 Mar. 5. 
1868 Jan, 15. 
J864 May 4. 


fNewall, Lieut. -Ool. D. J. F., It. A. 
fNewul Kishwar, Mimshi, 

♦Nicholls, Oapt. W. 1\, 24tb Regi- 
ment, M. N. I. 

Norman, The Hon’ble J, P., 
f Nursing Rao, A. V., Esq. 


Mean Meer 
Lucknow 

Europe 

Calcutta 

Vizagapatam 


Oldham, T., Esq., LL. D., F. R. S., 
Geol. Survey. 

j* Oldham, W., Esq., L. L. I)., C. S . 
f Oldham, R. A., Esq., C E. 
fOrmsby, M. H., Esq., 0. E.,L. L. D,, 
Geol. Survey. 

^O’Shauglmessy, Sir W, B. ; 

♦Ousely, Major W. R., I 


Calcutta 
Ghazipur 
Dehree,on Sone 

Geol. S. office 

Europe 

Europe 


♦Palmer, Dr. W. J., 
f Pearson, 0., Esq. 

Partridge, S, B., Esq., M. D. 

Pell, S., Esq. 

♦Paul, J., Esq. 
fPearse, Major G. G., 

Pearimohana Mukarji, M. A., B&bu., 
♦Pellew, F. H., Esq., 0. S. 
fPeppe, J. H., Esq. 
j* Peterson, F. W./Esq. 

♦Petit, Mons. Eugene, 
fPhayre, Col., Sir A.P., K.O.S.I., C.B. 
Phear, The Hon’ble J. B,, 
fPickford, J., Esq., 

Pirie, A., Esq. 

♦Place, Mons. 7., Consul- Gen., France 
••Pulinavehari Sen, Babu, 
'Pramathanatha Raya, Kum&r, 
Prat&pachandra Ghosha, B. A. 

Pratt, The Yen’ ble Archdeacon J.H., 
M.A. 

Priyan&tha Setha, B&bu, 

♦Prinsep, 0. R., Esq. 


Europe 

Rawul Pindi 

Calcutta 

Calcutta 

Europe 

Kampti 

Uttarparah 

Europe 

Gay& 

Bombay 

Europe 

Simla 

Calcutta 

Madras 

Calcutta 

Europe 

Berhampur 

Dig&pati 

Calcutta 

Calcutta 

Calcutta 

Europe 


Radhan&tha Sikddra, Babu, 
Rajendra Datta, Babu, ■ 
RajendraMla Mitra, Babu, 
fRakhaldass Halcldra, Bdbu, 
Ram&n£tha Vasu, Babu, 


Calcutta 
Calcutta 
Calcutta 
Ohhota N&gpdr 
Calcutta 



Date of Election, 


1837 Feb. 1. 
1866 Jan. 17. 

1869 June 2. 
1860 Mar. 7. 
1868 June 3. 

1864 Dec. 7. 
1857 June 7. 
1868 April 1. 

1868 July 1. 
1863 April 1. 

1865 Peb. 1. 
1847 Dec. 1. 

1866 Dec. 5- 

1869 July 7. 


Ram&n&tha TMkura, Bdbu, 
fllattray, A., Esq., Asst. Commi* 
Hill Tracts. 

fRawlins, T. W., Esq., C. S. 
fReid, H. S., Esq., 0. S. 

Reinhold, H., Esq. 
f Richardson, R. J,, Esq., C. S. 
♦BdddeU, The Hon’ble H. R., B. 0, S. 

Robb, Gr., Esq. 
f Roberts, The Rev. J., 

♦Robertson, C,, Esq., 0. S. 

Robinson, S. H., Esq. 

♦Rogers, Capt. T. E., 

Ross, J. M., Esq. 
fRoss, Lieut. J. C. ; R. B. 


Calcutta 

Cliittagong 

Allah 

Allihdbdd 

Calcutta 

Shah&b&d 

Europe 

Calcutta 

Panj&b 

Europe 

Calcutta 

Europe 

Calcutta 

Meerut 


1861 Dec. 4. 
1864 June 1. 
1854 Dec. 6. 

1854 May 2. 
1869 Peb. 3. 
1860 Peb. 1. 
1866 Jan. 17. 
1869 Aug. 4. 
1860 July 4. 

1866 Sept. 5. 

1867 April 3. 

1845 Jan. 14, 


1868 Oct. 7. 

1863 April 1. 

1869 June 2. 
1866 June 6. 

1864 Sept. 7. 
1866 June 6. 

1865 July 5. 
1868 April 1. 
1868 July 1. 
1856 Peb. 6. 
1854 Sept. 6, 
1864 Mar. 2. 


f Saunders, C. B., Esq., C. B.,B. C. S. 

Saunders, J. O’B., Esq. 
fSaxton, CoL Gr. H., P. 0. 6., Madras 
Staff Corps. 

♦Schiller, F., Esq. 
f Scliwendler, L., Esq, 

♦Scott, Col. E. W. S., 
fSeaton, Oapt. W. J., 

Selbacli, W., Esq. 
fShelverton, Esq. 

♦Sherer, Major J. F., 
fSberiful Omrah, Nawab Sir, BaM- 
dur, K. C. S. I. 

♦Sherwill, Lieut.-Col. W. S., 66th 
Regiment, B. N, I., F. Gr. S., 
P. R. G. S. 

Shircore, Dr, S. M., 
f Showers, Lieut.-Col. C. L. 

Schroeder, J., Esq. 
fSime, J., Esq. B. A. 

♦Sladen, Major E. B. 
f Smart, R. B. ? Esq., Rev. Survey. 

f Smith, D, Boyes, Esq., M. D. 
f Smith, McLaren W., Esq. 

Smith, W-, Esq., 0. E. 

♦Smith, Col. J. P., 

♦Spanlrie, The Hon’ble R., B, C. S. 
f Spearman, Oapt. H, R., 


Haidar&b&d 

Calcutta 

Canur 

Europe 

Europe 
Rangun 
Calcutta 
"Waltair, near 
Vizagapatam 
Europe 

Madras 


Europe 

Calcutta 

Murree 

Calcutta 

Agra 

Europe 

Rajpur, Cen- 
tral Province 
Simla 
Berhampur 
Calcutta 
Europe 
Europe 
Rangun 


Xll 


Date of Election. 

1867 May 1. 

f Steel, Lieut. E. EL, B. A. 
f Stevens, W. IT., Esq., C. E. 

Debrughar 

1843 Sept. 4 

DarbMnga 

1867 Dec. 4. 

♦Stephen, Major J, G%, 8th. N. I. 

Europe 

1868 Sept. 2. 

Stewart, B. D., Esq. 

Calcutta 

1864 April 6. 

♦Stewart, J. L , Esq., M. D . 

Europe 

1861 Sept. 4. 

Stokes, Whitley, Esq. 

Calcutta 

1863 Nov. 4. 

Stoliczka, F., Esq., Eh. D., F. G. S., 



Geol. Survey. 

Calcutta 

1868 Sept, 2, 

fStoney, B. V., Esq. 

Angul vid 

1843 May S. 

Strachey,Gol., The Hon’ble B., F. B. 

Cuttack 

S.,F.L.S.,F. G. S..0.S.L, C B 

Calcutta 

1869 Feb. 3. 

Strachey, The Hon’ble J., 

Calcutta 

1859 Mar. 2. 

f Stubbs, Major F. W., Ben. Artil- 



lery. 

Attock 

1858 July 7. 

♦Sutherland, H. C., Esq., B. C. S. 

Europe’ 

1864 Aug. 11. 

Swinlioe, W., Esq. 

Calcutta 

1863 Sept. 3. 

Syam&charana Sarac4ra, Babu y 

Calcutta 

1866 Jan. 17. 

Tagore, G. M., Esq. 

Calcutta 

1865 Sept. 6. 

Tawney, C. H., Esq., M. A. 

Calcutta 

1865 April 5. 

Taylor, B., Esq. 

Calcutta 

I860 May 2. 

Temple, the Hon’ble Sir B., K. 0. 


S. I., B. C. S. 

Calcutta 

1859 Mar. 2. 

fTheobald, W., Jr., Esq., Geological 



Survey. 

B. Burma 

1869 Feb. 3. 

t Thom as, T., Esq. 

Lucknow 

1869 Oct. 6. 

•(-Thomson, A , Esq. 

Faizab&d 

1860 June 6. 

♦Thompson, J. G., Esq. 

Europe 

1863 Mar. 4. 

♦Thompson, Major G. H., Bengal 


Staff Corps. 

Europe 

1863 June 4. 

f Thornton, T. H.,Esq., D. 0. L.,0.S. 
Tluiiilier, Col. H. L., F. B. G. &, 

Labor 

1847 June 2. 



Boyal Artillery. 

Calcutta 

1863 May 6. 

fThuillier, Capt. H. B., 

Faridpur 

1862 July 2. 

♦Thurlow, The Hon’ble T. J. IT., 
fTolbort, T. W. H., Esq., C. S. 

Europe 

1865 July 5. 

Dera Ismail 

1865 July 5. 

Tonnerre, Dr. C. E., 

Khan 

Calcutta 

1862 Feb. 5. 

♦Torrens, CoL H. D., 

Europe 

1861 June 5. 

fTremlett, J. D., Esq., M. A., C. S. 

Delhi 

1863 Mar. 4. 

♦Trevelyan, The Bight Hon’ble Sir 


1841 Feb. 3. 

a, K. C. B. 

Europe 

♦Trevor, The Hon’ble C. B., B. 0. S. 

Europe 

1864 Mar. 2. 

fTrever, Lieut. E. A., Boyal Engr. 

Haidar&b&ct 

1861 Sept. 4. 

Tween, A., Esq., Geological Survey. 

Calcutta 

1863 May 6. 

f Tyler, Dr. J,, 

Mynpuri 



Bate of Election. 



1869 June 

2 

Udayach&nda Datta, B&bu, 

Purulia, Man- 
bhum 

i860 May 

2. 

fV anvenen, Major A. D., Ben. Staff 
Corps. 

Bijnour 

1864 Feb. 

3. 

fVerchere, A. M. } Esq., M. D. 

Jallandar 

1864 April 

6. 

fYijayarama Gajapati B&j M mini a 
Sultan Bahadur, Maharajah Mirza, 

Vizianagarara 

1869 Augt. 4. 

Wahid Ali, Prince Jah&n Qadr Mu- 
liammad , Bah&dur. 

Garden Beach 

1865 Nov, 

i. 

Walilie, D., Esq.., F. C. S. 

Calcutta 

1861 May 

i. 

f Walker, Col., J. T., Boyal Engrs., 
Bombay. 

Dera 

1868 Dec. 

2. 

f Walker, A. G., Esq., 0. S. 

Onao, Oudh 

1868 May 

6. 

•Wall, P- W., Esq., 0. S. 

Europe 

1869 Dec. 

1. 

Wallace, Lieut. W. E. A., B. E. 

Calcutta 

1863 Oct. 

7. 

Waller, W. K., Esq., M. B. 

Calcutta 

1862 Jan. 15. 

fWarcl, G. E., Esq., B. 0. S. 

Mnzaffarnagar 

1852 July 

7. 

*Warcl, J. J., Esq., B. 0. S. 

Europe 

1859 July 

6. 

*Wavrand, R. H. M., Esq., B. 0. S 

Europe 

1865 May 

8. 

Waterhouse, Lieut. J., lloyal Ar- 
tillery. 

Calcutta 

1854 July 

5. 

* Watson, J., Esq., B. C. S. 

Europe 

1847 Nov. 

3. 

^Wamrh, Major-General Sir A. S., 
G B., E. B. S., E. B. G. S. 

Europe 

1869 Sept. 

i. 

f Westland, J., Esq., 0. S. 

J essore 

1867 Feb. 

6. 

fWestmacott, E. Y., Esq., B. A., C. S. 

Dinajpur 

1862 Oct. 

8. 

Wheeler, J. T., Esq. 

Calcutta 

1867 Aug. 

7. 

f Wilcox, E., Esq., Bengal Police. 

Purulia, Man- 

Ivh YY\ 

1864 Mar. 

2. 

Wilkinson, 0. J., Esq. 

L/JUl U.UJL 

Calcutta 

1861 Sept. 

4. 

f Williams, Dr. 0., H. M.’s 68th Begt. 

Bangun 

1867 J an. 16. 

f Williamson, Lieut. W. J. 

©arrow Hills 

1867 Mar. 

6. 

Willson, W. G., Esq., B. A, 

Calcutta 

1859 Sept. 

7. 

fWillson, W. L., Esq., Geol. Survey. 

Geol. S. office 

1859 Aug. 

3. 

*Wilmot, C. W., Esq. 

Europe 

1865 Feb. 

i. 

fWilmot, E., Esq. 

Delhi 

1866 Mar. 

7. 

*Wise, Dr. J. F. JST., 

Europe 

1867 July 

3. 

fWood, Dr. J. J., 

Banchi 

1851 May 

7. 

^Woodrow, H., Esq., M. A. 

Europe 

1859 Mar. 

2. 

*Wortley, Major A. H. P., 

Europe 

1862 Aug. 

6. 

^Wylie, J. W., Esq., Bombay 0. S. 

Europe 

1869 Sept. 

1. 

Yadulala Mallika, Baku, 

Calcutta 

1868 June 

3. 

Yatindramohana Th&kura, B&bu, 

Calcutta 



Date of Election. 



1867 Mar. 6. 

fYogenclranatha Mallika, B&bu, 

Andul 

1858 April 4; 

*Young, Lieut.-Col. 0. B., 

Europe 

1856 July 2. 

*Yule, Ool. H., R. E. 

Europe 


LIST OF HONORARY MEMBERS. 


Date of Election. 

1825 Mar. 9. 

M. Grarcin cle Tassy, Memhre del’Inst. 

Paris 

1826 „ 

i. 

Sir John Phillippart, 

London 

1829 July 

i. 

Count De Noe. 

Paris 

1881 „ 

7. 

Prof. 0. Lassen. 

Bonn 

1884 Nov. 

5. 

Sir J. F. W. Herschel, F. R. S- 

London 

1834 „ 

5. 

Col. W. H. Sylces, F. R. S. 

London 

1835 May 

6. 

Prof. Lea. 

Philadelphia 

1842 Feb. 

4. 

Dr. Ewald. 

Gottingen 

1842 „ 

4. 

Eight Hon’ble Sir Edward Kyan, Kt. 

London 

1843 Mar. 30. 

Prof. Jules Mold, Memb. de V Instit. 

Paris 

1847 May 

5, 

His Highness Hekekyan Bey. 

Egypt 

1847 Sept. 

1. 

Col. W. Munro. 

London 

1847 Nov. 

3. 

His Highness the Nawab Nazim of 


1848 Feb. 

2.' 

Bengal. 

Dr. J. D. Hooker, E. N. ? E. E. S. 

Murshid&Md 

Kew 

1848 Mar. 

8. 

Prof. Henry. 

Princeton, Uni- 

1853 April 6. 

Major-Gen. Sir H. O. Eawlinson, K. 

ted States 

1854 Aug. 

% 

C. B. ; E. E. S., D. C. L. 

Col. Sir Proby’T. Cautley, K. C. B., 

London 

1858 July 

6. 

E. E. S. 

B. H. Hodgson, Esq. 

London 

Europe 

1859 Mar. 

2. 

The Hon’ble Sir J. W. Colvile, Kt. 

Europe 

1860 „ 

7. 

Prof. Max Muller. 

Oxford 

1860 Nov. 

7. 

Mons. Stanislas Julien. 

Paris 

1860 ., 

7. 

Dr. Eobert Wight. 

London 

1860 ,, 

7. 

Edward Thomas, Esq. 

London 

I860 „ 

7. 

Dr. Aloys Sprenger. 

Germany 

1860 ,. 

7. 

Dr. Albrecht Weber. 

Berlin 

1865 Sept. 

6. 

Edward Blytb, Esq. 

Europe 

1868 Feb. 

5. 

Grenh A. Cunningbam. 

London 

1868 ,, 

5. 

Prof. Bapu Deva S&stri. ' 

Benares 

1868 „ 

5. 

Dr. T. Thomson, E.E.S.,E.L,S.,F.G%S. 

London 

1868 Sept, 

2. 

A. Grote, Esq., C. S. 

London 



XV 


LIST OF COEEESPONDING- MEMBEES. 


Pate of Election. 

1844 Oct. 2. 

Macgowan, Dr. J., 

Europe 

1856 June 4. 

Kramer, Herr A. von, 

Alexandria 

1856 „ 4. 

Porter, The Bev. J , 

Damascus 

1856 „ 4. 

Schlagintweit, Herr H. von, 

Bavaria 

1856 „ 4. 

Smith, Dr. E., 

Tailor, J., Esq., 

Bey rout 

1856 „ 4. 

Bussorah 

1856 „ 4. 

Wilson, Dr., 

Bombay 

1857 Mar. 4. 

Neitner, J., Esq., 

Ceylon 

1858 Mar. 3- 

Schlagintweit, Herr B. von, 

Giesen 

1859 Nov. 2. 

Frederick, Dr. H., 

Batavia 

1859 May. 4- 

Bleelcer, Dr. H., 

Batavia 

1860 Feb. 1- 

Baker, The Bev. H., 

E. Malabar 

1860 „ 1- 

Swinhoe, B., Esq., H. M.’s Oonsul, 

Amoy 

1860 April 4- 

Hang, Dr. M., 

Pun ah 

1861 July 3- 

Grosche, Dr. B., 

Berlin 

1862 Mar. 5- 

Murray, A., Esq., 

London 

1868 Jan. 15- 

Goldstiicker, Dr. T., 

London 

1863 July 4- 

Barnes, B* H., Esq., 

Ceylon 

1866 May 7- 

Schlagintweit, Prof. E. von, 

Munich 

1866 „ 7. 

Sherring, The Bev. M. A., 

Benaras 

1868 Feb. 5. 

Foueaux, M. P. H., 

Holmboe, Prof,, 

Paris 

1868 „ 5. 

Christiania 


LIST OF ASSOCIATE MEMBEES. 

1835 Oct, 7. 

Stephenson, J. } Esq., 

Europe 

1838 Feb. 7. 

Keramut Ali, Saied,, 

Hugli 

1843 Dec. 6. 

Long, The Bev. J., 

Calcutta 

1865 May 3. 

Dali, The Bev. 0. H. A., 

Calcutta 


ELECTIONS IN 1869. 
Ordinary Members. 


C. 0. Adley, Esq., C. E. 

Dum Dum 

Dr. P. F. Bellew. 

Madras 

A. Cadell, Esq., C. S. 

Mozaffarnagar 

Sird&r Attar Sing Bahadur. 

Bhaddur 

Dr. J. B. Baxter. 

Port Canning 

The Bev. J. P. Ashton. 

Calcutta 

E. Drew, Esq. 

J amnni 

Th&kura Gripras&da Sing. 

Allighur 

J. Pickford, Esq. 

Madras 

Babu Pratdpchandra Ghosha. 

Calcutta 

The Hon’ble J. Strachey. 

Calcutta 


XVI 


I. Scliwendler, Esq, 

T, Thomas, Esq. 

Dr. E. Day. 

The Rev. C. Hseberlin. 

M. L. Ferrar, Esq., C. S. 

E. D. Lockwood, Esq., 0. S. 

Moulavie Kabiruddin Ahmad. 

R. A, Gubboy, Esq. 

R. J. Leeds, Esq., C. S. 

S. Kurz, Esq. 

G. Nevill, Esq., C. M. Z. S. 

Lieut. -Col. D. J. T. Newall, R. A. 

W. Oldham, Esq., LL. D., 0. 8. 

J, Schroeder, Esq. 

J. 0. Leupolt, Esq., 0. S. 

T. W. Rawlins, Esq., 0. S. 

Babu Udayachanda Datta. 

W. 0. Bonnerjee, Esq. 

J. M. Coates, Esq., M. D. 

Robert Gordon, Esq., C S. 

C. E. Lyall, Esq., C. S., B. A. 

A. M. Markham, Esq., C. S. 

A. Y Nursing Rao, Esq. 

S Pell, ; Esq. 

Lieut. J C. Ross, R E. 

Prince Julian Qadr Mirza Muhamad W abid- 
ed i Bahadur. 

W. S el bach, Esq. 

Capt. G. E. Fryer. 

J. H. Fisher, Esq,, C. S. 

E. Hyde, Esq. 

Babu Yadul&ia Mallika. 

Geo. Latham, Esq,, 0. S. 

J. Westland, Esq., 0. S. 

A. Allardyce, Esq 
J. G Delmerick, Esq. 

A. D. B. Gomes, Esq. 

B. Gray, Esq., M. B. 

A. Thomson, Esq. 

R. A. Barker, Esq., M. D. 

Lieut. W. J. A. Wallace, R. E. 


Calcutta 

Lacknow 

Madras 

Chhota Nagpur 
Oudh 
Tipperah 
Calcutta 
Calcutta 
Mirz&pur 
Botanical Garden, 
Sibpur 
Calcutta 
Mean Meer 
Ghazipur 
Calcutta 
Azimghar 
Allahabad 
Purulia, Manbhum 
Calcutta 
Hazaribagh 
Henzaday, British, 
dBurmah 
Bulan dshahr 
Bijnour 
Yizagapatam 
Calcutta 
Meerut 

Calcutta 
Calcutta 
Amherst British 
Bur mail 
Muttra 
Calcutta 
Calcutta 
Calcutta 
J essore 
Serampore 
Rawul Piudi 
Smularbans 
Labor 
Faizabdd 
Serampore 
Calcutta 



LOSS OF MEMBERS DURING 1869, 
By retirement . 


The Hon’ble C. P. Hobhouse. 
A. Anderson, Esq. 

Col. H. Hopkinson. 

J. Agabeg, Esq. 

Capt. A. Pullan. 

Babu Kedaranatha Mukarjea. 
T. Martin, Esq., C. E. 
Lieut.-Co., P. S. Lumsden. 
Capt. W. J. W. Muir. 

A. E. Russell, Esq., C, S. 

A. Mackenzie, Esq., C. S. 

E. B. Harris, Esq., C. E. 

G. W. Clive, Esq., M D. 

E. Bonavia, Esq., M. D. 

The Rev. J. Barton. 

B&bu Bhokm&tha Chandra. 

W. A. D. Anley, Esq. 

J. B. N. Hennessy, Esq. 

B&bu Dig&mvara Mitra. 

N. S. Alexander, Esq., C. S. 
Dr. C. R. Francis. 

D. R. Onslow, Esq. 


Calcutta 

Fyzabad 

Assam 

Calcutta 

Dera Dhun 

Calcutta 

Midnapur 

Simla 

Abu, Rajputana 

Burdwan 

Calcutta 

Burdwan 

Nagpur 

Lucknow 

Calcutta 

Calcutta 

Chapra, S&ran 

Mussuri 

Calcutta 

Fureedpur 

Sagor 

Calcutta 


By the election being cancelled . 


H. E. Perkins, Esq., C. S. 
J„ W. Chisholm, Esq. 
Major W. A. Ross. 

R, H. Benny, Esq 


Hoshv&rpur, Panj&b 

Bilaspur 

Simla 

Goalfmra 


By death . 

Lieut. Col. C D. Newmarch, R. E. 

C. Oldham, Esq. 

J. B. Nelson, Esq. 

J. G. Hicks, Esq. 

Rdjd Satyasarana Ghoshdla, C. S. I. 
B&bu Sdradaprasada Mukarjea. 

The Rev. M. D. C. Walters. 


Oudh 

Madras 

Calcutta 

Lahor 

Bhumkailaa 

Baraset 

Calcutta 




[appendix.] 


ABSTRACT STATEMENT 

OF 

BECEIPTS AND DISBUESEMENTS 

OF THE 

ASIATIC SOCIETY OP BENGAL 

FOB 


THE YEAR 1869. 



STATEMENT 

Abstract of the Cash Account 


RECEIPTS. 


Admission Fees. 
Received from New Members, 

Contribution. 

Received from Members,.,. 

Journal. 


Rs. 1,632 0 0 


1869. 
1,632 0 ( 


9,180 12 0 


9,180 12 ( 


ings of the Asiatic Society, 

639 15 

0 

Subscription to ditto, 

917 

0 

0 

Refund of Postage Stamps, 

36 

14 

0 

Ditto of Freight, 

9 

0 

0 

Commission received from the Baptist 

Mission Press on the printing 

charges. 

33 

12 

6 

Library. 

Sale proceeds of Books, ... 

491 

4 

0 

Ditto of Mahabharata, Tol. III. 

16 

0 

0 

Ditto of a Copy of Index to ditto, 

3 

0 

0 

Refund of Postage Stamps, 

4 

2 

0 

Ditto of Freight, 

23 

0 

0 

Received from the Indian Museum 

Sale proceeds of a Teakwood Almira 

&c., 

215 

0 

0 


Tested Fund. 

Received Interest on the Government 
Securities from the Bank of Bengal 
for one year at 5£ per cent, on Rs. 
2000 , 


110 0 0 


Museum Catalogue. 

Refund from the Indian Museum 
of half the amount of a Bill for Rs. 
791-10-9 for drawing out an inven- 
tory of the collections, ... 


396 13 4 


1,636 9 ( 


Secretary’s Office. 

Refund of Packing Charges, ... 12 6 

Ditto of Postage Stamps, ... 110 

Ditto of Paper supplied to Pandita, 

(Qonsvn. of Sans. MSS.J 1 10 0 

Ditto from Cashier, his excess of Salary 
for August last, ... ... 6 0 0 

General Establishment, 

Received fine, ... 16 0 


752 6 C 


8 13 6 


1 6 G 


110 0 0 


395 13 4 


1868. 

1,280 0 0 

9,771 12 0 

1,425 2 3 

479 11 6 

15 2 0 
1 11 3 

110 0 0 


Carried over, Rs. 13,717 12 4 



XXI 


No. 1. 

of the Asiatic Society for 1869. 


DISBURSEMENTS. 


Contributions. 



1869 

Refund of Contribution to Major H. R. 

Thuillier, ... ... Rs. 

60 0 

0 


Fee for getting a Money Order for the 

above, 

0 12 

0 


Commission on Collecting Subscrip- 

tion bills, ... 

44 4 

0 


Refund of Contribution to S. Lobb, 

Esq., 

24 0 

0 

129 0 

Journal. 

Freight for sending Journal and Pro- 
ceedings to Messrs. Williams and 

Norgate, ... 

76 0 

0 


Lithographing and Engraving charges 

&c., 

124 6 

0 


Printing oh arges, 

6,433 14 

0 


Purchase of Postage Stamps, 

148 2 

0 


Commission on the Sale of Books, . . 

73 4 

0 


Paoking charges. 

4 8 

0 


Binding a Book for the stock of the 

Journal, 

4 6 

0 


Petty charges, 

5 15 

6 

6,870 7 

Library. 

Salary of the Librarian, ... 

840 0 

0 


E stablishment. 

120 0 

0 


Commission on Sale of Books, 

42 7 

3 


Purchase of Books, 

1,052 10 

0 


Landing chr.r ves on parcels received 

from J'.'iiope, 

20 0 

6 


Book binding, 

201 4 

0 

4 

Salary of a Ticca writer for arranging 

the Library, 

28 0 

0 


Ditto of a Ticca Duftory for do. do. — 

9 8 

0 


Printing charges. 

4 0 

O 


Bearing postage. 

1 14 

0 


Petty charges, 

9 0 

9 

2,328 12 

Secretary’s Office. 

General Establishment, ... 

291 0 

0 



1868 


60 5 3 


6 7,807 8 9 


6 2,830 8 11 


Secretary’s Office Establishment, 
Purchase of Postage Stamps, 
Ditto of Stationery, 

Insufficient postage, 

Bearing postage, 

Binding Letter files, &c. 
Purchiiseof a Sheet Almanac, 
Ditto of Army List, 


1,468 0 
49 14 
23 2 
3 11 
0 10 
10 0 
2 0 
25 0 


1,876 5 2 


Carried over, Rs. 9,328 4 0 


XXII 


RECEIPTS. 1869. 

Brought oyer, Rs, 13,717 12 

Miscellaneous. 

Refand of Banghy expenses from the 
Indian Museum on a box of agate 
and flint implements, ... .. 8 2 9 

Ditto ditto on a box of specimens, . . 7 8 3 

16 ii 

Indian Museum. 

Refund of the amount paid for the 
Coral case as per Higgs and Haider, 

Bill No. 110 on the 15th February 

last, ... ... ... 300 0 0 

300 0 


Postage Stamp Account. 

Received from "Wallieoolah Syed, being 
the Balance of Postage Stamps, ... 2113 4 

21 13 

Commission Account. 

Received commission on purchase of 
Postage for Ra. 25-0-0 at £ anna per 
Rupee, ... ... 0 12 6 

0 12 


Messes. Williams and Norgate. 

Sale proceeds of a Copy of Matapari- 
ksM, .. ... 0 8 0 

Received from Syed Keramatali being 
the price of 2 Copies of Kamil, Yol. 

Ill and IY. .. ... 6 0 0 

Received by transfer to the Library 
and Miscellaneous account as per 
their order on Messrs. Gillandors, 

Arbuthnot and Co. paid on the 28fch 
August 1869, JMOO at 1-10-f per 
Rupee, ... ... ... 1,054 15 0 

1,061 7 


O. P. Pund. 

Refund of the amount paid for printing 
charges to the Baptist Mission 
Press on the 16th July 1868, ... 5 0 0 

Ditto ditto paid on the 30th June 
1869, ... ... ... 54 5 9 

Received by transfer to 
Messrs. Williams and 
Norgate, Sale proceeds 
of Bibliotheca Indica, .. 765 O 0 
Less paid them for freight, 
advertising charges and 
commission, ... 394 12 0 

370 4 0 


Rev, H. A. Jaschke's, sale proceeds 
of his Thibetan Grammar, 


429 9 9 

31 15 0 

31 15 O 


1868. 

4 


0 


O 


4 


2,132 11 8 


489 12 8 


Carried over, Rs. 15,579 0 11 


XXlll 


DISBUESEMENTS. 

Brought over, Bs. 
... 1,876 5 ,2 

Ditto of Directory, .. ... 12 0 0 

Printing charges, .. ... 563 9 6 

Petty charges, ... ... 11 15 0 

Tested Fund. 

Pd. Commission to the Bank of Ben- 


gal for drawing Interest on the 
Government Securities, 

0 

4 

4 

Conservation or Sanscrit MSS. 
Salary of the Travelling Pandita, 

106 

0 

0 

Ditto for Compiling Catalogue of 
Sanscrit MSS. 

87 

0 

0 

Travelling allowance, 

61 

8 

6 

Transcribing the Ekamvara Purana 
from Uria to 2N T agri, .. 

32 

0 

0 

Stationery, 

31 IS 

0 

Printing 2000 Copies of Sanscrit 
Tabular Form, 

70 

0 

0 

Copying MSS. 

40 

0 

0 

Binding Sanscrit MSS. ... 

11 

10 

9 

A Japanned Paper Box, ... 

11 

3 

9 

Postage for sending letters &c to 
Travelling Pandita, 

4 

4 

6 

Banghy Expenses for sending MS. ... 

3 

0 

0 

Miscellaneous. 

Salary of the Mali, 

57 

0 

0 

including Oil, 

200 10 

3 

'■ ‘■■•ges, .. 

27 

8 

0 

1. ■■ ■ , on a Box of agate 

and flint implements, ... 

8 

2 

0 

Ditto ditto on a Box of Specimens, 

7 

8 

3 

Purchase of a Petty Charges Book, 

1 

2 

0 

V.— r— :■ A1 -- C^ck, 

30 

0 

0 

s " ■ * 25 cheques, 

1 

9 

0 

Proportional Exchange on a Bill of 
£100, 

54, IS 

0 

Petty charges. 

27 14 

9 


1869. 
9,328 4 


2,463 13 


0 4 


458 10 


416 5 3 


Indian Museum. 

Pd. Higgs and Haider for supplying, 

a Teakwood polished Coral case, ... 300 0 0 

300 0 0 

Catalogue or Persian MSS. 

Pd. Munshi Abdul Hakim his Salary, 
for Cataloguing the Persian and 
Arabic MSS. in November last, .. 30 0 0 

30 0 0 

Zoological Garden. 

Pd. Printing Charges, ... ... 12 0 0 

12 0 0 


1868. 


2,037 14 O 


0 4 4 


577 4 0 


Carried over, Es. 13,009 5 9 


xxiv 


RECEIPTS. 1869. 


Brought over, Rs. 15,579 0 11 

0. Horne, Esq. 

Refund of the amounts paid on the 
15th July 1867 and 16th July 1868, 7 9 0 

7 9 0 

BaBU RXjENDRAIAlA MlTRA. 

Refund of the amount paid on the 8th 
December 1868 and 1st June 1869, 8 0 0 

8 0 0 

Da. A M, Verchere. 

Refund of Postage Stamps paid for 
sending Library Books, ... 0 9 0 

0 9 0 


Moulvi Abdul Luteee Khan. 

Refund of the amount paid on the 
11th December 1868, ... ... 1 8 0 

• 18 0 

TnE Secretary or the Elphinstone Institution. 

Refund of the amount paid on the 
80th April I860, ... 2 0 0 

2 0 0 

Babu TJdayachanda Datta. 

Refund of Postage Stamps paid for 

sending Library Books, ... 0 11 0 

0 11 0 


E. 0. Baxley, Esq. 

Refund of Banghy Expenses and 
Postage &c,, for sending Books, ... 11 1 0 

11 1 0 


H. Blochmann, Esq. 

Refund of the amount paid on the 
10th September 1868, .. ... 2 0 0 

. 2 0 0 

Piiasanna Cumara Thakura. 

Refund of Freight paid for sending 
Books to England on the 8th De- 
cember 1868, ... ... 12 8 0 

12 8 0 

J. G. Delmericic, Esq., 

Received in deposit, ... ... 6 6 0 

Refund of Postage Stamps for send- 
ing Library Books, ... ... 12 0 

7 8 0 

Government Horth Western Provinces. 

Refund of Freight for sending Journal 
and Proceeding of 1868, ... 12 11 0 

12 ii o 

G. Shelverton, Esq. 

Refund of the amount paid for cashing 
his draft, ... ... ... 0 5 9 

0 5 9 

W. Oldham, Esq, 

Refund of the amount paid for on the 
31 st May, ... ... ... 2 11 0 

Ditto of Freight, ... ... 4 0 0 

6 11 0 


1868. 


Carried over, Rs. 15,652 2 8 



XXV 


Building. 

Pd. Assessment, 
Ditto Lighting rate, 
Ditto Police rate. 
Ditto Petty charges, 


DISBUESEMENTS. 1869. 1868. 

Brought over, Es. 18,009 5 9 

.. 456 0 0 

... 96 0 0 

... 144 0 0 

1 12 0 

697 12 0 1,136 8 3 


Messrs. Williams and BTorgate. 

Paid Book Postage for sending 14 

parcels of Books, . . ... 886 

Do, Messrs. Gillanders, Arbuthnot 
and Co. as per their order $100 
at 1 s. 10| d. per Eupee, ... 1,054 15 0 

Do. by transfer 
on account of 
Sale of Biblio- 
theca Indica, $76 10 0 
Deduct freight, 
advertising & 

Commission 

charges, ... $39 9 6 


$37 0 6Es, 370 4 0 


Do, do. on ac- 
count of Sale 
of Library’s 
Books and 
Journal Asi- 
atic Society 
$5-5-10 at 2s. 52 14 0 
Deduct 10 per 
cent. com- 
mission, ... 5 4 0 47 10 0 

417 14 0 

1,481 5 6 1,955 0 0 

O. P. PUND. 

Paid on Loan, ... ... 79 3 0 

79 3 0 

Babu Eajendralala Mitra. 

Paid to the Baptist Mission Press for 

printing charges, ... ... 2 0 0 

2 0 0 

Babu TJdaya chanda Datta. 

Paid Postage Stamps for sending 

Library Books, ♦. ... 0 11 0 

0 11 0 

E. C. Bayley, Esq, 

Paid Postage and Banghy expenses 

for sending Books, , . . ... 11 1 0 11 1 0 


Carried over, Es. 15,281 6 3 



XXVI 


RECEIPTS. 1869. 1868. 

Brought oyer, Rs. 15,652 2 8 

Curator op the Riddell Museum. 

Received in. deposit, ... ... 12 0 0 

12 0 0 

E. S. Growse, Esq. 

Refund of the amounts paid on the 

31st January 1867 and 31st January 

1869, .. .. 100 

10 0 

Dr. G. W. Cline. 

Refund of the amount paid on the 

BOfeh June 1868, ... ... 0 3 0 

0 3 0 

M\ Macaitlifpe, Esq. 

Refund of the amount paid on the 

30fch November 1868, ... ... 0 3 0 

_ 0 3 0 

Major E. W. Stubbs. 

Received in deposit, .. *. 1 12 0 

1 12 0 

G. Nevill, Esq. 

Refund of the amounts paid on the 

7th July and 1st September 1869,.,. 2 6 0 

2 6 0 

Major McMahon. 

Reoeived in deposit, ... ... 0 6 0 

0 .6 0 

R. H. Wilson, Esq. 

Received in deposit, ... M , 17 0 

17 0 

S. Kurz, Esq. 

Refund of the amount paid on the 

7th July 1869, ... ... 4 4 0 

■ 4 4 0 

W. L. Heeley, Esq. 

Refund of the amount paid on the 31st 

May 1869,— ... ... 1 8 0 

* 18 0 

Dr. J. Eayrer. 

Refund of the amount paid on the 1st 

June 1869, .. ... ... 6 8 0 

*6 8 0 

A. S. Harrison, Esq. 

Received from him for Books supplied 11 2 0 

11 2 0 

B. Quaritch, Esq. 

Received in deposit, ... Mi 0 9 0 

0 9 0 

Cart. M. W. Carr, 

Reoeived in deposit, .. ... 4 2 0 

4 2 0 

S. Lobb, Esq. 

Received in deposit, ... ... 6 6 0 

6 6 0 


Carried over, Rs. 15,705 14 8 


xxvii 


* 




DISBURSEMENTS. 1869. 

; Brought over, Rs.15,281 0 3 

H. Blochmann, Esq, 

Paid freight for sending Books to 

England, .. ... ... 0 10 0 

Do. to the Baptist Mission Press for 

printing charges, ... 3 0 0 

Do. Books purchased through A. S. 

Harrison, Esq., ... ... 6 7 0 

10 1 0 


J. G. Delmericic, Esq. 

Paid Postage for sending Library 
Books, ... ... 1 2 0 

Refunded the amount by Postage 
Stamps received on the 10th Sep- 
tember, 1869, ... ... 6 6 0 


Government North Western Provinces. 

Paid freight for sending Journal and 

Proceedings for 1869, ... ... 18 2 0 


G, Shelverton, Esq. 

Paid discount for cashing his draft, ... 0 4 0 


W. Oldham, Esq. 

Paid Postage and freight for sending 

Library Books, &c., ... ... 7 7 0 


E. S. Growse, Esq. 

Paid Postage for sending Library 

Books, ... ... ... 0 15 0 


Dr. G. W. Cline. 

Paid by transfer to the Asiatic Society, 10 0 0 


Major P. W. Stubbs. 

Paid Bullock-train hire and packing 

charges for sending Library Books, 5 2 3 


G. Nevill, Esq. 

Paid to the Baptist Mission Press for 

printing charges, ... ... 2 6 0 


S. Kunz, Esq. 

* Paid to the Baptist Mission Press, 

for printing charges, ... ... 4 4 0 


W. L. Heeley, Esq. 

Paid Banghy expenses for sending 

Library Books, ... ... 18 0 

Dr. J. Fayrer. 

Paid to the Baptist Mission Press, for 
printing charges, •„ ... 6 8 0 


7 8 0 

18 2 0 

0 4 0 

7 7 0 

0 15 0 
10 0 0 

5 2 3 

2 6 0 

4 4 0 

18 0 

6 8 0 


1868. 


# 


Carried over, Rs. 15,855 7 6 


xxviii 


RECEIPTS. 1869. 

Brought over, Rs. 15,705 14 8 

H. E. Blanpoed, Esq. 

Refund of freight paid for sending 
44 Parcels of Books to England, 14 0 0 

14 0 O' 

Walliullah Syed. 

Received by transfer the Postage 
Stamp, ... ,,, ... 39 9 2 

39 9 2 

Dn. T. Oldham. ‘ 

Refund of the amount paid on the 6th 

October, 1868, ... ... 6 5 0 

5 5 0 


i 


Carried over, Rs. 16,764 12 10 


1868. 



XX1SL 


H. E. Blanpord, Esq. 

Paid freight for sending 44 parcels 
to England, ... 


DISBURSEMENTS. 1869. 

Brought over, Rs. 15,355 7 


14 0 0 


14 0 0 


Walliullah Sped. 

Paid Postage expenses for current 

expenditure, .. ... 119 12 10 

119 12 30 


Dr. T. Oldham. 

Paid to the Baptist Mission Press, for 

printing charges, ... ... 5 5 0 


Lt.-Col. A. S. Allan. 

Paid by transfer to the Asiatic So- 
ciety on account of contributions, ... 7 4 0 


W. Stokes, Esq. 

Paid proportional freight and postage f , 

for sending Books,* ... ... D 5 0 


Major H. EL Godwin- Austen. 

Paid Postage for sending a parcel 

received from London, ... 0 10 


Dr. E. Stoliczica. 

Paid to the Baptist Mission Press, for 

printing charges, ... ... 8 12 0 


W. T. Blanpord, Esq. 

Paid to the Baptist Mission Press, for 

printing charges, *. ... 2 0 0 


Madras Club. 

Paid discount for cashing Madras 

Currency note, •• ... 0 4 0 


G-. E. Knox, Esq. 

Paid Postage for sending Library 

Books, .. ... ... 0 12 0 


Col. C. L. Showers. 

Paid exchange to the Uncovenanted 

Service Bank on his draft for Rs. 72, 10 0 


W. A. Byrne, Esq. 

Paid Madan Mistry for making two 

Insect Boxes, ... ... 4 8 0 

Do. freight for sending do. . . 2 12 0 


Rev. H. A. Jaeschke. 

Refunded the amount to Messrs. 

Schroeder, Smith and Co,, .. 34 5 0 


5 5 0 

7 4 0 

0 5 0 

0 10 

8 12 0 

2 0 0 

0 4 0 

0 12 0 

10 0 

7 4 0 

34 5 0 


1868. 


Carried over, Rs, 15,556 8 4 


XX& 


RECEIPTS. 1869. 

Brought over, Rs. 16,764 12 10 

Balance oj 1868 . 

lu the Bank of Bengal, ... ... 2,261 10 9 

Cash in hand, ... ... 92 9 7 

2,354 4 4 


1866. 


Its. 18,119 1 2 



&XX1 


Dr. J. Muir, 

Paid Rev. K, M. Banerjea, 


DISBURSEMENTS. 1869. 

Brought over, Rs. 15,656 8 4 

... 101 6 0 
101 6 0 


Lt. H. A. Spearman. 

Paid freight anti packing charges for 

sending Journal, ... .. 7 8 0 


W. Theobald, Esq.. 

Pe':' -* 1 1 • *• packing charges for 

Books, ... 7 12 3 


W. Dittiioit, Esq. 

Paid Banghy expenses and packing 

charges for sending Books, ... 2 14 0 


Col. E. T. Dalton. 

Paid Banghy expenses for sending 

Photographs, ... ... 0 10 3 


Col. E. T. Dalton, Ethnology op Bengal. 

Paid Banghy expenses and packing 

charges for sending Photographs, . . 3 0 0 


James Beames, Esq., 

Paid Banghy expenses for sending 

Library Book, ... ... 16 0 


7 8 0 

7 12 3 

2 14 O 

0 10 3 

3 0 0 

16 0 


18681 


15,681 0 10 

Balance. 

In the Bank of Bongal 

account Dr. J. Muir, 898 10 0 * 

Do. do. Asiatic Society, 1,411 4 7 

2,309 14 7 

Cash in hand, ... 128 1 9 

2,438 0 4 


Rs. 18,119 1 2 


Examined, Errors and Omissions excepted, 

Sd. Pratapachandra Giiosha. Sd. Buddinath Bysack;, 

Asst Secry . Cashier , 

Asiatic Society, Bengal. Asiatic Society , Bengal , 

Audited and found correct, 

R. Temple, K. C. S. I. 

D. Waldie, F. C. S„ 
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STATEMENT 

Abstract of the Cash Account 


RECEIPTS. 

1869. 

Oriental Publication. 

Received by Sale of Bibliotheca Inclica, 2,798 12 6 
Ditto by Subscription to do. ... 143 14 0 

Ditto by Sale of Srauta Sutra, ... 67 0 0 

Refund of commission on Sale of 
Books from P. Ghosha, ... 2 8 0 

Ditto of postage and packing charges, 74 12 0 

3,076 14 i 

Government Allowance. 

Received from the General Treasury 
at 500 Rupees per month, ... 6,000 0 0 

6,000 0 ( 

Ditto ditto additional grant for the 
publication of Sanscrit works at 
250 Rupees per do. from April to 
November 1869, ... ... 2,000 O 0 

2,000 0 ( 

Tested Pund. 

Received Interest on the Government 

Securities the Bank of Bengal, ... 212 8 0 

Ditto by Sale of Government Security, 1,500 0 0 

Ditto Premium by Sale of ditto, 136 14 0 

Ditto Interest by Sale of ditto, 15 10 0 

1,865 0 0 

Custody or Oriental Publications. 

Refund from the Cashier his excess 
Salary fo& August 1869, ... 2 8 0 

2 8 0 

Ain i Akbari. 

Received from the Right Hon’ble the 
Secretary of State for India for the 
additional Grant to the Asiatic So- 
ciety towards the publication of the 
Ain i Akbari, ... 5,000 0 0 

5,000 O 0 


Asiatic Society of Bengal, 

79 

3 

0 

2£aha Raja Pertap Sing, ... 

55 

0 

0 

V. B, Soobiah, Esq., 

8 

9 

0 

TC.R-^u T-t, ... 

35 

O 

O 

h i ... 

... 2 

5 

0 

Challapali Rangaiya, 

11 

13 

0 

Thakura Giriprasad, 

... 36 

2 

0 

Damura Yallabha, 

... 6 

0 

0 

V. M. Pundit, 

E. Samasa Charyar, Esq., 

0 

10 

0 

... 0 

2 

0 

Babu Brajabhushana Dasa, 

... 30 

0 

0 

J. Pickford, Esq,, 

M. 0 

2 

0 

Desia Santgram Sivakram, 

50 

0 

0 

Kesavachandra Aoharji, 

11 

15 

0 


326 13 0 

Carried over, Rs, 17,944 6 3 


1868. 

2,938 7 3 

6,000 0 0 

4,410 6 1 

14 7 0 


xxxni 


No. 2* 

Oriental Bund for 1868. 


DISBURSEMENTS. 
Oriental Publications. 

Paid commission on the Sale of Books, 280 12 6 
Freight, ... ... ... 296 12 0 

Packing charges, ... ... 61 3 0 

Purchase of Postage Stamps, ... 199 13 6 

Advertising charges, ... ... 247 0 0 

Paper for printing Bibliotheca Indica, 38 1 0 

Petty charges, ... ... 12 10 6 


Custody op Oriental Works. 


Paid Salary of the Librarian, 

360 

0 

0 

Establishment, ... ... 

626 

12 

9 

Bookbinding, 

30 

12 

O 

Binding 2 Stock Books with papers, ... 

52 

8 

0 

Fee to the Bank of Bengal for stamp- 
ing cheques, 

3 

2 

O 

Stationery, ... ... 

67 

7 

0 

Printing charges, ... ... 

98 

8 

0 

Bepairing 2 Book cases, ... 

183 

0 

0 

Preparing; charges. 

19 

9 

6 

24 Tin Boxes for sending Bibliotheca 
Indica, 

7 

10 

0 

Ticca Duftory for arranging Biblio- 
theca Indica, ... ... 

14 

8 

O 

Cart and cooley hire for removing do., 

22 

10 

6 

Petty charges, ... 

28 

2 

6 

Library. 

Purchase of MSS. and Books, 

484 

4 

6 

Fee for getting 4 Money Orders at 
100 Rs. each, 

4 

0 

0 

Kharooah cloth and piece board and 
tape &e., for binding MSS. 

15 

3 

9 

Copying MSS. 

Copying charges for Persian MS,, ... 

71 

0 

0 

Papers for copying do. ,,, 

6 

0 

0 


1869. 


1868, 


1,136 4 6 1,179 11 9 


Vested Fund. 

Paid commission to the Bank of 
Bengal for drawing interest on the 
Government Secnrities, ... 0 8 6 

Ditto on selling the Government 

Security, ... ... ... 4 2 1 

Ditto Brokerage for do. ... ... 1 14 0 

Ditto fee for renewing the Govern* 

ment Security, ... ... 2 0 0 


8 8 7 


14 0 10 


1,514 10 3 1,518 5 0 


503 8 3 603 7 0 


77 0 0 37 3 0 


Carried over, Bs. 3,239 15 7 



XXXIV 


RECEIPTS. 1868. 


Brought forward, Rs. 

320 13 

017,944 6 

Tarini Charana Ohackravarti, 

10 10 

0 

Raruakrislma G-, Bkudakar, 

0 12 

0 

A. Cadell, Esq., 

3 14- 

0 

J. H. Lloyd, Esq., ... ... 

3 11 

0 

A. S. Harrison, Esq., 

1 8 

0 

Capt. Valadova Pant, ... 

1 14 

0 

P. Swaminatha dyer, ... ... 

3 4 

0 

H. I). Hawkins, Esq., 

0 1 

6 

Ramswami B. Eaider, 

12 8 

0 

Pundit Rumgoo, , 

6 12 

0 

Of71 t 1 


371 11 6 


1869. 


Carried over, Rs, 18,316 2 0 



XXXV 


* 


.1 p. 


DISBURSEMHT& 1869. 
Brought forward, Rs. 3,249 15 

Ain i Akbari. 

Paid Salary to Munshi, ... ... 390 0 0 

Ditto printing charges, ... ... 2,133 3 0 

Ditto 16 plates for the Ain i Akbari,,,. 334 0 0 

Ditto Engraving a plate for ditto, ... 8 11 3 

Ditto Lettering on stones of 2 plates, 4 0 0 

Ditto 2 copies of Ain i Akbari, ... 87 8 0 

2,957 6 

Alamg-tr Namaii. 

Paid for preparing the Index and 
Preface of do. ... ... 80 0 0 

80 0 


Tarikhi Bad aon i. 

Paid Editing and printing charges, .. 761 0 0 

Ditto extra work in composing the 
Preface of do. ... ... 30 0 0 


Mimansa Darsana. 

Paid Editing and printing charges, ... 331 2 0 


Taittiriya Brahmana. 

Paid Editing charges, ... ... 144 0 0 


Grihya Sutra op Aswalayana, 

Paid Editing and printing charges, ... 613 4 0 


Secundar Hama Beiiari. 

Paid Editing charges, ... ... 75 0 0 


Taittiriya Upanisiiada. 

Paid Editing and x>rinting charges, ... 762 0 0 

Ditto Banghy expenses for sending 

2 parcels of do. ... ... 5 0 0 


Taittiriya Sanhita of the B. Y. Yeda. 

Paid Editing and printing charges, ... 280 12 0 


791 0 0 
331 2 0 

144 0 0 
613 4 0 
75 0 0 

767 0 0 
280 12 0 


Umar i Kheyani. 

Paid copying charges of MS. ... 15 0 0 


Muntakhab Al lubab of Khafi Khan. 

Paid Editing and printing charges, ... 2,088 10 0 
Ditto advance for do. do. Vo Is. XL &XII. 500 0 0 


Tandya Maha Brahmana. 

Paid Editing and printing charges, ... 328 3 0 


15 0 0 

2,588 10 0 
328 3 0 


BXtsayan Oani Sutra. 
Paid Transcribing charges, 


6 3 0 

6 3 0 


Vaya Parana, 
Poems of Chand, 


18 0 

18 0 

6 2 3 

6 2 3 


1868, 

7 

2,074 33 0 

2,113 0 0 

221 0 0 
672 0 0 

820 9 0 
364 14 0 

876 0 0 


13 8 0 


Carried over, Rs. 12,225 2 1 


XXXVI 


RECEIPTS. 1869. 1868. 

Brought forward, Bs. 18,316 2 0 

Balance op 1868. 

In fch© Bank of Bengal, ... ... 115 15 8 

Cash in hand,... ... ... 0 0 0 

115 15 8 


fis. 18,432 1 8' 




J 



DISBURSEMENTS. 1869. 

Brought forward, Rs. 12,225 2 1 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, ... 424 9 9 

Babu Tarinicbarana Chackravarti. ... 10 10 0 


Babu Brajabliusana Dasa, 
j. E. Samasa Obaryar, Esq., 
Captain Valadeva Pant, ... 
Challapali Rangaiya, 
Dainura Yallabha, 
Ramswanri B. Eaider, 
Tbakura Griprasad Sing, 
Y. B. Soobiah, 

J. W. McCrindle, 

J. H. Lloyd, Esq., 


26 1 0 
0 2 0 

2 5 0 

11 13 0 

1 13 0 

12 8 0 

31 0 0 

18 9 0 
30 8 6 

3 11 0 

573 10 3 


1868. 

489 12 8 


Balance op 1869. 

In the Bank of Bengal, ... 
r Cash in band, 


... 5,559 8 
73 13 


12,798 12 4 

1 

3 

- 5,633 5 4 


Rs. 18,432 1 8 


Examined, Errors and Omissions excepted, 

Sd. PUATAPACIIANDltA GllOSlIA. Sd. BtlUDINATH BYSACK. 

s Asst. Beery . Cashier , 

Asiatic Society , Banjul . Asiatic Society, Bengal. 


Audited and found correct, 

R. Temple, K. C. S. I. 
D. Wallie, P. C. S. 


STATEMENT, No. 3. 

Shewing the Assets and Liabilities of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
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STATEMENT, No. 4. 

Mwiny the Assets and Liabilities of the Oriental Publication Fund of 1869. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 

ASIATIC SOCIETY OE BENGAL 

Fob Mabch, 1870. 

— — * 

The monthly Meeting of the Society was held on Wednesday, tl^e 
2nd instant, at 9 o’clock p. m.- 

The Hon’ble J. B. Phear, President, in the chair. 

The minutes of the last monthly Meeting were read and con- 
firmed. 

The receipt of the following presentations was announced : — 

1 . Prom Dr. Mohendral&la Sarkara, a copy of Cal- 
cutta Journal of Medicine, Vol. II, Nos. 9 and 10. 

2. Prom Oolonel J, E. D as t roll, a Tory fine specimen of 
IfacrocheircL Kaempferi , from Japan, and a specimen of a large 
Ostrea, also from Japan. 

3. Prom Babu Yatindramohana Thdkura, a copy 
of Sangita S&ra. 

The following gentlemen are candidates for ballot at the, next 
Meeting : — 

Capt, B. D. Osborn, B. Staff * Corps, proj>osed by Dr, F, 
Stoliczka, seconded by Lt.-Col. EC. Hyde. 

B. Stewart, Esq., proposed by Lt.-Col. Hyde, seconded by 
Dr. Stoliczka, 

Benjamin Smith Lyman, Esq., proposod by Dr. 
Stoliczka, seconded by Mr. H. Blochmann. 

Dr. T. W. Innis, C> B., proposed by Lt.-Col, H. Hyde, 
seconded by H. F. Blanford, Esq., 

Col. A. D. D i c k e n s, C. B., proposed by Lt.-Col. H. Hyde, 
seconded by the Hon’ble J. B. f h e a r. 

The following gentlemen have intimated their desire to withdraw 
from the Society : — * 
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B. J. Biehards on, Esq,, B. 0. 8., Dr, J. M. 0 o a t e s, 

B&bu Ah li ay a c liar an a Mallika, Dr. B. H. Cur ran. 

The following letter received from Ool. 0. H. Saxton, through 
Ool. H. Thuillier, relating to a recent fall of an Aerolite near 
Nidigullam (Yizagapatam district), was read : 

(lamp Parvatypore, Yizagapatam District , January 27th, 1870. 

I have just seen a very interesting specimen of an Aerolite, 
which fell near this, last Sunday, 23rd January, 1870. I have made 
an official application to the Madras Government, asking it to autho- 
rize its being given over to me for the purpose of being sent to our 
Calcutta Museum. In the mean time, I enclose a rough sketch, 
shewing the size, shape and striated markings of it. One end is broad, 
and quite smooth, with a polish. The whole appears pure iron or 
steel. The striae are all obliquely in the direction of its elongation, 
and are very pretty. The length is about 6 j- inches, the breadth 
between 4 and 5, and the thickness varies considerably ; on the 
heel or sole-like end, which is polished, the surface is broad and 
flat, 2 or 3 inches, it then becomes thinner, but irregularly, and the 
other end is almost sharp ; but I hope to have the pleasure of 
sending the specimen itself. 

It penetrated about 20 inches into the ground where it fell. 
Now for a description, from hearsay, of the circumstances at- 
tending the fall. The local European officer who has charge of 
it tells me, that he did not see the meteor, but he heard the noise, 
which he likens to that caused hy a house falling down. Others 
describe the noise more as that of an explosion, with subsequent 
prolonged rumblings. Those who saw the meteor, describe it as 
being very large and beautiful, and as bursting with increased 
brilliance at the time of the explosion. All agree that it passed 
over this place from the north to south, and the village where it 
fell is just about 6 miles almost due south from this. It is given 
on the Atlas sheet, No. 108 atLat. 18-41-20 and Long. 83-28-30 a s 
^Nidignllam. J? At this village itself the people were greatly 
alarmed. Some received violent shocks, and a man near to whom 
it m W9 stunned. This I hear from the Sub-Magistrate who, 
wiib others from this place, went to the village, and took possession 
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of tlie Aerolite, which. the villagers had (tarried to their temple and 
under much alarm were making pdja to. There is not the least 
appearance of any stony substance mixed with what seems to be 
well purified iron. It weighs 407 tolas, or about 10 pounds. 

Dr. Stoliczka observed that should this Aerolite really prove 
to be iron, it would be the first from India, but the strong striation 
on the crust seems rather to indicate that the specimen is a stone, 
though probably containing a very large percentage of iron, as does 
for instance the Mooltan Aerolite, which fell some short time ago. . 

From C. A. Elliott, Esq., 0. S., Futtehgurh, a letter referring 
to the translation of the Hindi Epic, called the Alkhund. — Mr. 
Elliott says that he has translated about two-thirds of "the work, 
and that he lias x^repared an abstract of it for the Society’s Journal, 
which he hopes soon to forward to the Society. The work itself 
contains about 20,000 lines, though there is a great deal of repetition 
in it. The text of the poem, Mr. Elliott says, sadly needs recen- 
sion, and a local printer has expressed his willingness to print the 
work from Mr. Elliott’s MS. 

The Council reported that they have elected the following gentle- 
men to serve in the several sub-Oommittees : — 

Sub-Committees foe 1870. 

Finance. 

Dr. S. B. Partridge. 

H. F. B 1 a n f o r d, Esq. 

Library. 

Dr. T. Oldham. 

W. S. Atkinson, Esq, 

B&bu BAjendral&la Mitra. 

Dr. J. Anderson. 

G< N e vill, Esq. 

J, WoodMason, Esq, 

C. H. Tawney, Esq. 

Y. Ball, Esq. 

Philology, Archeology, &<x 

E. O. B ay ley, Esq. 

The Bev, J. L o n g. 
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0. H. Tawney, Esq. 

B£bu B&j endr aHla Mitra. 

Moldavia Abdul Luteef EL h a n B a h & d u r. 
Babu Tdtindramohana T h a k u r a. 

The Bey. EL. M. Bauerjee. 

Dr. Moh endr alal a Sark&ra. 

Natural History, including Physical Science. 

Dr. T. Oldham. 

Dr. J. Eayrer, C. S. I. 

H. E. B1 a nford, Esq. 

Dr. S. B. Partridge. 

W. S. A t k i n s o n, Esq. 

Dr. J. Ewart. 

B&bu Deyen dra Mallika. 

H. B. Medlicott, Esq. 

Y. Ball, Esq. 

D. W aldi &, Esq. 

Dr. Mohendral&la Sark&ra. 

Dr. J. Anderson. 

Col. H. L. Thuillier. 

The Yen’ble Archdeacon J. H. Prat t, 

J. Wood Mason, Esq. 

Corns. 

E. C. B a y 1 e y, Esq. 

Babu Eajendralala Mitra. 

Major E. W. Stubbs. 

Bev. M. A. S h e r r i n g. 

The Committee or Parers, 

The Members of the Council. 

The following papers were read : 

X. — Notes on Indian Herpetology, — by Dr. T. 0. J e r d on . 
Pec. 1st February, 1870. 

As some time will probably elapse before my work on the 
Beptiles of India can be published, I think it advisable to lay 
before the Society a short account of some recent discoveries in 
Indian Herpetology, a few of which are the result of my own 
researches, and very many from the most successful labours of 
Major Beddome, Conservator of Forests in Madras. 
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Many years ago, in the Society’s Journal for 186a, Vol. XXII, p. 
462 and 522, 1 gave a summary of the Beptiles of Southern India. 
After’ tie first part had been written, I was suddenly removed to 
a distant station, and was nnable to take my type specimens with 
me, and tliey were nnfortunately never again seen by me, having 
been lost or destroyed ; but, to complete the paper, I gave a very 
biief notice of tlie Ophidici and Batrachia , naming several new 
species of the former, and many of the latter order. Most of the 
Ophidians have been found again, but till recently hardly any of 
the Batrachians ; and it was a source of great satisfaction to me 
when Major Beddome, who had previously chiefly confined his 
attentions to Ophidians , partly at my earnest solicitations, directed 
his researches to "Lizards and Batrachians ; and he has re-discovered 
most of my supposed new species noticed in the Journal, and 
has also found very many new Saurians and a few Batrachians » 
Science owes him a large debt of gratitude for successfully working 
out the Beptile Fauna of Southern India ; and I, on my own part, 
beg him to accept my best thanks for giving me the opportunity of 
making known accurately the species collected by myself a quarter 
of a century ago. 

I propose in my work on the Beptiles of India to include those 
of Assam, the Khasi hills, Caehar, Sylhet, Tipperah, and Chitta- 
gong, stopping however at Arracan which, with the rest of the 
Burmese provinces, has already been given by Mr. Theobald in 
his Catalogue of Burmese Beptiles, and who, I am glad to say, is 
making many additions to his former collections, and will, I hope, 
duly publish the result in a separate form. I shall also include the 
Beptiles of Ceylon, and this addition to the extent 6f my Indian 
province will, I hope, make the work of much greater value. ^ 

In the present notice I shall take Dr. G-iinther’s “ Beptiles of 
British India” as the ground work of my observations. — 

I have hardly any new Chelonian Beptiles to add to the Indian 
Fauna, hut have to record three not hitherto known in our province 
as just defined . — Manomia rnmjs is not uncommon in the hills of 

* I propose, if tny health will permit me, to give a second edition of the ec Birds 
and Mammals’ 1 of India, with the addition of species from the districts noted 
above, making them of greater use to the Indian naturalist. 
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North. Oachar, where fine and large specimens were obtained by 
Major Godwin-Austen, and from enquiries I made, it extends 
still further west to the Jaintia hills. This gentleman has present- 
ed some specimens to the Indian Museum, one of which measures 
22 inches. This Tortoise, hitherto recorded from Burma, differs 
from all other forms in the pectoral plates not meeting in the centre 
of the plastrum. 

The same zealous naturalist also obtained a few shells of what 
appears to be Pyx idea Mouhotii , figured by Dr. G u nt h e r, and 
recorded as from Siam. He has presented specimens of this also to 
the Indian Museum. 

Cyclemys dentata of B e 1 1, the prior name of which appears to be 
Prays dhor , Grr a y* per Buchanan Hamilton’s MS. name, and which 
was afterwards called Pmys dentata by Gray in Hardwieke’s 
111. Ind. Zoology, must be added to the Indian Fauna. It is by no 
means rare in the upper provinces, I first saw it at Delhi, where 
it was called Dhad , (evidently a form of the same word as B. 
H a m i 1 1 o n ’ s), and afterwards at oilier places. 

Gunther has figured with Gray’s MS. name, a Tortoise 
as Cyclemys Oldhami from Burmah. Theobald says that the 
very specimen figured was taken by himself, and is merely 
an old specimen of orbiciolata. It was' 8 inches long, and the 
figure in Gunther shows a more oval form than the largest 
specimen in the Indian Muse um, and the vertebral plates differ 
slightly. — I have quite recently obtained in the Sylhet district a 
very fine specimen of a Cyclemys which is of a still more elongated 
form, the sides being almost parallel, and, though differing in some 
parts, much more resembles Gunther’s figure than any specimens 
of true orUculata ) the name of which, as given by Bell, announces its 
very rounded form. This specimen is 15 j- inches long on a straight 
line, , and 10 J broad, by about 5J in height. It is of an uniform 
blackish colour above and below. 

It differs from Giinther’s figure in being a more elongated oval 
form, but agrees very nearly with the description, with the following 
exceptions. The first two of the middle vertebral plates are dis- 

* Described and figured in Gray’s Synops. Bept, p. 20, pi. 8 and 9, A work 
not in Calcutta, I believe. 
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tinctly longer than broad, whilst Q- ii n t h ex sa JB (t the three middle 
vertebral plates as long as broad winch applies exactly only to 
the third in the series. The postgulars are shorter, the suture be- 
tween them not being nearly so long as the postgulars ; the pec- 
r torals are not nearly so long as the abdominals, and the suture be- 
tween them is not so much arched as in G ii n t h e r ’ s figure ; the 
preanals are little shorter than the abdominals ; the anals are 
rather longer than broad, and bluntly pointed behind, whilst in 
two specimens noted by Dr. G ii n t h e r, they are as broad as long 
in one, and broader in the other. On the whole I do not consider 
that the differences here noticed suffice for specific separation 
from O. Oldlmni as described by Grii n t h e r, but %e whole aspect 
and structure of the shell appears to point out a difference from 
G. dhor or 0. orbiculata. However, till young specimens of various 
ages from the same localities are obtained, no satisfactory conclu- 
sion can be arrived at. Dr. Gunther entirely ignores O. dhor, or 
orbiculata , as a species of British India, and therefore does not point 
out the differences from that species which Ids adoption of Gr ay 9 s 
MS. name of Oldhami would imply him to believe in. 

The margin of Geoemgda carinata , Blyth, is entire behind. The 
type specimen so completely resembles the figure of Emgs Belangeri , 
Lesson, figured in Belang.’s voyage (Kept. pi. 1), that I am 
constrained to believe them identical. This figure has been hitherto 
usually assigned as a synonym of Emys trijug a ; the original was said 
to have been taken near Calcutta, which J^lyth doubted, never 
having seen that species in lower Bengal, though it abounds in 
Southern India and Burma. The figure, if intended for E. trijug a, is 
certainly, as Gunther remarks, not good ; but on the contrary it is 
a very fair representation of B 1 y t h ? s species, and as such I 
shall accordingly consider it, and note in my Keptiles of India. 

. Pang shura Sythdenm , n. sp. 

I lately procured from the stream that runs from the Terria Ghat 
at the foot of the Khasi hills several specimens of a new tortoise 
closely resembling P . tecta, but differing in the following points. The 
posterior margin of the shell is very strongly serrated, this 
effect bping added to by a division of the hinder marginal plates 5 
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the last vertebral plate too is much narrower posteriorly, being 
pointed behind in the largest specimen ; the lateral suture of 
this plate is continuous with the suture dividing the penulti- 
nate marginal plate from the one next above it, whilst in typical 
tecta the lateral margin joins the centre of the penultimate plate. 
The first two vertebral plates are less strongly ridged. The 4th 
vertebral does not appear to differ in shape from that of tecta . The 
plastrum also does not differ appreciably from that of tecta, except 
that in all plates the dark spots are of greater extent. 

The differences noted above are constant in specimens of the fol- 
lowing dimensions: The largest has the shell 7f inch. long by 5$; 
the next 6 by 4-J*, and the smallest 3| by 3, Had I only had one 
specimen, I should have hesitated at making a distinction, but with 
three of such different ages, I am inclined to think there is more 
than a casual variety. 

Among the Monitor Lizards, (Faranidce) Psammosaurus scincus , 
M e r r., not recorded by Gr ii n t h e r among the Keptiles of India, is 
given by T h e o b a 1 d in his Oat. Eept, Museum Asiat. Soe., from 
the Punjab, Salt Itange. I found it very common in the 3ST. W. P. and 
the Punjab, in the latter country indeed more common than Far anus 
dracaena, . I also found it common at Delhi, TJmballa, Lahore and 
other parts of the Panjab. It has recently been described by 
C a r 1 1 e y 1 e in the J ournal of the Society, Vol. XXXVIII, under the 
name of Vamnus omatus , where a good account of the fresh coloration 
is given. Some time before the notice, I presented a young specimen 
in spirits to the Museum from Umbulla.* 

I found Far anus lundtus also in several of the Museums up- 
oountry, to wit Delhi and Lahore ,* and Oarlleyle met it also in the 
vicinity of Agra. 

Of the Lacerbid a Gunther records but three inhabiting 
our province, of two of which he had not seen specimens, 
and of the third only one specimen exists in the British Museum. 
This lizard, named by Gunther Acanthodactijlus Cantoris, I 
found extremely abundant in Humana, in the country about 

* 1 find by a note in J, A, S/s V ol. XXIV, p, 7ll> that B ly t h was the first 
to recognise this African Reptile from Theobald’s specimen, and he moreover 
states tii at he has seen, other specimens from the other provinocs. 
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Hissar, Sirsa, and extending, though more sparingly, to the foot 
of tlie Alpine Punjab.* I got it at Bheirber in the bed of 
tbe river there, and within a very few miles of the bead quarters 
of another true Lizard, cogenerie with Ophiops Jerdoni^ Blyth. 
Theobald, on examining the hitherto unique specimen of this 
curious reptile, found that the nostrils were not as in Ophiops 
between two nasals followed by 3 small post-nasals, but in one 
nasal followed by two post-nasals, and he accordingly placed it 
under the genus Tropidosaura . But this last group has dis- 

tinct eyelids, being a sub-genus of Lacerta , whilst Ophiops Jerdoni 
and this new species want them entirely. As the presence or 
otherwise of eyelids is, I consider, a more important character than 
the position of the nasals, I shall (in conformity with a suggestion ^ 
of Dr. Stoliczka, who has been good enough to examine these 
specimens and other doubtful species of mine) call them Pseitd- 
ophiops , and the new species found by me in the Alpine Punjab I 
shall call Pseudophiops Theobaldi . It is very common on the ascent 
of the first range of hills beyond Bheirber, in rocks and bare ground ; 
and I found on© specimen on the banks of the river close to where 
I got Acanthodactylus Cantoris , both frequenting the boulders in 
the dry bed of the river. It closely resembles P. Jerdoni , but differs 
in its more elongate and depressed head ; the posterior frontals 
are separated by- a small intercalated linear scale ,* the 3rd chin- 
shield forms a suture with its fellow, whilst in Jerdoni it is separat- 
ed by small scales ; and there are several other points of difference 
which will be noted more particularly in the a Beptiles of India.” 

The colour is brown above, with a narrow pale yellowish line on 
each side from the eyebrow, lost on the tail ; and another wider 
from below the eye through the ear to the thigh ; between these 
stripes is a series of irregular black spots, which are slightly continued 
both above the upper and below the lower line ; lower parts pearly 
white; tail pale brown with a reddish tinge, most distinct in 
young specimens. Length of one 3 inches, the tail being 1 

Major Beddome has recently found Ps . Jerdoni on the banks of 
the Toombuddra, and another place in Southern India. My first type 
specimen, now in the Museum, was got by me at Mhow in Central 
* The young are very beautifully striped longitudinally. 
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India. At Saugor, also in Central India, I got several small speci- 
mens ol a Lizard of which I Lave a sketch, with some details which, 
in spite of its geographical position, appears to resemble Ps. Theo - 
baldi more closely than Jerdoni ; but without specimens this fact 
cannot be satisfactorily settled. It is found on all the rocky hills 
.about Saugor, but rather rare. 

Major Beddome has also quite recently sent me one specimen 
-of yet another species of this genus, obtained by him on the Bremna- 
gherry hills, at an elevation of 5000 feet. It differs from both the 
previous species in having a pair of small anterior frontals, the 
other two having one large one ; the head is still shorter than in 
Jerdoni and more triangular, the tail is distinctly more rounded at 
the base than in either of the other two species, in which it is some- 
what depressed. The coloration is very similar to that of the two 
others. I shall call this species Pseudophiops JBeddomei. 

Cabrita lesclienaultii , D. and B., recorded by me in my Catalogue 
from the banks of the Oavery and neighbouring parts, has been 
recently procured in these localities by Major Beddome, and he 
has also obtained one specimen of a second Gabrita which he has 
named 0. Jerdoni . It is from the same district as the other, but 
differs from the typical species in several important points, as noted 
in the description of the species in the Madras Medical Journal for 
1870, No I, p. 34 See. 

I find that Tachydromus sex-lineatus extends into Assam and the 
Khasi hills, where by no means rare about Shillong. Gr ii n t h e r 
has not seen it from a locality north of Bangoon. 

Dr. Stoliczka informed me of a second species of Tacliy dr Qmu s 
Which was sent by Mr. H. L. Haughton to the Museum from 
Ooalpara in Assam. It differs from the last and indeed from all the 
species cited by G ii n t h e r, except T. japonious , in having 4 pairs of 
phin-shields instead of 3, but it has 6 dorsal series of scales, and 10 
ventral series ,* all of them keeled. Its coloration is very similar to that 
of T. sex-lineatus t but the glistering pale green longitudinal stripe 
is broader, and the dark line below narrower. I shall with the 
concurrence of the Curator name this Tachydromus TTaughtonianus . 
Length 8-J- inches, of which the tail measures 5f-. 

Of the Sdncidcc I have ascertained by numerous specimens from 
Darjeeling, the Sutlej valley and Kashmir, that Gunther’s 
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Mmieces JEKmalayanus is identical with Blythes Mocoa Si&tmensis, 
which lias thus a wider distribution, for which Gunther’s name 
would have been more appropriate, than the local but prior name 
ofBlyth. 

Theobald has described ('Cat. Hep. Asiat. Mus. p. 25) a* 
curious Seink as Pleistodon (Eumeces) scutatus> the locality of which 
was unknown. I procured one specimen of. this interesting form 
in the Alpine Punjab, on the route from Jkelum into Kashmir. 

Major Beddome has sent me specimens of a form of Eaprepes 
which comes under Q- ii nther’ s first section Ateacliosmrus , dis- 
tinguished among other points by the two-keeled scales. He 
names this Ateuchosaurus Travancoricm, having first obtained it in* 
the Travancore hills, but has since found it in Malabar, and 8. 
Canara, though rare. I procured it many years ago in Malabar, and 
noticed it at page 479 of Vol. XXIX of* the Journal, without de- 
scribing it, as the specimen was unfortunately lost, but I took a 
sketch of it which I still possess. It is a small species, (vide Mad. 
Med. Journ. 1870, No. 1, p. 33). 

The same indefatigable naturalist has also recently procured 
JEuprepes trilineatus , Cray, only hitherto obtained by myself 
from one locality, and a second very closely allied species which I 
have called Euprepes Beddomei, It differs from trilineatus in its 
shorter, much more elevated head, with correspondingly shorter 
muzzle, in the upper labial shields* posterior to the eye being larger 
and higher, in the median occipital plate being pointed instead of 
truncated behind, in the larger number of body scales, the smaller 
size of the spines, bordering the anterior edge of the ear, and 
in having 5 instead of 3 pale bands which extend well on to the 
base of the tail. 

The imperfect specimen of Tiliqua trmttata , Gray, of Central 
India, presented by myself, still exists in the Museum here, and is 
evidently a distinct species horn rufescem (or carinata , S c h n e i d.) 
of which it is classed as a variety by Gunther, differing, as 
Theobald, remarked by its 5~keeled scales. Its head also is 
shorter and higher, and there are some other points of difference. 

Neither Major Beddome nor myself have found an identified 
Bygosoma JDusswnierii of D* and B., from the Malabar Coast, which 
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Gunther erroneously identifies with JEumeces indicus , a large 
species which I obtained in -warm valleys in Sikim. 

Several scinks obtained by Dr. S t oliczka within our limits, 
and described by Steindacbner, have to be added to our 
Reptile Fauna, viz, JEuprepes Petersii from Obamba, Mocoa Blythii 
from the Wangur valley, and Mocoa Stoliczhana from Spiti, &c. 

I found the beautiful Pseudopus gracilis very common at Shillong. 
The spots on the body described as black or dusky, are in the living 
animal a beautiful and shining turquoise blue, quite similar to those 
of the European species. 

I have ascertained that the very curious Sphenocephalus tridacty- 
lus of B 1 y t h, stated to be from Afghanistan, is very common in 
the desert and sandy parts of the Southern and Western Punjab, 
extending quite to the borders of Sindh, and probably throughout 
the latter country also. Indeed, I should doubt its occurrence at 
all in the elevated region of Afghanistan. It is known in those 
parts of the Punjab which it frequents as the Big Mdhi i. e. Sand- 
fish, the same name by which the Seincus officinalis is known by and 
sold in Indian bazars, both being esteemed aphrodisiac. Its habits 
when alive fully bear out Mr, Blythes conjecture on this point ; it 
dives into the sand with great ease and celerity. 

Major B e d d om e lately detected a very curious lizard of this 
family Sepsidce in the Museum at Madras, which he described as 
Sphenocephalus f pentaclactylus. (Madr. Jour. Med. So. 1870, Ho. 1, 
p, 30). It is stated to be horn the banks of a river in Malabar. 

Among the Geckos, Major Beddome has discovered several new 
Semidacfyli and Qymnodactyli ) besides my G. Malabaricus which he 
has quite recently sent me from the foot of one of the ghats leading 
from Lognaad into lower Malahar, where also I procured my speci- 
mens. Bfemidaciylus aurantiacus i and II. retieulatus are described 
(1. cit.) by Major Beddome from Shevaroys and Oolega! respec- 
tively. 

I have recently got JBfemidadylus triedrm from Bandelkund sent 
me by Colonel Tiornan to whom I had written to endeavour to 
procure the specimens of an Agamoid lizard hereafter to be noticed. 

The Gymnodactyli are named by Maj. Beddome respectively G. 
'mw'rnoratus, gracilis Wymadensis and ormtus , and I find from my 
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drawings that I had previously found Wynaadensis in the same 
district. These small Gymmdactyli resemble each other very closely, 
and possibly one of them may on comparison be found identical with 
G . Jerdoni , described by Theobald in his catalogue. Major B. 
has ascertained that G. indicas , Gray, described from specimens 
sent home by myself has generally an unequal number of pores on 
one side than on the other side. A very curious new form has been 
described by Beddome, from the Tripatty hills in North Areot, as 
Caloductylus aureus . The Gecko has the ends of the toes dilated into 
large disks, (vide Madras Med. Journ. 1870, No. 1, p. 30, pi. II). 

My G . littoralis has hitherto not occurred to Major Beddome? 
or any of his collectors, but, I have little doubt, will yet reward their 
labours. It is very distinct from any of the other small Geckos, having 
the basal plates of the toes much dilated, — especially the most 
anterior one which is double the size of the others and somewhat 
nail-shaped ; beyond this the apical portion of the phalanges are 
composed of small narrow plates all terminating in nails. The sub- 
caudal scutrn are large. 

I have recently obtained what appears to be a fine new species 
of JPentadactylus of Gunther from the Khasi hills. This I shall 
call P. Jihasiensis. It has numerous larger rounded tubercles mixed 
with the very small scales of the back. The nostrils are situated 
between the rostral, 1st labial and a supranasal, and are followed by 
several small scales. There are 10 upper labials, the last long and 
somewhat undulating on its upper edge, and 11 lower labials. 
The body above is covered with about three series of elongated 
spots, which become two at base of tail, and finally unite into one. 
It is a large species. 

I possess one or two specimens of Nyeteridium Schneideri from the 
Khasi bills ; rare apparently so far north, though it is mentioned by 
Gunther from Assam and Bengal. The only other novelty to 
mention in this family is a species of JEublepharis which appears 
distinct from both Jlardwikii and macularms, a species not in 
Gunther, but recorded in Theobald’s Catologue. Unfortu- 
nately it is only a young specimen and imperfect. I got it in Humana 
and shall provisionally call it HuU&pharis fasciaius. It has the lar- 
ger tubercles of the back larger and finer than in macularius 7 and 
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less close and narrower than in Hardwichii . It is beautifully 
banded with white, haying one nuchal band as in the last named 
species, but 3 dorsal ones, besides one on the root of the tail. Its. 
head and body are If inches long, but the tail is imperfect. 

Of the Agamidce I hare obtained two apparently new species of 
Japalura, one from Sikkim, the other from the Khasi hills, which I 
have named respectively microlepis and planiclorsata. The former, 
of which I only obtained one specimen, differs conspicuously from 
variegata, which is also extremely common in Darjeeling, hy the* 
much smaller scales being more sparingly mixed with large ones. 
The back is reddish, abruptly separated from the greenish color 
of the sides by a series of somewhat raised scales ; the dorsal crest 
is very low and continued to the base of the tail. The head and 
body is 2| inches ; the tail (imperfect) 2J. 

The other new species is a very remarkable one, lately procured in 
the Khasi bills ; the hack is very flat, in which it resembles tbe last 
it has no nuchal nor dorsal crest, but a double series of very slightly 
enlarged keeled* scales separated by only one row of smaller scales, 
but on the neck by four or five ; and there are several series of 
angularly bent larger scales, the angles directed backwards. The 
superciliary scales are strongly keeled, and there are several scales 
above the tympanum enlarged and prominent. It has a strong 
similarity in the arrangement of the scales to Japalura Swinhonis 
from China. 

One specimen from head and body nearly 2, tail about 3 J inches*.. 
I found two specimens only. They are of a dull yellowish colour 
with dusky cross bands, and the sides mottled dusky, 

Peters* has two sub-genera, which with Japalura, should perhaps 
form sub-clivisions of Otocryptis, all agreeing in the concealed 
tympanum. He describes a Ptyeolmmus gularis from Calcutta 
(bought). 

The smaller race of Sitam , being, the one procured at Pondi- 
cherry and the south of India, must retain Guerin’s name of Sit ana 
ponticeriana ; and the Deccan species, being the larger of the two, 
cannot well stand as S. minor, and will require a new name, for 
which I propose Deccmenm , that part of India being, its head 
quarters. 


* Monat, Berl. Akad, 1864, p. 386. 
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I have also got one specimen of a new Oreocalotes from the valley 
of the Sutlej near Kotegurh, which I call Oreocalotes major . I have 
not seen a specimen nor a drawing of Oreocalotes minor to compare it 
with, but it differs from the description of that species by its smaller 
and much more numerous body scales, by the abdominal scales being 
conspicuously larger than those of the sides and in its mode of colora- 
tion. The general colour is purplish grey above, with some black expose 
bands on the head, which become arrow shaped on the trunk and 
the root of the tail ; a blackish band runs from behind the eye 
along the side of the neck ; the sides of the body are green, mixed 
with black, (the black scales being small and smooth, and the 
green ones large and keeled) ; limbs and tail with dusky cross 
bands and rings ; the throat whitish, with a few black specks, and 
a very*small light purple gular lap ; belly tawny white with brown 
specks. Length 9£ inches ; the tail being rather more than 6. 

Beddome has recently got specimens of Galotes JEJllioUi , the 
C. Rouxi of my catalogue from the western forests. 

I have got five specimens of Calotes Maria from the Khasi hills, and 
of a second species which is apparently B ly th’ s Calotes platyceps . 
This differs conspicuously from C. Maria by the fewer scales of the 
body, the very much larger scales of the throat, the lower sincipital 
crests, the inferior of which is situate immediately above the orbit, 
and not at a distance as in Maria . Both are beautifully green with 
more or less various marks. C. maria , being much the largest 
species, some specimens measuring 18 inches, of which the tail is 
above 13. G* platyceps scarcely exceeds 12 or 13 inches, the tail 
being 9. 

I much doubt the occurrence of G. Maria in the North 'Western 
Himalayas, whence recorded by Gunther on the authority of one 
of the Schlagintweits; but, as I will have frequent occasions 
to note in my “ Eeptiles of India,” several of the habitats of the 
Eeptiles given by the brothers Schlagintweit appear to be 
erroneous, probably from displacements of labels. 

Oriotiavis JSlliottiy Gunther, is clearly Calotes iricarinatus 9 
B 1 y t h, which that naturalist iu a MS. copy of his paper “ on some 
Eeptiles” &c,, forwarded to me, has marked new genus . It is rather 
uncommon about Darjeeling, and never grows to a large size* 
^ Gunther strangely puts its with a query as Calotes Maria. 
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One of the type specimens of my Calotes ncmoricola still exists, 
though much injured, in the Museum here, and it is very distinct' 
from C. gigas, also from the same locality. 

The only Agamoid lizard noted in my Catalogue is the one de- 
scribed by B 1 y t h from specimens obtained by myself at Saugor in 
Central India as Braehysaura orbata . All my endeavours to procure 
specimens for a more minute examination of this very curious form 
have hitherto failed. Prom some remarks made to me by Colonel 
T y 1 1 e r, I was led to believe that Bundelkund would prove to be the 
head quarters of this Agamoid, and this indeed is highly probable, but 
Colonel T i o r n an to whom I applied has not yet succeeded ,in get- 
ting me specimens. Till some one with sufficient scientific proclivities 
examines those districts, we must rest satisfied with our incomplete 
information. Prom a rough sketch of the Lizard and some of its 
details, I can add to the notes furnished by B 1 y t h, the following 
scraps of its structure. — Beales rather large, in distinct transverse 
bands, not directed so obliquely upwards as in Qalotes , not quite so 
straight as in Saha, nostrils at some distance from the snout in a 
large scale ; a distant shoulder fold ; one large tuberculate scale in 
the middle of the head, surrounded by smaller 4 — 6 sided ones ; a 
ridg%of strong scales protecting the eye. Length of one about 6 
inches, the tail being not quite 3. 

To the section of Pock lizards, I have to add a species of Brapelus, 
also from the Alpine Punjab, quite distinct from Gunther’s 
Trapelus meg atony x. The central shields of the head, 2 or 3 series, , 
are large ; the upper lip is surrounded by 31-32, instead of 
39 shields, there are no conspicuously large shields on back 
and sides ; the scales on the upper base of the tail conspicuous- 
ly larger than those on the under side ; the foreleg does not 
reach the hip-joint ; the nails are sub -equal and all very much 
smaller than the thumb ; coloration yellowish brown, with a series 
of dark brown oblique bands interrupted on the median line and 
on the sides, below pale yellowish. Length of sx^ecimen 7 inches, 
the tail being 4£. 

Agama agilis. 0 1 i v., an African Lizard, was added to the peninsu- 
lar. Fauna by Theobald, who obtained it in the Panjab Salt 
Range. I have never observed it. 
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I am not quite satisfied of the distinctness of Stellio indiem and 
LaudaMa tuber ad at a, or rather I am inclined to class them with 
& u n t h e r as one, but unfortunately X did not secure many , spe** 
cimens (for comparison) from different localities. 

Stein dach n er’ s Stellio Iwnalayanm , brought byStoliczka 
from Ladak and Tibet, is quite distinct, but hardly enters our 
province. 

From information, recently sent me by Major B e d d o m e, the 
beautiful Liolepis guttata must be added to the Peninsular Fauna. 
I sent him a specimen procured by myself at Thayetmyo, and he in 
reply wrote back that he had recently got this Lizard from Oanara, 
quite identical with my Burmese specimen. This is a highly in- 
teresting addition to our Peninsular Beptile Fauna. 

In my Eeptdes of Sth. India, under the head of Acanthodmtylm 
Nilgheriensis , I state that I have reasons for believing that that 
Lizard, and the Chameleon named in my Catalogue as 0 . pumilus 
from the Nilgherries, on the authority of Walter Elliot, were most 
probably Cape species that had somehow got mixed with his In- 
dian specimens. 

Dr. Stoliczka has pointed out (Proceedings Asiat. So c. for 
Jany. 1870, p. 2,) that the ridge on the upper part of the hen! of 
the Indian Oh. vulgaris are stronger than in the African form, and 
that there are no 1 ateral longitudinal bands on the body. These and 
some other differences are, by no means, opposed to the once current 
opinion, that the Indian form is specifically distinct from the 
African, the former having been called CL Oeylonious , Laur. 

Among Ophidian Eeptiles I have fewer novelties to point out 
than in the Saurian or BairmMan Be|)tiles. 

A considerable number of new species of the curious earth 
Snakes, chiefly of the families of Uropeltid®, have been added by 
Major B e d d o m e. The remarkable Xenopeltis unicolor has been 
obtained in Southern India, as recorded by Theobald.. Amidst 
the multitude of species of the families now known to science, I 
am not certain to which my three species of Cylindrophis can be 
referred, but with regard to my placing them in that gonus, I have 
the authority of Dr. Cantor (to whom I referred several of my 
doubtful species), and whose remarks I now keep in possession. 
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Under the head of Oligodon , I have only to remark that I believe 
the figure of Bussell 1, pi. 19, which has been called Col. taniolotus, 
but generally referred to the young of Tripidonotus stolatus , refers 
to a species of Oligodon . The general aspect, short head, markings, 
short tail and few sub-caudal scuta are all marks of that group, and 
the presence of palatine teeth recorded by Bussell is not a certain 
negative sign, for I see that several of this group have lately been 
shown to possess them. Whether this snake can be referred to 
one of the lately described species or not, it must (in case my obser- 
vations are verified) stand as Oligodon tmniolatum . 

I lately procured two species of Oyclophis in the Bkasi hills. 
One of them appears to be Cyclophis fmnatus of Gunther, de- 
scribed from Afghanistan and Mesopotamia. The only difference 
I can detect in the description is, that in my specimen, the 
temporals are 2 — 2, the first temporal having apparently a small 
one cut out of its anterior edge. Length of my specimen 14J, the 
tail being 4£. 

A specimen* in the Museum (No. 81^), marked Dipsas monticola r 
Cantor apud B 1 y t h, appears to be the same species ; a second 
small black mark begins behind and below the gape, continued as a 
fin|jj>f specks on two or three lowest series of scales, and finally just 
forming a dark edging above and below the last row of long scales, 
and is lost on the posterior part of body ; below pale yellow. 

The other species is a much smaller snake, a female, only 7f 
inches long, having 5 large eggs in her -§ X fV °i an inch. The 
tail was 1 J. The single large nasal is posteriorly obliquely slit up to 
the edge, one preocular and two postoculars ; the supraciliaries small 
and occipitals large ; 15 scales; ventral scuta 127 to* 135, and 33 
to 38 sub-caudals. The color is brown, with a pale lateral band 
from the eye extending to the tip of the tail ; below this a mottled 
brown and yellowish band; chin, throat and anterior part of 
neck yellow, the rest of the lower parts red. Upper labials 6, 
normally, the last three sub- equal in size, and not as in frcenatus 
Where the 6th is as large as the 4th or 5th together ; temporals 1+1. 
i propose for this one the name of Cyclophis rubriventer . 

I obtained one small specimen of a snake in lower hill s of the 
# 'This is to all appearance the type of B 1 y t Vs B. monticola, Cant. [Edit.-] 
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.North Western Himalayas, which, from its long snout ought to be 
placed among the Dryophidce ; hut the scales are not lengthened, it 
has the coloration of a young Compsosoma, and the tail is short, 
with few sub-caudals. The specimen unfortunately is not in ver f 
good order, and I do not like to name it at present. The head is 
somewhat depressed, with a long-pointed snout, very distinct from 
the neck; eye of moderate size; body not compressed; nostril 
much higher than broad, extending on the upper surface of the 
snout ; anterior parietals only a little smaller than the posterior ; 
nostril in one long nasal, faintly grooved ; one loreal rather larger 
than high ; two preoculars, the lower one touching 3 upper labials* 
and two postoculars ; temporals 2 -|~ 2 -|~ or the first upper one 
divided into two ; 8 upper labials, 5th and the edge of the 6th 
enter orbit; 19 rows of smooth scales ; 175 ventral scutse and 44 
pairs of sub-caudals. The second pair of chin shields is the largest 
and ridged externally. Length of specimen, 12 J inches, the tail 
being If. 

I obtained another very remarkable snake quite recently on the 
Xhasi hills, which does not agree with any recorded genus (to de- 
scription of which I have access), and the family to which it belongs 
is also doubtful. It has a blunt head, very distinct from the thin 
neck; long, rather compressed body, and long tail; its scales are 
very numerous, not imbricated (as in some of the Homahpsiclce\ and 
the shields of the head are short, and do not cover the occiput, but 
the nostrils appear to be lateral. 

I propose calling the genus after our accomplished and able 
Secretary in the Natural History Department, Dr. D. Stoliczka, 
and the species — 

Stoliczhia Khasiensis. — It has two pairs of frontals, the first pair 
very small and from the state of the specimen rather difficult to 
notice ; the second one very large. The rostrum is slightly injured, 
but the nostrils appear to be lateral, though placed rather in front, 
and apparently surrounded by a slightly swollen edge ; the vertical 
is very short, broader than long ; the supraorbitals rather small ; one 
large preocular ; 2 postoculars ; no large temporals, small scales 
like those of the body immediately following the postocular ; 8 
upper labials, 5th and 6th entering the orbit, the last very long * 
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3 pairs of small chin shields ; 27 to 31 rows of small lengthened 
ovate tuhercttlafced or ridged scales, increasing in size towards the 
ventrals, those forming the last row on either side being largest ; 
ventral scute© 207, anal undivided; sub-caudals 114, single. Length 
of specimen, 26 J inches, the tail being 7 j-. Colour a dusky plumbe- 
ous above, white below. 

Some of the characters of this remarkable species approximate it 
to the Dench' ophidce ; its somewhat depressed head, long thin neck, 
compressed body, and long tail, scales increasing in size towards the 
ventrals &c. ; in the character of the shields of the head, and of the 
scales of the body, it resembles certain Somalopsidce , and its short 
blunt head has an appearance of some of the Ambhjcephalidce, and 
it has the single sub-caudals of Cercasjpis and Amblycepiialus . 
I shall not attenrpt now to refer it to any family, but leave that for 
the future. 

I obtained a single example of the very rare Xenurelaps bungu- 
roides , Plops hmguroides of Cantor, of which only one specimen 
is known, the type example in the Museum at Oxford. My 
specimen is a rather smaller one, being 15 inches, of which the tail 
IS; 2&. It has 224 ventral scutse and 44 sub-caudals, and 13 to 15 rows 
of sdaies on the body. It only differs from Gunther’s description 
hy having one white intercepted line commencing on the vertical, 
and extending to the throat on each side. When alive, the color of 
the hody was a deep rich maddor-brown, and the bands were 
yellow, paling posteriorly The chin and throat are whitish, which 
passes into red, gradually deepening on the posterior part of the 
body and tail, and there are numerous oblong black marks on the 
abdominal and sub-caudal centres. 

The number of anurous Batrachians noted by me in my paper 
formerly alluded to, from Southern India, was 28. Of these, two are 
doubtful, as distinct from allied spocies, viz., Dana nilagirica from 
PL. gracilis, my P. agricola, and Pyxicephalus fodiens from P. brevis, my 
P. jpluviaUs. Of the other supposed new species named there, three 
have been described by Gunther under different names, and Major 
Beddome and myself have obtained these, and all the other sup- 
posed ugw species, with two exceptions, which I doubt not will yet 
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be procured by Major Beddome. This gentleman bras also found 
at least six. new species not observed by myself. 

I have also obtained at Darj eeling and the Ehasi bills at least 
6 new species. I can only enumerate these here, but will endeavour 
to give recognizable characters in another paper. 

Pam crassa of my Oatalogue lias been noticed by Theobald, 
and is distinct from Bam Kuhlii of Ceylon which it much resembles. 

I have obtained one fine new Ram at Darjeeling, somewhat 
allied to R. Liebigii, but distinguished from it by its more fully 
webbed feet. I call this Rana Sikimensis . 

Beddome has got one new very handsomely marked true frog 
from Southern India, which he names Banco vittata. He has also 
procured my Pam flaoescens and P. curtipes , both which are 
Hylorana , and quite recently Hylorana Malabar tea , sufficiently dis- 
tinct from Gunther’s PC. temporalis of Ceylon, as indeed that na- 
turalist suspected, though he had not seen Malabarica. My Hylorana 
curtipes is a most distinct form from Malabarica , and G ii nt h e r must 
have had a very hazy idea of Malabarica , when he asserted, on see- 
ing a copy of my drawing of II. curtipes , that it was most probably 
H. Malabarica , he himself acknowledging that he had never seen 
that species. 

Beddome has sent another small species of Sylorana which 
he calls II. bipunctata . 

A species of Hylorana common at Shillong, which, from its colora- 
tion, I considered at the time to be erythema , I find on examination 
and comparison of specimens to be quite new, and shall from its 
most curious bird-like voice call it Hylorana pipiem. It has much 
larger legs than any of the other Indian Hylorana , and is of a 
much more slender habit altogether, with longer and sharper 
muzzle and more slender limbs. 

My Polypedates variabilis is the same as P. pleurostictm , G ii n t h e r, 
as he himself suspected. Beddome has obtained one small new 
species of this genus, and I have got three new ones, one very re- 
markable one from Sikkim, and two beautiful species from the 
Ehasi hills. A very large green backed one is perhaps the one 
just mentioned by Blyth ina note as Polyp, smaragdinus from the 
Naga hills , which name I shall retain for it. The other Ehasi 
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one is a complete link to Rhacophorus, having the basal portion of 
the fingers webbed. It is a very beautiful species which I shall 
call P. annectans. 

P. smaragdinus grows to a large size, about ©quailing Pol. 
marmoratus , B 1 y t h, {Afghan®, Q- ii n t h e r). It resembles P . macula - 
tus something in habit, but is not so slender : the upper surface 
of the head and hind neck is slightly rough with minute tubercles, 
whilst the lower surface of body is perfectly smooth. The body is 
not nearly so long as the hind leg to the heel, whilst in maculatus 
it is as long or slightly longer. Colour, a beautiful green above, 
below yellow. The sides of body and thighs variegated and banded 
with reddish brown and black. The disks of the fingers and toes 
are not very large. Length of one, head and body 3 J inches, hind 
■leg 61. 

I obtained Rhacophorus gigas in Sikim and the Khasi hills, where 
I also obtained what appears to be the true Rhacophoras Rein- 
wardtii. This is a much smaller species than gigas , and all my 
Khasi specimens have one or two deep blue spots on the sides of 
the body, but the dark mark on the webs of the toes is less marked, 
tb&n in the figures of this species inSchlegel. 

I recorded Rhacophorus Reinwar dtii apud D u m, and B i b r o n, 
from Malabar in my Catalogue, whence it was also procured by the 
Trench collectors, but Gunther has entirely ignored this genus as 
from Southern India. Major B e d d o m e has sent me a specimen, on 
comparing which with IChasi specimons a perceptible difference is 
apparent. The head and body of the Malabar are indistinctly 
though finely tub emulated ; the habit is more slender, and there is 
a distinct fold of skin over the eye in Reinwar dtii, absent in this. 
The head too is perhaps a trifle longer. I shall provisionally call 
it Rhacophorus malabaricus. It has the spots on the sides of the 
body, so conspicuous in IChasi specimens of R&inioardtii. 

I have also got a new Pyxicephalus from the Khasi hills, and 
B eddome has sent me apparently my P. rufescens from the 
*Wyaaad. He also sent me small specimens of P. brevieeps , which 
from their appearance during life, he, like myself, considered to 
form two distinct species, and which Theobald also considers to- 
be distinct. 
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I obtained numerous specimens of Xenophrys monticola , Gunther, 
both at Darjeeling and the Khasi hills. It has distinct 'vo&ipti&uff 
teeth which Gt ii n t h e r was unable to detect in the specimens of the 
British Museum. I also obtained five specimens of a large species of 
Xenophrys both in Sildm and the Khasi hills, which I propose, 
describing as Xenophrys gig as. 

Besides Ixalus tinmens , Ixalm femoral is (glandulosa of my Cata- 
logue), I. Wynaadensis , and I. opisthorhodus (my Limnodytes phyllo- 
phila ), all of which B e d d o m e has obtained, he has got at least 
three new species of this genus in Southern India ; and I have got 
another in the Kliasis. 

Beddome has likewise obtained Oaloida montana of my Catalo- 
gue, which appears perhaps to be C. olseura of Q- ii n t h e r, and 
another species which I have not yet seen, but which, from his 
description, appears to he C. guttulata of Pegu, lately figured by 
Gr ii n t h e r. He has also iirocured a small form allied to Caloula , 
which appears to be identical in generic form with one obtained 
by Dr. Stoliezka in Penang, for which he proposos the name of 
Ansonia , and which he will himself describe shortly, 

I have x>rocxir©cl JDiplopebna rubrum from Hellore where I first 
obtained it, and it appears to be one of the varieties of Piplopelma 
ornatmn apud Gunther, as I see that many specimens were pre- 
sented by myself, but I consider it perfectly distinct from JD. ormium 
ofDumeril and Bibron, with which my D. malaburieim is 
perhaps identical. I have also received from Major Beddome a 
specimen of JD. carmticum of my Catalogue, which again is quite 
distinct from JD. rubrum , and appears to b© generally spread, I have 
specimens from Assam and Central India. 

II. Observations on some species op Indian birds, lately 
published in tiie Society’s Journal, — by Allan 0. Hume, 
0. B. (Abstract). 

This paper contains much additional information regarding some 
species of birds which have been noticed in Vol. xxxviii, Pt. 2, 
of our Journal by Mr. W. T. Blanford. Mr. Hume has been 
for many years paying special attention to Indian Ornithology, and 
with the help of many friends has brought together one of the 
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finest collections of Indian birds. At tlie same time, be bas collected 
a very large amount of new information regarding many birds wbicb 
previously were bardly or only little known, and' suck additional 
observations on some species, formerly recorded by Mr. W. T. 
B lan ford, be offers in tbe present paper wbicb will be, it is 
hoped, soon published in tbe Society’s Journal. 

HI. — Note ok a dew species oe Andamanese landshells, lately 

DESCRIBED IK AMERICAN JOURNAL OE OONCHOLOOY, — by Dr. E, 

Stoliczka. 

Tbe last number of tbe above Journal, Part 2, vol. v., (p. 109, 
pi 10) brought us a welcome addition to Indian Ooncbology in tbe 
way of illustrations of well known species, described under new 
names. Tbe paper to wbicb I allude is entitled “ Descriptions of 
new species of terrestrial Mollusca from the Andaman islands, Indian 
Archipelago , by Geo. W. Tryon, Jr.” 

It is not my object to point out tbe very vague knowledge tbe 
author of tbe above paper appears to possess of tbe history and 
geography of our Andaman settlement. It would perhaps be ur-- 
Mr to expect from tbe author, that be should know that this settle- 
ment bas now a population of about 8000 or more foreign inhabitants 
(European and native), and that it bas been tbe largest Indian con- 
vict settlement for upwards of 12 years. It is also probably not to 
be expected that the author should be acquainted with tbe numerous 
publications in our Journal regarding tbe fauna of those islands 
by Mr. E. Blytb, by Col. Tytler and Lieut. Beavan in 
tbe “ Ibis,” with various papers on tbe physical geography and 
tbe population of those islands, (also in our Journal), with Dr. 
Mouat’s “Adventures and researches among tbe Andaman 
islanders, London, 1863,” together with an appendix on tbe fauna 
by Mr. Blytb, and perhaps not even with tbe couple of scanty 
notices in our J ournal by Mr. Theobald regarding tbe shells . 
of those islands, — but bow Mr. Tryon could have overlooked 
a well known species described by Chemnitz about 90 years 
ago, and figured in Eeeve’s Monograph, and moreover tbe 
numerous papers of Mr. Benson about Andamanese land- 
shells in tbe Annals and Mag. Ngt. Hist., between the years 
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1859 and 1864, it seems almost incredible to an Indian naturalist 
to believe ! The words, “ as I cannot discover any species* 
attributed to these islands in the various monographs” appear the 
more remarkable, as Mr. Tryon is believed to have for years paid 
special attention to the reviews of Oonckological literature, and as 
Editor and Recorder of the American Journal at one time, when 
speaking with apparent very weighty authority on the Indian Uhios, 
evinced a great interest in the general welfare of Indian Conekology ! 
(vide Am. Jonrn. Conch. 1867, vol. iii, p. 201). 

There are about 20 species of landshells enumerated by Mr. 
Benson and Theobald in their publications, and my late 
investigations will probably increase "the number to 30. Some 
species are identical with those of the Nioobars. 

In order to prevent any misinterpretations of Mr. Tryon’s 
well executed (and very welcome) figures, I give now a list of the 
identifications ; but I will not further refer to the subgeneric dis- 
tinctions of the species, as I hope shortly to be able to publish 
some notes regarding the anatomy of the animals, and other pecu- 
liarities of the shells of the various species. 

1. Phjsota (Helix) Ghamlertinii , Tryon, 1. eit. p. 109, pi. 10, 
fig. 2, is Helix Haughtoni , Benson, Ann. Mag. ISTat. Hist., 1863, 
3 ser., vol. ix, p. 87. 

2. Ampelifa (Helix) Bigsbgi, Tryon, 1. cit. p. 110, pi. 10, fig. 
3, is Helix trochalia } Benson, A. M. N. H. 1861, 3 ser., vol. vii, 

p. 82. 

‘ 3. Orolia (Helix) Andamanensis , Tryon, 1. cit. p. 110, pi. 10 y 
fig. 4, is Helix exul, Theobald, Jour. As. Soe. Bengal, 1864, 
xxxiii, p. 245, which is possibly the same as Ilel stephus, Ben- 
son, Ann. M. 1ST. H., 1861, 3 ser., vol. vii, p. 84. 

4. Opens (IhdimusJ Pealei, Tryon, 1. cit. p. 110, pi. 10, fig, 5, 
is Spiraxis HaugMoniy Benson, A. M. N. H., 1863, 3 ser., vol. 
xi, p. 90. 

5. ? Cyclostoma Leal , Tryon, 1. cit. p. 111, pi. 10, fig. 6, is the 
old Cyclophorus foliaceus , Chemnitz, sp. Tryon’s figure 

* Helix Helferi, Strep. Andamcmica and TTcl. Atulamamca excepted. No doubt, 
Mr. Tryon has perhaps since found out more in P f e i f f e r, " Mon. Hell.” 
vols, v and vz. 
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could "be almost taken for that in E e e v e 7 s Icon, vol. xiil, Monog. 
Oyclophorus , pi. xiii, where an account of tire history of the species is 
given, according to Benson. Chemnitz very probably received a 
specimen of tbis species from tbe Nicobars, together with Gydophorus 
turbo ^ Obem., through the Moravian Missionaries; for I also 
obtained two specimens of foliaceus from the neighbourhood of the 
Nancowry harbour on Camorta, though this species is here, as 
compared with the peculiar Nicobar one, very rare. 

Mr, Tryon further mentions from the Andamans Phctopylis 
achatim , Gray. I never received a specimen from there, but found 
the species most abundant near Moulmein on the lime-stone hills, and 
only on these. I don't know whether there are any limestone rocks 
on the Andamans. A species allied to Helix procumbens and gabata 
of Gould occurs at the Andamans, and very young shells are 
not much unlike those of PI. achatim. 

The same anthor further mentions Helieina Wicoharica,, Phil. ; 
this is probably JEbl, scrupulum, Benson, A. M. N. H,, 1863, 
3 ser., vol. xii, if at all distinct from the last. 

IV. — Notes ots the gehtts JSara, by Surgeon P. Day. (Abstract), 

The author describes anew species, H. Jerdoni , of this remarkable 
genus of siluroid fishes, and offers general remarks regarding the 
only other two Indian species which he admits, JB. Buchmani , and 
H. . conta . 

This paper will appear in the first number of the Journal for this 
year, to he published shortly. 

V. — -Note oisr North Westers, — by the Hon’ble J. B. Phear, 

In this note I merely offer an hypothesis to explain the re- 
markable “Nor- Wester” storms, which invariably precede the 
setting in of our rainy season. We are all familiar enough with the 
phenomena, the typical form of which may be described pretty near- 
ly as follows : — The monsoon breeze is blowing steadily from the 
Bay of Bengal, (say 8. E., S. or S, W.). A heavy mass of clouds 
appears in the N. W. ; it rises in the sky very rapidly, preserving 
an even front, which stretches in a long sharply defined line from 
S; W. to N. E. Pain is seen to he falling towards the N. W-> ; 
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this approaches with the cloud and is accompanied by much thun- 
der and lightning. The southerly breeze still, however, continues 
until the line of cloud-front has reached, or even passed, the zenith, 
when, for a few seconds, there occurs a complete calm, followed by 
a sudden and mighty rush of wind from the 1ST, W. — the rain 
arrives, — there is a heavy downfall — the storm passes by — and for 
a time there is almost a complete absence of wind with a lowered 
temperature. 

My explanation is tins : — The air coming from oceanwards is 
largely charged with vapour at a comparatively high temperature, 
and I suppose that a much colder current of air is suddenly (so to 
speak) poured out upon it from the 1ST. W. and passes over with con- 
siderable velocity. Bapid condensation takes place along the sur- 
face of contact of the upper and lower strata of air — dense cloud is 
formed ; there is electrical disturbance ; and this state of things 
advances with the front of the advancing N. W. current. As the 
result of the condensation, a large mass of water is precipitated to 
the surface of the earth. This, in falling, displaces air, the water 
as it nears the ground driving the air out of site with increasing 
force. By the continuation of the process, as the front of the up- 
per stream of cold air passes on, an uninterrupted sheet of falling 
water is produced, which apparently advances with the cloud above 
and wind below. Actually, however, the path of each drop (except- 
ing those of the forefront) may, I imagine, possibly be pretty nearly 
vertical : before condensation, the vapour, if not brought to rest by 
the friction of the two currents, was moving with the lower current 
of air towards the N. or N. W. ; it does not acquire any new hori- 
zontal velocity merely hy becoming condensed, and as the drop falls 
(if the height be great) it will manifest, if anything, relative to the 
earth a slight increment of velocity towards the west. So far, 
then, there is certainly no reason why the drops should move in 
the direction of the storm ; on the contrary, they ought to have a 
velocity towards' the N. and W. But the formation and falling of 
the water effects a transfer of matter from above to below ; a par- 
tial vacancy, or rarefaction, thus takes place beginning at the point 
of condensation, and the relatively dense cold air of the upper cur- 
rent is at once ready to press into the opening : it pursues the 
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falling water downwards and becomes thus mixed with the lower 
current. At this stage we have the lower current, which is, to 
use a convenient word, possessed of a velocity towards the north and 
west, infiltrated by the upper cold current which is possessed of a 
velocity towards the S. E. The resultant condition of the mixture 
may be any modification of the storm velocity, evQn to quiescence. 
Obviously, however, the air which comes down from above, must 
always lose a very large proportion of its velocity, for it cannot 
continue its forward course, without carrying with it the whole of 
the air which remained undisplaced by the rain between the cloud 
and the earth, and which had an initial velocity in the opposite 
direction. 

My explanation shortly amounts to this, that the large body of 
water gonerated and falling as the upper current passes on, pro- 
duces the “ Nor-Wester” by driving violently forward the air 
which is displaced by it in its passage to the earth, while the air 
which is not so displaced, is either brought to rest, or acquires a 
comparatively small forward velocity (towards the S. E.) from the 
upper current of air permeating it. If this explanation be correct, 
and the facts occur as I have supposed them, they afford a remark- 
able instance of transfer of motion. It would also follow from these 
facts that the atmospheric pressure would increase during the pas- 
sage of the storm ; for, in the first place, the advent of the upper cur- 
rent of cold, and therefore relatively dense air, would, to some extent, 
effect an addition of mass to the local atmosphere ; and secondly, 
the two opposing currents cheeking each other’s course, would 
bring about a condensation of the air, which is ’the product of their 
union. And it is some confirmation of my theory that, in truth, a 
rise of the barometer does, I believe, uniformly occur during a 
“ Nor-Wester.” 

Also on the flanks of the storm there ought to be according to 
the foregoing theory a strong wind, coming from the place of the 
falling water. This would manifestly last as long as the storm 
remained within a certain limited range, and would change its 
direction as the storm passed by. As far as my observation has 
extended, the phenomena which actually occur bear this out. 
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YL On certain protracted irregularities oe Atmospheric 
pressure in Bengal, in relation to the Monsoon raineall oe 
1868-69, — by Henry B. Blanford, Esq. Meteorological Re- 
porter to the Government of Bengal. (Abstract). 

Mr. Blanford said tliat the object of his paper was to bring 
to notice certain irregularities in the distribution of barometric 
pressure during the monsoons of 1868 and 1869, which had much 
influenced the course of the wind currents during those two seasons, 
and had evidently contributed largely to produce the anomalous 
rainfall of Bengal and the N*. *W. Provinces, the important conse- 
quences of which must be fresh in the recollection of all. 

Having spoken of them as irregularities, he would, before proceed- 
ing to describe them, briefly notice what appear to be the normal 
features of barometric pressure in the S. W. monsoon in India. On 
this subject, unfortunately but little direct evidence is forthcoming, 
since no records, or none admitting of comparison with those of the 
Bengal stations, are to be had for the greater part of India. In- 
direct evidence, however, is available ; and this indicates as pro- 
bable that at the beginning of the S. "West monsoon a focus of 
minimum pressure exists over the central region of the peninsula, 
and that towards the middle or end of the monsoon, as Col. 
Strachey has suggested, this focus is probably transferred to 
the Punjab. That such is the case may be inferred from the direc- 
tion of the winds, which on the Bombay side are westerly during 
the hot weather and early months of the S. W. monsoon, while in 
Bengal the prevailing direction is from the South East. It is to be 
inferred that they blow, in accordance with Buys Ballot’s law, 
towards a place of minimum pressure, with a tendency to circulate 
round it ; the law of their movement being the same as that of the 
winds in a cyclone. A similar 1 inference is to be drawn from the fact 
displayed iuDoye’s Isothermal charts, as well as in that of Messrs. 
S c h 1 a g i n t w e i t, viz. that in the hot weather, the focus of highest 
mean temperature is about Nagpore, — in the rains, in the Punjab : 
and a persistently high temperature necessarily produces a low 
barometric pressure by the expansion and consequent overflow of the 
air above the heated region. Again, — the course of the isobarie lines 
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across the Bay of Bengal (as inferred from the stations around the 
coast) is from North East to South West, or in general conformity 
to the outline of the peninsula, with the lower pressure (in the S.W. 
monsoon) lying to the North West. If the normal pressure then he 
such as is inferred, the normal winds in Bengal would he from S. E,, 
(in accordance with the law already alluded to); hut if an independent 
focus of low pressure he interposed in their course somewhere in 
Lower Bengal, it would follow that the vapour-hearing winds would 
he drawn in towards it, and would there discharge their moisture 
as rain, while dry westerly winds would prevail in the N. W. 
Provinces. This is what actually happened in both 1868 and 1869. 

The re-distribution of pressure of the change of the monsoons occurs 
in the months of March and October. In 1868, as early as the month 
of April, a slight barometric depression (relatively to places around) 
appeared in the N. W. corner of the Bay of Bengal, the barometer 
at False Point being lower than that at Cuttack, and that at Saugor 
Island lower than at Calcutta. This difference was more marked 
in May, and still more so in June, at the beginning of which month 
the rains set in very heavily in and around Calcutta, The heaviest 
fall was over Balasore and Coutai, where it exceeded 30 inches. It 
was very heavy at Calcutta and Midnapore (between 20 and 30 
inches), and diminished rapidly in all directions around. The wind 
resultants for the month shew the influence of the depression very 
markedly, those of all stations being more westerly than is 
usually the case. In J uly the rains were not heavy, and an area 
of low pressure in the direction of Hazareebagh appears to have 
exercised an influence over the winds, rendering them more easterly. 
But in August the former focus was again intensified, the minimum 
pressure being very near Saugor Island, and the winds were again 
drawn towards it. The rainfall of this month was very heavy 
(exceeding 30 inches) over Hooghly and Ehshnagur, therefore at 
a distance of about 100 miles to the north of the place of baro- 
metric depression. It exceeded 20 inches at Calcutta, Burdwan 
and J essore, diminishing in all directions around. In September, 
the depression remained, but was less marked and influential, and 
it did not disappear entirely till December. Throughout the sea- 
son, the winds in the country to westward of the Delta never 
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become S. E. During the greater part of it they were westerly, and 
in September they veered to north east. Hence apparently the 
dryness of the N\ W. P. throughout the season. 

In 1869, shortly after the redistribution of pressure in March, a . 
slight depression appeared over a region including Berhampore, 
Monghyr, Patna and Hazareebagh. In May it was intensified, 
especially over the first named station, and reached its lowest point in 
June. There was then a mean difference of 0.14 of an inch between 
Calcutta and Berhampore. The effect of this depression on the winds 
and rainfall was similar to that of the Saugor Island depression of 
the previous year. At Patna, the wind was north, and at Hazareebagh 
and Cuttack south and somewhat westerly. The rainfall in this 
month, as in the previous year, was heaviest, not over the place of 
depression, but at some distance (150 miles) to north of it; especially 
over Bnxa (Bhotan Doars), Dinajpore and Bungpore. Generally it 
exceeded 20 inches over the country north of the Pudda river. In 
the Delta it was below 20 inches. 

In July, August and September, the depression did not disappear? 
but appears to have moved westward. So that, at the end of the 
rains, Monghyr, Patna and Hazareebagh were all lower than 
Berhampore. 

In conclusion, Mr. Blanford commented on the peculiar re- 
lation that appeared to exist between the place of greatest barometric 
depression, and that of greatest rainfall, the latter appearing al- 
ways to be to north of the former in the instances cited ; and he 
suggested as a possible explanation, the existence of two barometric 
depressions, so related that one would act by retarding, without 
arresting, the wind currents in their progress towards the other. In 
such a case, it appeared possible that an accumulation of air would 
be produced not over but somewhat beyond the site of the first 
depression, and that the heaping up of a nearly saturated atmos- 
phere, aided by diffusion of the vapour, would determine an 
excessive rainfall in that place. 

He also pointed out the apparent influence of the Berhampore 
and Monghyr depression, on the course of the Cyclones which passed 
over Bengal in 1869. The first, in May, passed over Jessore ; the 
second, in June, when the Berhampore depression was most intense, 
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passed directly towards tliat station across the delta, and speedily 
broke tip on' the north of the Granges, 

The third, in the beginning of October, when the lowest pressure 
was distributed over Monghyr, Patna and Hazareebagh, took an 
unusual course to the north west and between these stations. 

The President said that in inviting discussion upon the paper 
which had just been read, he need not dwell upon the great value of 
Mr. Blanf or d’ s investigations. It had long been understood 
that the dominant cause of monsoon winds was the periodic occur- 
rence of a terrestrial locus of minimum barometric pressure. And 
a persistent condition of low barometric pressure simply meant, that 
for some reason or another the spot in the earth’s surface where 
it occurred, was a focus of maximum heat. He believed that 
Schlagintweit’s map of isothermal lines exhibited a centre of 
maximum heat in the Punjab, during the rainy season, and no doubt 
the S. W. monsoon of our Presidency was greatly influenced by 
such a centre. Mr. Blanford’s observations led to the remark- 
able conclusion, that in some seasons, if not always, there were 
other minor centres, or at least one centre ip Bengal itself, which 
materially interfered with and disturbed the action of the principal 
centre. It was curious that an area of maximum rainfall should 
be found at a certain distance on the north side of this minor centre, 
and Mr. Blanford had offered a very ingenious theory to ac- 
count for the fact. He (the President) however, felt some difficulty 
in accepting this theory. It appeared to him inconsistent with the 
maintenance of the barometric depression, which could only be 
attributable to the continuance of local surface heat in excess of that 
in the neighbourhood. The effect of the greater local heat was, by 
a process of internal expansion to lift the superincumbent column of 
air relatively to the surrounding air, by reason of which the upper 
portions of it became, as it were, poured aways sideways, and so the 
amount of atmospheric material in the vertical column was lessened ; 
and as long as the relatively low barometer obtained, this operation 
must be going on. Therefore, the passing monsoon current must be 
affected by it, and if so, the motion of the particles of vapour in it 
could not safely be calculated as if they were sliding under the action 
of gravity upon the gradient lines of equal pressure. He would 
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hirriself Tbe disposed to suggest that the expanding process, to which 
he referred, directly produced the result which Mr. Elan ford 
mentioned ; clearly, most of the discarded air and vapour would he 
.thrown off on the side towards which the wind is blowing, i, e., in 
the case of the S- W. monsoon in Bengal, towards the North, and 
thus there would he accumulation of vapour on that side ; also the 
additional heat of the area of minimum barometric pressure would 
diminish the saturation of the incumbent air and consequently the 
rainfall ; so that the comparison between the rainfall on that 
area, and on an area north of it, would in this way be doubly 
affected. 

Mr. H, P. B 1 a n f o r d made some further remarks regarding the 
explanation which he gave of the scarcity of rainfall in the north 
west Provinces during the last year, and also regarding the suggest- 
ions made by the President. 

Col. the Hon’ble E. Strachey observed that the greatest obsta- 
cle which is in the way of a satisfactory explanation of the various 
air currents lies in the ipgh range of mountains which bounds India 
towards North. He thought that we are as yet far from being 
sufficiently acquainted with the varied influences which the Hima- 
layan range undoubtedly has upon those atmospheric changes in 
India, and until our knowledge of this range has been much more 
improved, it seemed to him almost impossible that we could arrive 
at anything like a satisfactory explanation of the causes of those 
atmospheric disturbances. With regard to the rainfall, this diffi- 
culty is by far not so great, and an almost quite satisfactory 
explanation of it can be given. Col. Strachey then explained 
in detail the rainfall and its causes throughout India. He pointed 
out the remarkable diminution of the rainfall in the whole tract of . 
country along the bases of the Himalayas from Bengal towards 
Peshawur, then towards Mooltan, and alluded to the local varia- 
tions along the Western ghats. 

After some further remarks on the same subject by Mr. H. P* 
B 1 a n f o r d, the meeting broke up. 
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Libbary. 

The following additions have "been made to the Library since 
the last meeting in February. 

Presentations . 

Names of Donors in Capitals. 

Forhandlinger ved de Skandinaviske Naturforskeres, Tiende 
Mode, i Christiania fraden 4de. til den lOde. Juli, 1868: — Let. 
ELongriige Norske TJnxversitet i Christiania. 

Forhandlinger i Yidenskabs-Selskabet i Christiania, Aar 1868 : — 
The same. 

Nyt Magazin for N aturvidenskab erne : udgives af den physio- 
graphiske Forening i Christiania ved M. gars, og Th. Kjerulf, 
sextende Binds, Med 1-2 : — The same. 

Norges Ofhcielle Statistik, udgiven i Aaret 1866, Beret ning om 
Almueskoleveesenets Tilstand i ELongeriget Norges Landdistrikt 
for Aarene 1861-1863, udgiven af Depart ementet for Xirke og 
undervisningsvsesenet : — The same. 

Norges OfEeielle Statistik, udgiven i Aaret 1867, Tabeller ved- 
kommende Sldftevsosenet i Norge i Aaret 1865, samt den Konge- 
lige Norske Begjerings underdanigste inastilling af 16de Juli, 

' 1807 : — The same, 

Norges Officielle Statistik, udgiven i Aaret 1865, Beretning om 
Skolevoosenets Tilstand i Xongeriget Norges Landdistrikt for 
Aarene 1864-1866, og i Eigets Xjobstaeder og Ladesteder for 
Aaret 1867, udgiven af Departementet for ELirke og under visaing s- 
vsesenet : — The same, 

Norges Ofhcielle Statistik, udgiven i Aaret 1868. Fattig-Statis- 
tik for 1866, tillige med oversigt for Aarene fra 1851 af, udgivne 
af Departementet for ELirke og nndervisningsvsesenet : — The same. 

Tabeller vedkommende Norges Handel og Skibsfart i Aaret 
1867, udgivne Departementet for det Indre : — The same. 

Beretning om Eigets (Economiske Tilstand i Aarene 1861, 1865, 
forste Hefte indekoldende de af Eigets Amtmsend Afgivne specielle 
Beretninger, udgivne af Departementet for det Indre : — The same. 

Eesultaterne af Folketaellingen i Norge i J anuar 1866, forste Hefte, 
indehoM.en.de Tabeller over Folkemaengde med mere i Eigets 
Forskjollige jurisdiktioner samt Folkemsengde fordelt efter alder, 
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Kjon og iEgteskabelig stilling den Site December 1865, udgiven 
af Departementet for det Indre : — The same. * , 1 

Driftsb er etning for Tkrondkj emstoren Jernbane i Aaret 1867, 
af given til Departementet for det Indre af Directionen for Tlirondk- 
jem-storen J ernbane : — The same. 

Norges Offieiello Statistik, ndgiven i Aaret 1869, Criminal- 
statistiske Tabeller for Kongoriget Norge for Aaret 1865, saint 
den Kongelige Norsks Regj ©rings underdanigste indstilling af 
6 marts 1869 : — The same. 

Tabeller vedkommende Skiftevmsenet i Norge i Aaret 1867, 
tilligemed oversigt over de efter overformynder-Regnskaberne for 
Aaret 1867 under Rigots overformynderiers bestyrelse Henetaaen- 
de Midler samt den Kongelige Norske Regjerings underdanigste 
indstilling af 24 August, 1869 : — The same. 

Norges Officielle Statistik, udgiven i Aaret 1869, Resultaterne af 
Folketmllingen i Norge i Januar 1866. Andet og sidste Hefle, inde- 
boldende indledningen til samtlige Tabeller vedkommende F olke- 
tellingen samt Tabeller over Folkemoeng&en fordelt efter stand og 
meringsvei, efter Nationalitet, efter Fodosted og Trosbekjendelse samt 
opgaver over antallet af sindssvage, Dovstuinme og Blinde end 31te 
December 1865, udgivet af Departementet for det Indre : — The same. 

Tabeller vedkommende Folkemoengdens Beveegelse i Aarene 
1856-65, udgivne af Departementet for det Indre. — T he same. , 

Driftsb eretning for Norsk Hoved- Jernbane i Aaret 1868, af 
given til Departementet for det Indre, af Directionen for den Norske 
Hovedj ernbane. — The same. 

Budget for Marine- Afdelin gen under Marine og Post Departe- 
mentet i Budgetterminen fra lste April 1869. — The same. 

Norsk Meteorologisk Aarbog for 1868, Udgivet af det Norske 
Meteorologiske Institut 2den Aargang. — The same. 

Le Glacier de Boium en Juillet 1868, par B* A. Sexe : — The same. 

Tliomas Saga Erkibyskups, Fortselling om Tliomaa Becket 
Erkebiskop af Canterbury to bearbeidelser samt fragmenter af en 
Tredie efter gamle baandskrifter, udgiven af O.R Huger - The same* 

Skatistisk Axbog for Kongeriget Norge (Anunaire de la Statis- 
tique du Royaume deNorv&ge) af Dr. 0. J. jBroch 1867-1868-1869, 
Heft. — The same. 
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En fremstilling af det Norske — aristokratis — historic indtil kong 
Sverrestid af Ebbe Hertzberg : — The same. 

La Norvege Li'tteraire par P. Botten-Hansen : — The same. 

Den. Norske Lods udgiven af den Geografiske opmaaling, 3die 
4de Hefte : — The same, 

Ungedxnckte, unbeachtete und wenig beacbtete Qnellen zur Ge- 
seluchte des Taufsymbols und der&laubensregel, berausgegeben und 
in Abbandluiigen erlautert von Dr. 0. P. Caspari, II. : — The same. 

Det Kongelige Norske Prederiks Universitets, Aarsberetning 
for Aaret 1868, med Bilage : — The same. 

Tlie United States Sanitary Commission, a sketch of its purposes 
and its works : — The Govt., U. S. A. 

The Sanitary Commission of the U. S. Army, a succinct narrative 
of its works and purposes : — The same. 

A record of the Metropolitan Pair in aid of tlie United S. 
Sanitary Commission held at New York in April, 1864 : — The same. 
History of the United States Sanitary Commission by C, J. 
Stille ; — The same. 

Brooklyn and Long Island Sanitary Pair 1864 ; — The same. 
Memorial of the Great Central Pair for the United States 
Sanitary Commission by 0. J, Stille : — The same. 

Military Medical and Surgical Essays, 1862-1864 r — T he same. 
Annual Beport' of the Board of Begents of the Smithsonian 
Institution for 1867 : — The Smithsonian Institution. 

Anuual Beport of the Trustees of the Museum of Comparative 
Zoology 1866 and 1868 : — The Museum oe Comparative Zoom ay. 
Entomological Correspondence of T, W. Harris, M. D., edited by 
S. H. Scudder : — The Boston Natural History Society. 

■ Proceedings of the Boston Natural History Society for 1868 : — 
The same. 

• Memoirs of the Boston Natural History Society Vol. I, Pt. IY : — 
The same. 

Letters of the National Academy of Sciences, Philadelphia, 1866 ; 
The National Academy oe Sciences America. 

Beport of the Committee of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, 
1869 : — The Bengal Chamber oe Commerce. 

Bulletin do la Societ6 de G6ographie, Dkcembre, 1869 The 
Geographical Society oe Paris. 
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Keport of the Total , Eclipse of lie Sun, August, 1868 tTke 
Eoyal Astronomical Society. 

Contributions to the fauna of the Gulf Stream at Great 
Depths by L. E. cle Pourtales ,* — The Author. 

Kavit&Lahari by Eamad&sa Sena : — The Author. 

Dharma Samanvaya, Part I, by Jayagopala Yasu : — The Editor. 

The Calcutta Journal of Medicine Nos. 9 and 10 : — The Editor. 

Compendium Stenographic Latinc secundum system a Gabels- 
bergeri, auctore Dr. J. Pldseller, autographo Prof P. Huberto 
Eiedl, : — The Editor. 

Professional Papers on Indian Engineering, No. 26 ; — The 
Editor. 

Eahasya Sandarbha No. 56 : — The Editor. 

Sanskara Yijn&nam by Gangadhara Kayiratna ; — Babu Ba'ma- 
DASA SEHA. 

Ayurvodiya paribhaslia : — The same. 

Sangita Sara, by Khetramohana Gosvami : — B abtt Yat£ni>ra 
Mohana Thaioira. 

Eeport of the Sanitary Commissioner of Bombay for 1868 : — 
The Government or India. 

Eoport on the Yegetation of the Andaman Islands by S. Kurz : — 
The same. 

Selections from the Eocords of the Government North Western 
Provinces Yol. Ill, No. I : — The same. 

Purchase. 

Eevue Arckeologicpie, No. XI, XII. — The Calcutta Eeview, 
Jany. 1870: — The L. E. &c, D. Philosophical Magazine No 
258 : — The Annals and Magazine of Natural History, January 
1870 : — Deutsches Worterbuch von J. Grimm und W. Grimm 
Yol. Y : — Comptes Eendus, Nos. 20 25 : — Bohtlingk and Eoth’s 
Sanskrit Worterbuch, 42: — The Kamel, Part YI : — Eecensis 
Numorum Muhamedanorum in Acaclemiae Imp. Scient. Petro- 
politanse, Museo Asiatico, &e., Tonms I : — Numismatique Arabeet 
Georgienne, Y, Langlois : — Numismaticjue del Armenienne : — 
Miinzen der Goldenen Horde : — Numismatic Journal Yols. 1, 2. 

Das Mnhamedanische Miinzeabinet des Asiatisehen Museums 
der X. Akademie der Wissensehaften zu St. Petersburg : 

Exchange. 

The Athencum Nov. and Dec. : — The Nature Nov. and Dec. 
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An extraordinary General Meeting of tlxe Society was held on 
Wednesday, 9 p. m., 16th March, 1870. 

The Hon’ble J. B. P h e a r, President, in the chair. 

The President said that the special object for which the extra- 
ordinary General Meeting was convened by the Council of the 
Society was fully explained in the notice issued which is follows : — 

H. R. H. THE DUKE OE EDINBURGH 

u having expressed a desire to become a member of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, an Extraordinary General Meeting of the Society 
is hereby convened by the Council of the Society, under Rule 31 of 
the Bye-Laws, for the purpose of proceeding in the matter of his 
election. 

The Meeting will be held this day, Wednesday, the 16th instant, 
9 p. h., at the Society’s Rooms, Park Street.” 

The President observed that he had very littlo to add to what is 
stated in this notice. The report of H. R. Highness’s desire to 
join our Society as a Member having reached too late to be brought 
before the last monthly meeting of the Society, the Council thought 
it desirable to convene an Extraordinary General Meeting for the 
special purpose that H. R. Highness may be elected before he 
leaves the shores of India, which he was so graciously pleased 
to honor with his visit. 

The President then requested Dr. Fayrer to move the 2 >roposi- 
tion. 

• Dr. J. Eayrer, C. S. I., briefly alluded to H. B. Highness’s 
special wish to become a member of the Society and moved — 

That His Royal Highness, Prince Alfred Ernest Albert, 
Duke of Edinburgh, be elected an ordinary member of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal. 

The President seconded the proposition wliich was put to the 
meeting and carried unanimously. 
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The monthly general meeting of the Society was held on 
Wednesday, the 6th instant, at 9 r. u. 

The Hon’ble J. B. P h e a r, President, in the chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The following presentations were laid on the table : — - 

1. Prom the Government of Madras — 7 copies of Captain M. 
W. Carr ’s “ The Seven Pagodas.” 

2. From the Government of India, Home Department — A Cata- 
logue of Sanscrit works in the Library of His Highness the MaM- 
r6j3 of Mysore. 

3. From H. J. Paine y, Esq., two modern copper Coins, bear- 
ing the inscription, “ Island of Sultana,” in English, and the coat of 
arms of the E. I. Company. 

4. From the Author — A copy of u A Treatise on Asiatic Chole- 
ra,” by Dr. C. M a c n a m a r a. 

5. From the Government of India — A copy of correspondence 
relating to an inscription found at Barsee Taklee, near Akola in the 
Hyderabad assigned Districts. 

6. From T. W. T o 1 b o r t, Esq., C. S., — A MS. copy of a Hin- 
dustani pamphlet, being an analysis of Mr. G. Campbell’s 
Ethnology of India, published in the Society’s Journal. 
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The following gentlemen duly proposed and seconded at the last 
meeting were balloted for and elected ordinary members : — 

Oapt. R. D. Osborn, B. 8. Corps. 

R. Stewart, Esq. 

B. Smith Lyman, Esq. 

Dr. T. W. Innis, C. B. 

Col. A. D. Dickens, C. B. 

The following gentlemen are candidates for ballot at the May 
Meeting : — 

Dr. W a r t h, Indian Inland Customs, proposed by Dr. E. 
Stoliczka, seconded by R. M. A d a m, Esq. 

Dr. W. S c h li c h, Deputy Conservator of forests, proposed hy 
Dr. Stoliczka, seconded by S. Kur z, Esq. 

J. E. D o b s o n, M. B., Staff. Asst. Surgeon, proposed by Ool. H. 
Hyde, seconded by Dr. T, Oldham. 

J. Macnagten, Esq., Darbhangd, proposed by Mr. H. 
Blochmann, seconded by Ool. Hyde. 

I. H. Dam ant, Esq., C. S., proposed by E. V. Westma- 
c o 1 1, Esq., seconded by Dr. S t o 1 i c z k a. 

Saty&nand Gf- h o s h £ 1, proposed by B&bu Rajea- 
draldla Mitra, seconded by the Hon'ble J. B. P h e a r. 

The following gentlemen have intimated their desire to withdraw 
from the Society : — 

G. M. Tagore, Esq. 

T. B, Lane, Esq. 

The President gave notice that at the next monthly general 
Meeting it would be proposed on behalf of the Council that a 
donation of Rs. 100 out of the Society's Funds should be made 
in aid of the subscription to relieve the necessities of Mrs. 
Piddington. The Council considered that they had not them- 
selves the power, in the ordinary course of managing the Society's 
affairs, to apply a sum of money to such a purpose as this, but they 
felt confident that the Society would gladly seize this opportunity, 
sad as it was, of testifying its high appreciation of the remarkable 
services done by Mr. H. P i d d i n g t o n to the cause of science and 
the interests of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

The President also announced that the Council had formed a Com- 
mittee, consisting of Dr. P a r t r i d g e, Mr. B 1 a n f o r d and him- 
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self, for the collection of subscriptions from individual members of 
the Society and from others interested in the progress of science. 
He was afraid, it was only too certain that the widow of Mr, 
Piddington was in a deplorable state of destitution, and he 
trusted that they would one and all by coming forward with their 
contributions emphatically declare that this was a thing, which 
should not be. 

The receipt of the following communications has been an- 
nounced : — 

1. Observations on some Indian and Malayan Amphibia and 
Beptilia, by Dr. P. Stoliczka. 

• 2. Notes on some places of historical interest in the District of 
Hugll, by H. B I o c h m a n n, Esq. 

3. Paper on old Delhi, by J. D. T r e m 1 e 1 1, Esq. 

4. Gent%iana Jmchkei re-established as a new genns of Gentzian - 
acece, by S. K u r z, Esq. 

5. Nbtes on the Andamanese, by Surgeon E. Day. 

6. Notes on a trip to the Andamans, by V. B a 1 1, Esq. 

7. On the relation of the Uriya to the other Modern Aryan 
languages, by J.Beames, Esq., B. C. S, 

The following papers were read : — 

I. — Observations on some Indian and Malayan Ahhpibia and 
Beptilia, by Dr. P. Stoliczka (Abstract), 

The species described in this paper have been partially collected 
by the author along the Burmese and Malayan coast, in Penang 
and Singapore, partially at the Nicobar and Andaman islands, only 
a few species are noticed from Java, and a few also from the 
N. W. Himalayas. Short notes on the geographical distribution, 
and on the general character of the Amphibian and Beptilian fauna 
of the Andamans and Nieobars, form a brief preface to the detailed 
descriptions. Gomplete lists of all the known species occurring on 
the two last named groups of islands are appended. 

The following is a list of the species noticed, with the localities 
wherefrom specimens have been obtained, and brief characteristics 
of the new species. Of those species marked with an asterisk (*) 
illustrations will be given. 
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AMPHIBIA. 

Batkaohia. 

1. Bana gracilis, , Wiegm., (typical) — Sundarbans, Arracan, 

Bangoon, Moulmein, Penang, Wellesley Province, &c. 
Ditto ditto var. Aadamanensis,— Andamans. 

Ditto ditto var. N icobarieiXSiS,— Nicobars. 

Ditto ditto var. pulla, — Penatfg liin. 

2. Bana cyanoplilictis , S e hn e i d, — Orissa. 

3. Pyxicephalus breviceps , S c h n e i d. — from near Kotegnrb. 

*4. Folypedates Hasdieanus, n. sp. 

A small species from tbe forests of Penang bill ; — distance 
between anus and beel slightly less than tbe length of tbe body ; 
brown, lighter or darker, a blackish band between tbe eyes, a W 
mark between tbe shoulders, a pair of blackish spots about tbe 
middle of tbe body, limbs with dark cross bands ; body of largest 
specimen a£ inch long. m 

5. Plyp- maculatus , Gray, — Penang. 

* 6. Hylorana Tytleri } Theob, (? ? = erythrcea , Schleg.) — Moul- 
mein. 

* 7. Hylorana Mcobariensis, n. sp., from the Nicobars. 
Allied to H temporalis of G ii n t b e r, but has two small glandular 
tubercles behind tbe angle of tbe mouth ; distance between anus 
and beel less than tbe length of tbe body, 4th toe less than its half. 

Ansonia, n. gen. (. Rhinodermatidce .) 

Body slender, limbs long and slender, fingers free, toes half- 
webbed, disks scarcely swollen; muzzle short, cantbus rostraiis 
sharp ; no teeth ; tongue entire, oval, elongated. 

* 8. — A. Penangensis, found on rocks in streams on Penang 
hill. Pull grown specimen inch, hind limb 1 T ^ inches ; body 
tubercular, black with pale yellowish white spots on the side and 
purplish red below, between the limbs and on the lower belly. 

* 9. JDiplopelma Carmticum , J e r d o n. 

10. Caloula pulehra, Gray, from Moulmein, 

11. Bufo viridis , Laui., from the Sutlej valley. 

12. Bufo melmosticus , Schneid., from Bengal, Burma, Malay- 
Peninsula, Andamans and Nicobars, 
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Lacebtilia. 

18, Ptychozoon liomcdocephalum, Kuhl, — Nicobar s. 

14. Gecko guttatus , Dan d. — Burma and Andamans. 

15. Gecko stenior > Gant. — Andamans. 

16. Gecko Smithii, G r a y, — J ava. 

1 7 . Phelsuma Andamanense , B 1 y t h, — Andamans. 

18. Peripia Peronii , Gan t. — Penang. 

19. Peripia Cantoris , G ii n t h. — Andamans. 

20. Hemidactylus frenatus , . SeKLeg. — Burma, Penang, Anda- 
mans and Nicobars. 

21. Hemidactylus maculatus } D. and B. — Moulmein, Andamans, 
Calcutta, &c. 

22. Cyrtodactylus rulidrn , (Puellula rubida , Blyth) — Anda- 
mans. 

23 * Cyrtodactylus affinis, n, sp. — Penang. 

Like Gymnodactylus pulchellus , Gray, in form and coloration, but 
with, longer fingers and toes, and apparently more de^n-essed body, 
no enlarged cbm shields, or sub-caudals, and no femoral pores. 

24. Tiliqm carinata , S e h n e i d. (Pup. rufescem apud G ii n t b,) 
— Bengal, Burma, Penang, Andamans, &c. 

25. Tiliqiia olivacea, Gray, — Nicobar s. 

26. * Tiliqiia rugifera, n. Sp. — Nicobars ; eaeb scale fire 
carinated ; scales in 26 series round tbe body, 23 transverse rows 
between tbe limbs, 8 longitudinal rows on tbe belly ; brown above, 
two pale streaks on tbe anterior balf of tbe body, pale yellowish or 
greenish white below. 

27 * Mabouya Jerdoniana, n. sp.— Penang. 

Like M. agilis } Gray, but it has 7 supracibaries, 8 upper labials, 
scales in 39 series round tbe body, 60 transverse rows between tbe 
limbs, pre-anals scarcely, sub-caudals distinctly enlarged. 

28. Hinulia maculata , B 1 y t b, — Martaban. 

29 * Riopa lineolata, n. sp. — Martaban. Similar to R. 
JBoivringn , G ii nth., and equal to it in size, but with scales in 24 
longitudinal series round tbe body, and 60 — 65 transverse series 
between tbe limbs. 

30. Calotes mysiaceus, D. &B., — Arraean, Bassein, Moulmein, &c. 
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31. Bronchocele cristatella , Xu hi, — Penang. 

32. „ Moluccam , L e s s. — Singapore. * 

33. „ jubata , D. and B. — Java, Nicobars. 

34. Tiaris sulcristata , B 1 y t h, ( Ooryphylax Mmimlimi , P i t z.) 
— Andamans and Nicobars. 

35. Draco volans , L. — Penang. 

Ophidia. 

36. Oylindrophis rufus , L a u r., — Upper Burma. 

37. AUabes melanocephalus , Gra y, — Singapore. 

38. ,, Rappii, G ii n t h., — Simla. 

39. „ collaris , Gray, — Simla. 

40. * „ Nicobariensis, n. sp.— Nicobars. 

Scales smooth in 17 series, vent. 189, anal bifid, sub-caudals 87, 
coloration similar to melanocephalus , but the lateral spots are 
smaller and much more numerous ; length 17J inch of which tail 
is 4J inch. 

41. Ptyas mucosus , L., — N. W. Himalaya, Moulmein, Andamans. 

42. Ptyas hexahonotus , 0 a n t ., — ( Xenelaplm idem apud Glint h.) 
— Penang. 

43. Comp&osoma radiatum y E e i n., — Moulmein. 

44. „ melanwrum , S c h 1 e g. — Andamans. 

45. * „ semifasciata^ (Platyceps idem) B 1 y t h, — south of Simla. 

46. ,, JPodgsonii Glint h., — N. E. of Simla. 

47. Tropidonotus quincunctiaUos, S chi eg., {Prop. Tythri and 
driolatus , B 1 y t h) — Burma, Andamans. 

48. Prop, stolatus , L. — Moulmein, Amherst. 

49. „ platyceps y Blyth, (Zamenis Simalayanus, Steindach.) 
Kulu. 

50. Gomjosoma oxycephalum , B o i e. — Andamans. 

51. Dendrophis picta , Gruel. — Burma, Andamans, Nicobars, 
Penang. 

52. Dend . caudolineata, Gray, — Penang. 

53. Chrysopelea ornata , S h a w, — Penang, Burma. 

54. „ rubescens, Gray, — Penang. 

55 j Psammophis oondanurus } M e r r. ( Phayrea isabellina y T h e o b.) 
— Simla. 
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56. Tragops fronticinctus, G ii n t h.,— Amherst. # l 

57 * Dipsm hexagonotus, Blyth, — Andamans, 

58. * ,, multifasciata, B 1 y t h. — South of Simla. 

59. Ly codon striatus, S3ia w, — from near Kotegurh. 

60. ,, aulicus L, ( Tytleria hipsirhinoides , Theobald), — 
Andamans and India generally. 

61. * Tetragonosoma effrene } Cant, (par,) — Banca. 

62. Python molurus Lin n. — Upper Burma, Malayan Peninsula. 

63. ,, reticulatus , S c h n e i d. — Nicobars. 

64. ITypsirrhma plumb ea, B o i e, — Upper Burma. 

65. Cerberus rhyncJiops, S e li n e i d. — Burma, And&mans, Nico- 
bars, &c. 

66. IBpistes hydrinus, Q ant. — Amherst. 

67* Cantoria Dayana, n. sp. — Amlierst. Bonn typical, 
scales in 19 series, ventrals 268, anal bifid, sub-cmidals 56; dull 
bluish black with numerous yellowish cross-bands, narrow on the 
back but widening laterally. 

68. Pangurus cmruleus , S c h n e i d. — Bassein. 

69. * Ophiophagus elaps y Sehle g. — Burma, Andamans. 

70. JSfaja tripudians , Merr. — N. W. Himalaya, Andamans. 

71. Callophis intestinalis y L a ur. — Uj)per Burma. 

72. Enhydrina Yalaladyn , Boie. {E. Bengalemis , Gray) — 
Orissa. 

73. Enh . shistosa , Dau d. — Gopalpore. 

74. Pelamis platurm y L., (P. bicolor , S c hn ei d.) — Bay of Ben- 
gal. 

75. Trimeresurus gramineus y S h a w. — Kkasi hills. 

76. „ erythrurus, Cant. — Burma, Java. 

77. ,, carinaius , Gray. — 1ST. W. Himalaya. 

78. * „ porphyraceus y Blyth. — Andamans. 

79. * Trim, mutabilis, n. sp.-— Alldamans and Nicobars. 
Scales in 21 series, ventrals 156-167, sub-caudals 48-62; second 
labial forms the angle of the facial pit or is divided in two 
shields ; color uniform reddish brown or with numerous greenish 
white cross bands on the back, laterally with longitudinal bands. 

80. * Trim. Qmtori y Blyth. — Andamans and Nicobars. 
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81 * Trim, convictus, n. sp. Penang. 

Like T. monticola , G ii n t k., but with much, larger scales -which, are 
disposed in 21 series ; vent. 132, subcaudals 29. 

82. Jlcdys Hmalayanus , Or ii nth. — -3ST. W. Himalaya. 

83. I)aloia Russelli , S h a w, — N- W. Himalaya. 

Ohelonia. 

84. JEmys crassiollis ) Bel 1, — Penang. 

Dr. Stoliczka gave a short sketch of the relations existing 
between the Andaman and Nicobar Keptilian 'fauna and that of 
Burma on the one and of Java, Sumatra and the Philippine islands 
on the other hand. Ail these islands, ho said, &c., have many species 
common. He also specially noticed the very great number of Yiperine 
snakes ( Trimeresurus ) which are to be met with at the Nicobars, but 
fortunately these species appear to be less dangerous than continen- 
tal forms usually are. The Nicob arose say that not a single fatal case 
results from the bite of these Trimeresurus , and certainly all the 
specimens examined had a comparatively small poison-gland. The 
result of the bite is said to be only a swelling of the wounded part^ 
Dr. S t. also exhibited a specimen of the rare Gallop his intestinalis 
obtained from Upper Burma. The species has the poison-glands 
extending from the head to about J of the total length of the body, 
lying free in the cavity of the anterior part and causing the heart to 
be much further removed backward, than is generally the case in 
other species of snakes. 

The President thought there were one or two remarkable features 
in Dr. Stoliczka’s interesting paper. — One to which he particu- 
larly referred was the relative inefficiency of the poison in certain 
snakes of Penang and the Nieobars in comparison with the poison of 
the cognate species found in this country. He did not know whether 
the circumstances which rendered the possession of an invariably 
fatal weapon necessary to particular classes of snakes in the struggle 
for life, while others could maintain themselves without it, had 
yet received much attention. Apriori ) he thought one would be dis- 
posed to expect that a poison which would disable without causing im- 
mediate death, would be more deterrent in its effects, and, therefore, 
more widely useful to its possessor than one which killed instantly. 
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At any rate it was curious to find some of the insular species of 
snakes; though provided with a perfect poison apparatus, much less 
fatal in the effect of their bite than other closely allied species in 
Bengal were. The investigation of the causes which had led to 
this difference ought to be attractive. 

A short discussion on the effects of snake-poisoning ensued. 
Mr. ~W a 1 d i e desired to know what the symptoms were resulting 
from the bite of the Nicobar vipers, and whether they are the same 
as usually known to originate from the bite of other poisonous 
snakes. 

Dr. Stoliczka said that the Nicoh arose only speak of a swell- 
ing of the hitten part, and that they exhibit very little fear of these., 
snakes. Dr. Stoliczka also observed that the poison gland in the 
species of Primeresurus which he had examined, has a simple 
glandular form without any appendages, but the sldn forming it 
is very tough, and internally partitioned by numerous irregular 
lamellae. The poison of the fresh snake was always in a compara- 
tively small quantity present, and appeared less viscose than the 
Cobra poison. The differences between the effects of poisoning 
of the Cobra and Paloia had been pointed out by Dr. Payxer. 


II. — -Notes on plages op historical interest in the District 
op Htjgli, — by H. Bloohmann, Esq., M. A. (I .- — Maddrcm and 
Panduah.) 

The Historians of India assign to Bengal much narrower limits 
than we do at the present day. In the Tabagdt iNdgiri and the 
TariMi z Firiizsliahiy the earliest Muhammadan histories in which 
Bengal is mentioned, the territories attached to the towns of S&t- 
ganw (Htigli), Sunn&rgfcnw (East of Dacca), and Lak’hnauti (Graur), 
are called JDkjdr i Pang, perhaps a verbal translation of the old 
term Bangadesh . The districts north of the Granges were partly attach- 
ed to Lak’hnauti, partly to Sunnarganw. The word Bengal or Ban- 
gdlah, if I am not mistaken, does not occur in the Tabaqdi i Nagiri, 
and is but rarely met with in the Tdrikh i FiruuJiahi. Nor does it 
occur on Muhammadan coins. One of the earliest passages, in 
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which the form Bangalah occurs, is a Ghazal* by Hafiz, -which he 
sent from Shir&z to Sultdn Ghidsudclin, who reigned oyer Bengal 
from 1367 to 1373. 

In later histories, again, the term JDiyar i Bang becomes obsolete, 
and no other name occurs but Bangalah . 

The south coast of Bengal, which we now-a-days call the 1 Sun- 
darban, 5 went by the general name of Bhdti (cs*^) which signifies 
lands overflown by the tide ; but Abulfazl, in the AJcbarndmah , in- 
cludes in this term the whole tract along the Megna and Brahma- 
putra. 

The above mentioned three towns, Satganw, LaFhnauti, and Sun- 
H&rganw were fast decaying at the time when Todar Mall completed 
(1582) his Afli Tdmdr i Jam\ or rent-roll of Bengal, of which we 
have a copy in the Ain. Lak’hnauti, from the earliest times, was 
notorious for its fevers, which caused the kings of Bengal continu- 
ally to shift their residence to neighbouring towns, as Pandioah and 
AMdlah ; and S&tganw, in 1582, was no longer considered as bandar 
or harbour, nor were tolls collected there ;f but it had, as late as 
951, or A. D. 1544, a mint.'j: Sunndrgdnw was soon after eclipsed 
byDh&k& (Dacca). 

In official documents Bengal is often mentioned under the title 
of Jannaiul-Bildd , or the Paradise of countries ; and Lak’hnau- 
ti was called Jannatdbdd i Bangalah ,§ or Paradise town ; but the 
Muhammadans gave it at an early period the nickname of JDomhh - 
pur i Iff mat) jj or ‘ Hell town of riches.’ Lak’hnauti and Satg&nw 
had, moreover, a bad name with the emperors of Dihli, who in 
allusion to the frequent revolts of their governors, conferred upon 

(Metre Muzari 3 ). f The parrots of Ind will learn to enjoy sweets, when this 
Persian sugar (H&fiz’s poem) conies to Bengal. 1 

f ‘ The distance between Satganw and Hugh is half a hos ; but harbour tolls 
are only collected at the latter place. Both are in the hands of the Firing!, 1 
Ain. The distance is much greater than given by Abnlfazl. The village ° of 
Satganw is not given on the Trig. Map of the Hugh District of 1852. 

$ Thomas, Initial Coinage of Bengal, I. A. S. B. 1867, p. 72. The hue 
mosque the ruins of winch may still be seen in Satganw, was built in A. H 
936, (1529-30, A. D.). 

§ In opposition to Jalnapur in the Dak 3 bin, which was called Jannatdbdd i 
Daltlwn. 

|| Ibn i BaMta, quoted by Thomas. 
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these towns the titles of Bulghdkphr and Bulghiik Khdnahf or 
House of Rebellion. 

The Western frontier of Bengal, at the time of Todar Mall’s Set- 
tlement, coincided almost exactly with a straight line drawn from 
GadH to CMttud . The former was a fort, the name of which often 
occurs in the History of Bengal, and was situated a little north of 
Rajmahall, or Agmahall, as it was then called. Muhammadan 
historians generally call it the f door’ (Idh) of Bengal, and compare it 
to Baramulah, the ‘ door’ of Kashmir, and to Fort Lak’hi, south of 
Sail wan (Siwist&n), the ‘ door 5 of Sindh. The latter, the Parganah 
of Chittua, lies N. E. of Mednfpur (Midnapore), and formed then the 
south west boundary of Bengal and Orissa., The districts west of 
this line, as Bancoorah, Pachit, Singhbdm, Pal&mau,f Ohuttid Tfdg- 
pdr, and Haz&ribdgh, &c.,were not considered as belonging to Bengal. 
They were comprehended under the general name of Jh&rkand, 
or JMrk’hand (Jungle Districts), which, according to the Akbarnd- 
mah, reached in the north as high as the Parganah of Muhair in 
south BiMr, S. E. of Gaya, and in the west, as far as Ratanpdr in 
Central India. 

The districts, or Sirkars, which formed the western boundary of 
Bengal, were five — 1 . Tandoh, which extended to the south of Murshid- 
dbacl ; 2. Sharifdhdd , from the south of Muxshidabad to Bardwdn ; 
3. SulamdndMd, which consisted of portions of the present districts of 
Naddid, Bardwan and Hdgli ; 4. Sdtgdmo f which extended from the 
Parganah of Arsa, in which Hdgli lies, southwards along the river, 
to below Habrah (Howrah) and over the territories of OaLcutta, the 
24-Parganahs, and the south of Naddia ; and 5. Maddrrn , which 
formed the south western and southern boundary of these dis- 
tricts, extending, in a broken semicircle, from Shergarh or Ranee- 


+ Palamau was annexed during the reign of Shabjahin (March, 1644), and 
re -annexed under Aurangzih (1661), Vide the interesting chapters regarding 
Palamau in the PddishdJmdmah (II, p. 356), and ’Almtgirmma,li (pp. 648, 
660). The former work has the spelling cyoJLj Paldmaun> the latter eJjlb 
Paldawn. Regarding the meaning of A'gnxthall, v%de Pddishdhn., I, p. 433, 
very readable page containing a few new facts Satgapw. 

PaoUt was attached to Bifib ; its zamindar, Bir Nardm, held under Shahja- 
han a command of Seven. Hundred. 


£> <1 
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gunje, to Mandalg’Mt, near tlie junction of tbe Biipiiar&in and 
tbe Dambdar witb tlie Hugii river, a little above Diamond Har- 
bour. 

The present district of Hugii therefore consists of portions of 
the old Sirkdrs of Sliarifabad, SulaimaMbdd, and Satganw. The 
name of Sbarifabdd is scarcely ever used now-a-days, but reminds 
us of Sharif i Makkab, the father of Sultan Husain Sb&b ; and Su- 
laimaMbdd was early changed by the people to the shorter form 
1 Salim&bad/ by -which name it is still known at the present day. Its 
principal Parganali, Haweli i Sulaimanabad, is now merely , called 
Haweli, and commenced a little S. E. of Bardwan, extending south- 
wards, to both sides of the Damiidar. A small portion of it belongs 
now to the Hugii district. There is no doubt that the original 
name ‘ SulaimAMMd’ refers to Sulaim&n,* the second last Afghan 
king of Bengal. 

Sul^n ’AMuddin Husain Shah,f whom I mentioned just now, ruled 
over Bengal from 1498 to 1521 A. D, He is even now-a-days re- 
membered by the people ; and numerous legends and stories, cur- 
rent in the villages of Bengal, refer to the times of Husain SMh the 
Good. Even the geography of the country re-echoes his name. The 
Parganah of HusaindMd in the Graur District, the Masjid Husain- 
Shihi in GPhor&g’hat, Husain SMM in SirMr Bazuha (Mymensing), 
the parganahs of Husainpur and Husain TTjyal in the SirMrs of Bha- 
rif&bad and Sulaimanabad remind us of his name. In the sonth of 
Bardwdn especially, and in the north of the present district of Hugh, 
Husain SMh plays a prominent part in the legends of the pea- 


* He died A. H. 980, or A. D. 1572 (Akbarnamah, Badaoru, Tabaqat). The 
RidmssaUtin, which Prinsep and Thomas follow, has 981. 

t In some histories, as the Tabaqdt i Akbarf, and even in Elphinstone, 
Hnsain Shah is called ’Alanddm, or ’Alauddm II. His full name is Sultan 
’AlducMm Abul Muzaffar Husain Shah, son of Sayyid Ashraf Sharif i Makkah ; 
but when kings have several names, the last name is the real name, and should 
be -used when a historian finds the whole name too long. The author of the 
Riya% even took some trouble to verify his name by referring to old inscrip- 
tions in Gaur, Lest a doubt should remain, I may cite the Arabic inscription 
on the old mosque of Cheran, near Saran. which Mr. E. Tiery of Chaprah sent 
me some time ago. The inscription is of interest, as it shews the W. bound- 
ary of the kingdom of Bengal in the beginning of Hnsain ShahA reign. 

LLj AJ Apt JlU f o.ap '*'** 0 j A As jjls 
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santry. In May&pur, which lies west of CMnsurah, in the Parganah 
of Bair ah about T miles from the right hank of the Damudar, a 
Masjid and a tank still exist which were completed hy Husain Shih; 
and about 12 miles N. E. of Maydptir, there is a village SMh 
Husainprir, which was called so to perpetuate his memory. 

The above mentioned five Sirkars, which formed Western Bengal, 
present many points of interest for the historian. Of their local 
history we know, at present, next to nothing. Little, too little, has 
hitherto been collected, though the field is fair, yielding, like every 
other branch of enquiry into the p ast ages of this country, a rich 
and immediate harvest. A mere glance even at our Trigonometri- 
cal maps calls to our minds the names of Bengal kings and gran- 
dees, arid of Muhammadan warrior-saints who fell for the cause of the 
Prophet. Let us only take the district of Hrigli. There is Mah&n&t’h 
and Panduah, on the E. I. Pailway, where the Pan dub B&jah suc- 
cumbed to a nephew of JaMluddm Firiiz Shah, emperor of Dihlf ; and 
opposite to it, Nimtallah GrTxatal west of Calcutta, the seat of 

the B&jahs of Bardah, who were continually at war with the B&jahs 
fit Bard wan. Near to it, we have Chandarkona, the most westerly 
point of the Hugli district, where up-conntry Bajputs of the Chau- 
Mn clan founded a colony. # In the North Western part of the dis- 
trict, in the Parganah of Jah&n&Md, we have Mad&ran, once the 
capital of a SirkSr, hut now so decayed, that it is not to he found in 
Bennel, nor on our Trigonometrical maps, whilst its site was even a 
mystery to Stewart, the historian of Bengal. Close to Mad£ran, 
again, we have Gog’Mt, an old seat of powerful Brahmins, and fur- 
ther eastwards, Maydpur, about 7 miles from the right bank of the 


a£JLo aJU( <xlA 

£ Thus says the Prophet (may God’s blessing rest upon him !) : He who 
builds a mosque for God, shall have a house like it built for him by God in 
Paradise.’ 

c This is the J&mi’ Masjid (erected) by the great aud benevolent Sultan 
’Alauddunya wa-ldin Abul-Muzaffar Husain Shah, the king, son of Sayyid 
Ashraf, a descendant of Husain. May God perpetuate his reign ! A. H. 909. 
(== A. D. 1503-4). 

# Mr. Beames edition of Elliot’ § Glossary I, p. 67, note. Bfr Bhan, zamm- 
dar of Chandarkona, held under Shahjahan a command of Five Hundred. Fa~ 
dishdhndmah I, 5, p. 322, 
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Damudar, where Muhammadan zealots broke the Maya Ohandi Idol, 
and where Husain Shah built a tomb for Maulana Sir&juddln. North 
ofHdgU again, lies the sacred Tribeni, with the shrine of Zafar Khin 
i GMzi, the 1 friend’ of SMh fafi, the saint of Panduah, and the 
Ghat of the last king of Orissa. Near Mangrd (Mugra), oil the E, I. 
Bailway, the station before Panduah, an old road (sarah) is still 
pointed out* as the frontier of the Kingdom of the Gajpatis of Orissa. 
Olose to it lie eleven huts, called the village of S&tgUnw, which 
was the capital of Lower Bengal from the times of Tzzuddfn, its 
first governor, in A. D. 1206, to 1567, when Itadd’s mother threw 
herself there at the feet of Khan Jahan, Akbar’s Lieutenant, who, a 
few weeks before, had defeated and killed her son, the last King of 
Bengal. There is Hiigli itself, with its little Pan Ifaspd, or Porest 
Mosque, where Hindus and Muhammadans, as elsewhere, offer up 
small clay figures of horses, and get cured of diseases ; whilst the 
ground on which the Mosque stands, pays rent to the Eoman Catho- 
lic Church atBandel, the first church built in Bengal (1599). Here 
are also numerous battle-fields, still pointed out by the peasants. 
The Akbarnamah, which contains so much regarding Bengal, though 
the passages remain to be translated, mentions at least six battles 
fought by Akbar’s generals in the Hiigli district. 

The whole district, in fact, is full of places of historical interest. 
Numerous also are the legends which have gathered round them, 
and I have often been surprised to hear villagers tell stories which, 
when carefully examined, are found to throw a faint, though in 
many cases unexpected light on the history of the empire of Dihll, 
or of the kingdoms of Bengal and Orissa, or even on periods for 
which we possess no historical records. It is time that something 
should be done towards the collection of these stories, which are 
the true Annals of Bural Bengal. It is almost useless to say any- 
thing regarding the great value, especially in India, of legendary 
information. “Whether the stories,” says Mr. 0. A. Elliott, in his 
excellent work, entitled f The Chronicles of Onao, J “are true 
“ or false, they are believed by the people ; they influence their 
“ actions, and form topics of conversation ; they give the clue to 
“ many a past and present quarrel, w and without a knowledge of 
* Eev. Mr. Long. 
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11 them, it is almost impossible to decide many of the disputes 
“ that daily arise. * * * A knowledge of the popular tradition 
“ gives to its possessor Tbotlx influence over tlxe people, and the key 
“ to their hearts.” A little kindness shewn on the part of the 
enquirer, makes villagers talkative ; they are pleased to see their 
stories appreciated, and remember forgotten details quicker than the 
pencil can write. They willingly place their time and services to 
the disposal of the enquirer, and to take down their traditions is 
more a pleasure than an antiquarian task.* 

In this note I have restricted myself to a few remarks on Madd- 
rcm and Panduah . The legends are entirely derived from Muham- 
madans, with whose dialect and mode of thinking I am more 
familiar. 

I. — Mada'ean. 

In reading over Stirling’s Report on Orissa, in the XYth 
volume of the Researches of our Society, I came across the following 
passage (p. 284) : — 

* Whilst Pertab Rudra Deo, king of Orissa, was occupied in 
repelling or provoking the attacks of the Muhammadans of the 
Dekhan, the Afghans from Bengal made an inroad into the province in 
great force. They advanced as far as Katak, and pitched their 
camp in the neighbourhood of the city, when the Governor Anant 
Singhar finding himself unable to oppose any effectual resistance, 

took refuge in the strong fortress of Sarangarh, south of the 

. . &■> 

Katjuxi. 

Stirling then goes on relating how the Bengal Muhammadans 
plundered Katak and Puri, but failed to secure Srf I eo, tbe 
national idol of Orissa. Rdjah Pertab at last came from the 
Dak’hin and defeated them in a battle, which crippled him, however, 
so much that he was glad to conclude a peace nearly on the enemy’s 
terms. The Muhammadans then returned to Bengal. 

* Some villagers do know how to toll a tale. Their ease and fluency of 

Speech has indeed often astonished ^ me. No amount of - ' 

will confound them. The Lexicographist even may learn fron . . 

rich the margin of his dictionary with new words and phrases. To give only 
one example. In Panduah, I heard at least five times on one day different 
people use cu&i-A shdhat in the sense of sctl£c&uct£, rule, government, an ludo- 
Persian word not to he found in our dictionaries. 
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Stirling does not give the date of this invasion. He merely 
says that Pertab reigned from 1493 to 1524. Now* on turning to 
the annals of Bengal we find that Per tab’s contemporary was 
Husain Sh&h, who has been mentioned above. But the history of 
this king, as far as we know it, says nothing of the invasion of Orissa 
related by Stirling. All that is said of Husain SMh is, that the 
tributary BAjahs , as far as Orissa, paid implicit obedience to his com- 
mand, and that during his reign he teas beloved by his subjects . And 
yet, the peasants in the Hiigli district talk now-a-days of the 
invasion of Orissa under Husain Shah ! and more remarkable still, 
they ascribe the foundation of the old Port of Madeiran to Husain’s 
general that led the expedition to Orissa, and point out his tomb 
in the District. . 

The geographical position of the old town of Maddran had 
for a long time been a puzzle to me. In vain do we look 
for this place on Beimels maps. Stewart (p. 99) places it in 
Birhhum, but our Trigonometrical maps mention no place of 
the name of Madaran. Abulfazl in the Akbarnamah speaks often 
of this town. Sulaiman stopped here, before crossing the fron- 
tier of Bengal and Orissa; so did Mun’im Kkin, Akbar’s ' 
second Kh&n Khinan, Bajah Todar Mall, and the grand Bdjah 
M&n Singh. In the Ain, Mad&ran is mentioned as the name of a 
large Sirkar, the sixteen parganahs* of which were assessed at 
Es. 2,35,085. One of its villages, named Hirpah, had a Diamond 

# 1. .X: 1 .' n '. AT.;;!!/. Alhati, S. of Jahanabad, in the District of Hugli, 

2. id' t. r. ■ in Hugli, bordering on Bkorsat, Ibis called on the 

Maps Belgiwrie^ or Balgury. 

3. Birhhum, The eastern portions of the present district of Birbhlim. 

4. Bhoiodlbhum. 

5. Chittud , now Chittoa in Midnapore (Mednipur). 

6. Ghampdnagari, now in the District of JBardwan. 

7. HaioeU i Madaran. How Jahanabad, Hugli District. 

8. Sa-inhhdm, now in Birblium. 

9. Smuirsankas^ now Sinnmorsye, in the Districts of Hugli and Bardwan. 

10. Shergarh , commonly called Sili harhhtim, now Raneegunge. 

11. SJidhpw', now a Paiganah in Mednipur. 

12. Kit 

13. Mmdalg’hat, now in the Hiigli District, between the Damddar and the 
Bup Harain. 

14. Mahor or Nag or (?). 

15. Mindhdg, ' 

16. MesauM (?). Perhaps a mistake for Mysadul in Hugli, 8outk of Ho. 13. 

1 have nob been able to identify Hos. 12, 14, 15. 
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mine, The diamonds that were found there were small. Grant, 
in Ms masterly essay on Bengal finances, says that Mad&ran 
ceased to exist as Sirkdr after the settlement of Ja’far ? Ali 
Murshid dull E2 l&xl ; but he says nothing regarding the geo- 
graphical position of the town of Mad&ran, From a hint in the 
Akbarnamah, I was led to believe that Madaran must lie in JaMna- 
b6d ; but the Trigonometrical maps gave again no such name. I had, 
indeed, given up all hopes of discovering the site of the place, when 
I accidently met with Munshi Mubinuddin Ahmad, a native of 
Mad&ran. I read out to him the names of several villages in the 
Parganah of Jah&n&Md as given in the Trig. Map of the Hugh 
District, and on coining to the name of Bhitargarh, he said, 
i This is Madaran.’ 

Bhitargarh lies due west of Ckiehirah (Chinsurah*), in the par- 
ganah of Jahanabdd (which forms the N. E. corner of the Hugh 
District) about seven miles west of the town of JaMnaMd on the 
Darkissar river, and about half a mile east of the road which leads 
from Bardwan, over Enrpai in Chandcrkona, to Medn'ipur. The 
Munshi told me the following story which he had heard from his 
father, and which* he assures me, is generally known round 
about Bhitargarh. I shall entitle it 

The headless Eider of Madaran. 

In days of old, Isma’il Gh&zi, a general (sipahsdldr) of Husain 
SMh of G-aur, was sent to fight the infidels of Orisa. On account 
of his military successes, he had received the title of Ganj i Lashhdr^ 
or £ treasure of the army.’ After gaining a signal victory, Isma’il 
returned from Katak to Bengal, and halted at a small place called 
Madaran, S. W. of Bardwan, He was pleased with the surrounding 
country, and stayed there for some time. One night, wMle saying 
his prayers in the open air, he was disturbed by a noise above his 
head. He looked up, and saw a long line of Devs passing east- 

* A corruption of In many MSS. of the Akbarnamah, and also in the 

best MS. I have seen (a copy belonging to the Government of India, Delhi 
MSS.), we find Jahdnd-dbdd for Jahdndbdd. As the name occurs in the Akbar- 
n&mah, it has, of course, no reference to Shahjahan, It does not occur in the 
List of the Pnrrrr.nah- of Bengal given in the Ain j it displaced the name of 
Hawelti ■. wiici the Sirkar of Madaran was swept away by Ja’far ’Alh 
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wards to bathe in the Bhagirati. “You have disturbed my 
■prayer,” exclaimed Ismail to the Devs, “ come down and perform 
the service which I shall impose upon you as a punishment.” “ We 
cannot interrupt our flight to the river,” replied the Devs, u but on 
our return we will do whatever thou eommandest.” After some 
time the Devs came back, and presented themselves before Ism&’il, 
who commanded them to build, at the place where he was, an 
immense fort, after the model of the fort of Lank& (Ceylon). The 
Devs at first objected, because they had never been in Lanka ; but, as 
Ism&Ml remained firm, they quickly despatched one of their number 
to Lankd, and before morning dawned, the Fort of Mad&ran was 
^completed. The new fort was immense ; in fact it consisted of 
seventy-two forts, and was therefore called Bahattargarh , or seventy- 
two forts, { which the ignorant vulgar has changed to BMtargark 
or 1 Inner Fort.’ This alteration appears the more natural as round 
about the seventy-two forts, at an immense radius, a round wall 
extends, which, in opposition to Bldtargarh t is now-a-days called 
JBdhirgarh ? 

“But the circuit of the Fort which the Devs had built in one 
mght, was so great that much land belonging to- Hindds had been 
taken away for it. Now there was a Brahmin in Brahmangfmw, 
half a mile north of Bhitargarh, who had some influence (rasdi) 
with Husain Shili ; and as a tank belonging to him had been 
taken within the new fort, he went straight to Gfaur and told Husain 
Shah that Isnmhl prepared for a revolt. Had he not built an 
immense fort near the frontier of Orissa, without telling the king ? 
This appeared convincing, and Husain Shah sent a messenger to 
Mad&ran, to recall Ismail to Court. IsmaMl was just superintend- 
ing the digging of a tank near Gog’hit, about four miles east of 
Mad&ran, when the order (. farmari ) came. Hence the tank is even 
now-a-days called Farmandig'M , the Tank of the Order. 

“ Ism&’il obeyed the call of his king ; hut no sooner had he arrived 
in Gaur, than he was executed by Husain SMh. 

“"When the head had been severed from the body, strange to 
behold, the headless trunk mounted a horse that stood near, and 
rode off in the direction of Madaran, whilst the head flew up and 
followed the rider, hovering high in the air perpendicularly above 
the body , 
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“At night the headless rider drived before the gate of Bhltargarh, 
■where two of his servants stood on guard. He told them not to be 
afraid, and explained what had happened to Him in Gam*, and that 
he had been innocently killed by the king. He then asked them 
to give him some pan . But this the men would not do, saying that 
his head was high above, and he would not be able to eat. t( Then 
it is not Allah’s will,’ exclaimed Isma’il, ‘ that myhead should 
join the body — for he would have been restored to life, if they had 
given him something to eat , — 1 go therefore, my head, go back to 
Gaur, to he buried there.’ Thereupon the head returned to Gaur 
the same road it had come, and the grave where it was buried, 
there, may be seen at this day. 

u When the head had left, Isma’il asked the guards to open the 
gates. He entered the town, and coming to a certain spot within 
the Fort, he ordered the earth to open herself, when suddenly, 
before the eyes of all, horse and rider disaj;>peared in the yawning 
abySs. The earth then closed again. 

“ These wonderful events were soon told all over the neighbour- 
hood, and crowds of visitors came to see the hallowed spot where 
the martyr had disappeared. 

“ About the same time, the B&jah of Bardwan was at warfare with 
the Bajah of Bardah,* and the latter had made a vow that he 
would built a JDargdh or Addnah (tomb) for Hazrat Ismd’il, should 
he be successful against the Bardw&n Bajah. Fortune favouring 
him, he kept his vow and built the tomb, which is still now-a-days 
within Bhitargarh at Madaran. 

“ There is an inscription,” said the Munshi, “on the shrine, in 
which reference is made to the B&jah of Bardah ; but it is in Tug hr d 
characters, and no one can read it now.” 

I have since ascertained that the inscription is so defaced as to 
be no longer readable. 

Between Bhitargarh and Gog’hat lies a small place called 
Madxnah. It is not given on the Survey Map (of 1852), but the 

# The Parganah of Bardah lies S. of Jahatiabad, and E. of Ohandarkoni. 
and the Zammdaris of the Bajah extended from Nimfcalkih Gdiatnai (about 
five miles from the northern boundary of M idea pore, on the Sal ye, a tribu- 
tary of the Eupnaram) info Midnaporo, which formerly belonged to Orissa. 
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country round about Bhitargarh is often called Madinah Madeiran. 
Within Bhitargarh there are two tanks, called Kajlali and Patlah 
TaUo , both from the times of Hazrat Ismail. As in Panduah, a tame 
alligator lives in one of the tanks, and on calling ‘ Sadari Maddri 5 
the animal will come near the land. * 

The great veneration in which Ismail 5 s tomb at Madaran has been 
held, has given rise to the establishment of 1) argalis in other places. 
Thus at Darwishpur, near Haripal (W. of Biddabattee, E. I. B.) 
a spot is sacred to his memory; and near Shy tin or 

as we call it, Sooree in Birbhum, a field and a large tree are sacred 
to him, and travellers have to alight from their tattoos or palkees, 
and humbly walk on foot past the field. 

About a hos S. E. of Madaran, there is another place, which 
I cannot find on the Trig. Maps, called Dm&n&th, where two large 
gateways are standing forming entrances to an enclosure containing 
about eight or ten bighahs . The gateways were erected, in A. H. 
1136, or A. D. 1723-24, by Shnj&’uddatdah Mutaminul Mulk Asad- 
Jang, in commemoration of his return from Orissa to Bengal. 
People say, the enclosure was a standing military Mz&r (farudgdh). 
X have succeeded in getting facsimiles of the inscriptions. 

If we strip the legend of the headless rider of the wonderful, we 
have the plain story that Ismi’il, Granj i lashkar, a general of 
Husain Shah, invaded Orissa from Bengal in the beginning of the 
16th century, gained a signal victory over of the Orissians at 
Katak, and then returned to Madaran, where he built a Fort 
within the walls of which he lies buried. Whatever difference of 
opinion may exist as to the historical value of legends in general, 
it strikes me that the Madaran legend confirms and completes, in a 
most unexpected manner, the TJria accounts from which Stirling 
extracted the above mentioned details of the Muhammadan in- 
vasion of Orissa. 

II. Panduah 

Panduah is the second station after Huglx on the E. I. Bailway. 
It was till lately the chief town of the Parganah of the same name, 
and occurs as such in Todar Mali’s rent-roll, where the Parganah 
is assessed at 1823292 ddms, or 45582 ^.. It became English in 
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September 1760, and formed part of what was then called the 4 2a- 
minddri of Bard wan.’. There were formerly fortifications, and traces 
of the old wall and ditch may still he seen at a good distance from the 
present village. The ruins of its old mosques, and the great size of 
its tanks with their massive ghats amply confirm the tradition that 
Panduah was, till lately, a town of importance. Its paper manufac- 
tories existed, till the beginning of the present century : the term 
JPandut Kdghiz is even now well known among Muhammadans. 
The Panduah paper, I am told, was prized for its thinness and 
durability, whilst the Anoali KdgMz , or paper of Arwal, a town 
and parganah in Bihar, on the right hank of the Son, is still 
valued for its thickness. * 

The inhabitants of Panduah are chiefly Muhammadans. In 
former times Hindus had been kept out, though of late lower castes, 
as shop-keepers, have settled there ; hut even now-a-days, I am told, 
not a single Brahmin is to he found there. The inhabitants all 
claim to have descended from the saint whose story is given below, 
and the nobility (, shardfat ) of their origin is never questioned out- 
side of Panduah. 

With the exception of the Ain, I have not found Panduah men- 
tioned in the works of Indian Historians. Another town of the 
same name, which the inhabitants of Panduah spoke of as the 
4 greater Panduald (8 j5aj Ijj), occurs often in the Tdrlkh-i-Plxfiz 
Shah! (reign of Piruz SMh, Ed. Bibl. Ind. p. 588, &c.). It lies north 
of M&lchah on the road to Dinagepore, and is generally called on our 
maps Purrooa , instead of Panduah. the nasal n being omitted, and the 
d changed to r . It was a mint town,* and for some time the resi- 
dence of Hy&s Bhangrah, king of Bengal (1343 to 1358.) 

The decline of Panduah appears to he due to the epidemic for 
which the whole district is notorious ; all whom I asked on this sub- 
ject, unanimously attributed the decay of the town to the prevalence 
of fevers. 

The places of historical and archaeological interest in Panduah 
are the tower, two old mosques, of which one is in ruins, and the 

* Thomas, l. c. p. 56, note. The two mints, Hu’azznm&bad and Ghidsp&r, 
mentioned by Thomas on pp. 61, 62, can perhaps be vended. The former is pro- 
bably the same as Mu’azzampur ill Sunnarganw ; the latter belongs to Lak’lmauti. 

The ruins of Gresit Panduah deserve to bo examined. In Yol* XVI, of our 
Journal, p. 397, the two Panduaks are confounded, 
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tomb of SMh pafmddin (^Wl abfc), which lie close together, 
about twenty minutes’ walk from the station.- Without entering- 
into a minute description of these buildings, which I wish to 
reserve till several drawings have been completed, I may state that 
the tower resembles in structure the Q/ufb Sfan&r near Dihll. 
The inside walls are well enamelled, A fine view may be had- 
from the top. The mosque to the west of the tower, is very long 
and low, as early Pat’hAn mosques are.- Within are two rows of 
21 pillars each, 6 feet high, with high arches;- The roof contains- 
63 very low cupolas. On the west side is a steep declivity, at the 
foot of which is a tank. The mosque is built of small light-red* 
bricks which, like the 42 pillars, once belonged to- a Buddhist 
temple. The whole east side of the 4 mosque is one mass of Buddhistic- 
ornaments in excellent preservation,. The pillars inside are of 
basalt f about half of them are- well ornamented, others are barely 
cut. The distance between the- doors is the- same as the thickness 
of the walls, about one yard and three quarters. The inner western 
wall is ornamented with low niches of Buddhistic design. In the 
3ST. W. corner of the mosque a high platform has been erected of 
solid masonry with a small room on it, which is said to have served 
gh&h £)afi as ChittaJiJchdmh or room to which hermits 

withdraw for forty days). Outside the mosque a few unfinished 
basalt pillars lie about. There is no inscription on the mosque. 
Across the road, south of the tower, is the Astdnah (threshold) or 
tomb of pafuiddin. It has no inscriptions on its walls."' West 
of the tomb is a ruined mosque of the 14th or 15 th century, with 
ornaments half Buddhistic, half Musalman. It has outside throe' 
basalt tablets, with Arabic inscriptions in large Tuglira characters- 
containing verses from the Qoran, &c. There is afiother inscription 
inside. They are very high on the walls ; facsimiles are being,* 
taken of them. The story goes that the mosque was built by a 
rich merchant in fulfilment of a vow made by him for the safe re- 
turn of his ships (to Satganw ?) ; but he built it with ehunam made 
out of cowries, and demanded, moreover, that no one should repair, 
it unless he took the same kind of lime. i Hence it is now in ruins.’ 

' * Dr. Stoliczka informs me that the basalt of those pillars is the same as the 
basal ii found iu the Eaj uialxal Hills, 
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The astanah and the old mosque are under the charge of two 
Mutawallis who live in a village near Panduah. About three or 
four generations ago, the lineal descendants of pafi having died 
out, the Mntawalli ship fell into the hands of a branch-line, to 
which the present Mutawallis belong. The old mosque is chiefly 
used for prayer at the time of the Baqr ’Id. Several fairs are an- 
nually held for the benefit of the Astanah, and many people come 
from distant places, and prepare food, or present eatables, re- 
ceiving in return every assurance that the desires of their hearts 
{hajdt) will be fulfilled. The beautiful tank to the south of the 
tomb, is called Rauzah Pott liar. Another tank also, north of 
Panduah, belongs to the Saint, and is called ' Pir Pott har. A large 
alligator lives in it, and when the Paqfr near the tank calls * Kill 
Khan* or £ Kafir Khan Mi y&n,’ evidently in allusion to its black 
colour, it will come to the land expecting to get a fowl as reward. 
Hindus and Muhammadans sacrifice to it poultry in fulfilment of 
vows. It is curious to see how such places are patronized by the 
people, irrespective of their creed; and I have often remarked, 
that Hindiis, whenever the treatment of a disease, for instance, is 
left to the miraculous power of a saint, will apply to a Muham- 
madan dervish, and reversely, Muhammadans to Hindu Baqirs. 
Only lately a Hindu sent his son from Hugh to Harw&r in Balimji 
(24-Parganahs), the burial-place of Giora Chiud, to whose memory 
a fair is also annually held in Baniapok’har, Calcutta, (Oircnlar 
Boad). On arrival at Harwdr, the hermit told him to lie down, 
when some time after, he fell over the young man beating him 
severely with a large stick. Some of his companions came to res- 
cue him ; but he told them to let the Paqir do what he liked ; he 
patiently bore the thrashing, and got cured. 

There is also a modern mosque in Panduah, called the Qutb 
P&hib Mosque. It was built in 1140 A. H. (1727-28 A. D.) by 
Path KMn, son of Shuja 5 , an AfgMn of the Sur clan. 

The following is the legend which I heard at Panduah regarding 
the foundation of the Muhammadan settlement : — 

4 Si x hundred years ago, when the Pandub Bajah reigned over 
the district, SMh pafiuddin lived at Panduah. The B&jah was 
a powerful man, and resided at Mahunath, a village not far 
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from Panduah. Shah pafl was a man of illustrious descent. His 
father, Barkhurdar, was a nohle of the Court of Dikii, and had 
married a sister of the Emperor Piruz Shah. Once a feast was given 
in Pan<Juah, to celebrate the circumcision of a boy, and a cow had 
been killed on the occasion. This sacrilege was reported to the 
Pandub Rajah, who had the child killed. f j afx then went to Dilhi, 
complained to his uncle, the emperor, and asked him to give him a 
sufficient number of troops to punish the Rajah. His request was 
granted ; but as the expedition was a religious war, pafi before set- 
ting out for Bengal, went to Panipat-Karnal, to ask the blessing 
of Bu J Ali Qalandar, a renowned saint. The blessing was not with- 
held, and the saint assured £Jafi that he had received the glad 
tidings of victory from heaven, pafi now moved to Panduah. In his 
army there were also two other men of renown, Zafar Khan i GrMzi, 
whose shrine is at Tribeni, north of Hugh, and Bahrain Saqqa, 
who had imposed upon himself the task of serving as Bhishti (<9^- 
qd) in a war against infidels. His shrine is at Bardwan. But it 
was a difficult matter to crush the power of the R&j ah ; for near 
his residence at Mahan&th he had a tank, the waters of which 
possessed miraculous powers ; and whenever a Hindi! had been killed, 
the Pandub Rajah threw the dead body into the tank, and life and 
health were immediately restored. soon saw that his efforts 

would be fruitless, unless the restorative power of the tank waS first 
broken. This was at last accomplished by some faqirs who had at- 
tached themselves to his expedition. They killed a cow, and ma- 
naged to throw the liver into the tank, when all at once the Devs, 
upon whose presence the virtue of the water depended, went away. 
The Rajah was now easily defeated, and his power completely 
broken. The old temple in Panduah was also destroyed, and the 
present mosque built with its materials. The large tower was used 
as Man&rah for the call to prayer, and every Hindu was driven out 
of the town. 

1 pafi soon after continued his wars with the infidels, and was at 
last killed in a fight. His children buried him at Panduah, and 
erected the vault, which, together with his mosque, still exists. His 
descendants increased so rapidly, that Panduah soon became a large 
place. The fame also of the nobility of its inhabitants, who all 
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trace their descent to the sister of the emperor PMz SMh, spread 
oyer the whole of Bengal,’ 

This is the legend. I have not* met with paffuddin’s name in 
any Indian History, or in the numerous biographies of Muham- 
madan saints. The story, however, contains one historical per- 
sonage, the saint Bu ’Ali Qalandar of Panipat-Karnal, to 
whom, as related above, ^afi applied for blessing , This appa- 
rently most unimportant item furnishes the clue to the whole 
legend. His full name is Shaikh Sharafuddfn Bu ’Alf Qalan- 
dar. He was a follower of the first Indian saint, Mti’inuddin 
i Chishti, whose tomb is at Ajmlr, and wrote several religious 
works, from among which a small Masnawi, without title, has been 
printed.* Bd ’Ali Qalandar lived at P&nipat, and died there, at an 
advanced age, on the 13th Bamaz&n, 724, or in the middle of Sep- 
tember, 1324, A. D. His shrine still exists in Panipat. The date 
of the death of the saint enables us to ascertain which of the three 
emperors of Dihli that bore the name of Piruz Shah, corresponds to 
the Pirriz Sh&h of the Panduah legend. Piruz SMh I. died in 
A. D. 1236 ; Piruz SMh II. in 1296 ; and Piruz SMh IH. reigned 
from 1351 to 1388 ; and thus we see that the Panduah legend means 
Piruz SMh II., or, according to his full name, JaMluddin i Khllji 
Piruz Shah, whose contemporary Bu 3 Ali Qalandar was. 

We may thus safely refer the foundation of the Muhammadan 
settlement at Panduah to the very end of the 13th century, or not 
quite 100 years after the conquest of Naddkl and the overthrow 
of Lak’hmaniyah rulers of Bengal by Bakhty£r i Khilji, a date with 
which not only the style of architecture of the Pat’Mn Mosque of 
Panduah, hut also the inscriptions on Zafar’s tomb in Tribeni, 
(A. H. 713, or A. D. 1313) fully agree. 

# Cawnpore, A. H. 1283, It is merely called Masnawi i Shah AM ’ Ali 
Qalandar ; 18 pp. small 8vo. Like all didactic Masnawfs, it is written in short 
JRamal, 
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The President felt sure that the Society would give hearty en- 
couragement to Mr. Blochmann in his efforts of collecting the 
scattered traditions of the country. The stores must he rich, for no 
other form of history obtained among the people, and that the 
necessary faculty exists in full development is shown by the ex- 
traordinary performances of those pandits whose business it is to 
recite the sacred boohs. 

Bahu Eajendralala Mitra, after a few remarks on the 
paucity of historical records among the Hindus, said that when the 
Society undertook the compilation of the Muhammadan historical 
series in the Bibliotheca Indica, it was expected that a flood of new 
light would be thrown on the mediaeval history of India. 

The works selected, were mostly the writings of eye-witnesses, 
of men who either took part in the occurrences they described, or 
were so favorably situated as to be familiar with, or able to collect 
the most authentic records of their times. Their works too were full 
of the minutest details and held in the highest estimation by the peo- 
ple of this country. Owing, however, to shortcomings on the part of 
the editors, and some other causes, those materials had not been 
sufficiently utilized. He was glad, therefore, to notice that Mr. 
Blochmann had taken up the task, and the interesting paper 
that had been read to the meeting, shewed what valuable use may be 
made of them. There were many nooks and corners in Bengal — 
many monuments of old — the history of which was completely 
enveloped in darkness, and which can be only brought to light by a 
diligent study of the records. The tower of Panduah had attracted 
the notice of every traveller by the Bast Indian Bailway, but none 
could get any information about it horn the people of the country. 
Mr. B 1 o ehm ann’s paper will now unveil the mystery that hung 
over it. The Babu, in conclusion, expressed a hope that Mr. B. 
would do for other districts of Bengal what he had so ably done 
for Hooghly and Burdwan. 

■ The Rev. J. L o n g observed that he had obtained from the neigh- 
bourhood of Panduah two Budhist coins which are about thirteen 
hundred years old, and indicate that Budhism must have been at 
that time flourishing in those districts. 



At the close of the meeting, tile President introduced to the mem- 
•hers present His Excellency Mons. de Baronowsky, a [Russian 
gentleman, late Governor of the Province of Orenberg. The fact that 
the Society had in the last number of its Proceedings republished 
some important papers upon Central Asia indicated the great interest 
"which it took in the countries constituting the Russian Empire, and 
he was sure they would be glad to welcome their distinguished 
visitor. The President’s proposition was warmly seconded by the 
meeting. 

M, d© Baronowsky, in expressing thanks to the President and 
to the members, briefly alluded to the object of his visit to India, 
and spoke of the great scientific and commercial importance which 
attaches itself to an intimate relation of the Indian possessions with 
Northern Asia. 


Library. 

Additions to the Library, during the month of March, 1870. 

# # # Names of donors in capitals. 

Presentations . 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, 
YoL IY, Part I. — The Royal Asiatic Society. 

Journal of the Chemical Society, Yol. YU, for November and 
December, 1869, 2nd Series, Yol. YIII, January, 2nd Series, 1870, 
— The Chemical Society. 

Journal of the Royal Geological Society of Ireland, Yol. XII, 
Part II. — The Royal Geological Society of Ire land. 

Proceedings of the Royal Society, Yol. XYUI, No. 116. — The 
Royal Society. 

Proceedings of the Royal Institution of Great Britain, Yol. V, 
Nos. 49, 50, 51. — The Royal Institution of Great Britain, 

Bulletin de la Societe Geographique, Janvier, 1870, — The Geo- 
Graphical Society of Paris. 

Proceedings of the Portland. Society of Natural History, Yol. I, 
Pt. IE. — The Portland Society of Natural History. 

Jahrbuch der Kaiserlich-Koniglichen Geologischen Reichsanstalt, 
Band XIX, April, May, June. — The Imperial Geological In- 
stitute of Vienna. 
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Bijdragen tot de Taal-Iand-en Yolkenkunde van Nederlandsch 
Indie, IY-1.— The Batavian Society. 

Natuurkundig Tijdschrift voor Nederlandsch Indie, Deal XXX. 
— The Batavia# Society. 

De Wajangverhalen van Pala Sara, Pandoe en Eadlien Pandji 
in liet Javaanseh, met Aant e ekeningen, door T. Eoorda. — The 
Batavia# Society. 

A Treatise on Asiatic Oliolera, by Dr. C. Macnamara, — »The 
Author. 

Etude stir le Lalita Yistara, by P. E. Eoucaux, — The Author. 

Indo-Paxthian Coins, by E. Tbomas, Esq. — The Author. 

Ealiasya Sanclarblia, Yol. Y. No. 57, — The Editor. 

Eeport on tbe Charitable Dispensaries under the Government of 
Bengal 1868, by J, Murray, Esq., M. D. — The Government op 
Bengal. 

Selections from tbe Eecords of tbe Government of India, Home 
Department, No. LXXII to LXXIY.— The same. 

Eecords of tbe Geological Survey of India, Yol. II, Pt. 2, 3 and 
4. — The same. ■ 

Eeport on tbe Cartographic Applications of Photography, by 
Lieut. J, Waterhouse.-— The Government op India, Home Depart- 
ment. 

Annual Eeport on the Convict Settlement of Port Blair #>r the 
year 1868-69. — The same. 

Selections from tbe Eecords of the Government of India, Eoreign 
Department, No. LXXIII, — The Government op India, Eoreign 
Department. 

Eeport on tbe Eevenue Survey Operation in British Burma, 
1868-69. — The Bengal Government. 

Eeport on the Eevenue Survey Operation of the Lower Provinces, 
1868-69. — The same. 

Eeport on the Yegetation and the Eorests of the Andaman Islands, 
by Mr. S. Kurz. — The same. 

The Seven Pagodas, by Oapt. Carr, (with plates). — The Madras 
Government* 

^General Eeport on the Topographical Survey of India, 1868-69. 
by Col, Thuilier, — Thh Surveyor General. 
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Records of the Geological Survey of India, Vol. III, Pt. 1, — The 
Geological Survey oe Iotia. 

Purchase. 

The Annals and Magazine of Natural History, Vol. V, No. 26, 

Comptes Rendus, Tome LXX, No. 1 to 5. 

Journal des Savants, Jan., 1870. 

Revue des Deux Mondes, 15th December, 1860, 1st and loth Jany., 
1st Feby. 1870. 

Quarterly Review, No. 155, January, 1870. 

Westminster Review, January, 1870. 

North British Review, No. 102. 

American Journal of Science and Arts, No. 44. 

Indian Annals of Medical Science, No. XXVI. 

Revue Archeologique, Jan. 1870. 

The Ferns of British India, Part XXIII. 

Jaeut’s Geographisch.es Worterbiich,Yierter Band, Zweite Hoolfte, 
von F. Wiistenfield. 

Assyrian Dictionary, by E. Norris, Pt. II. 

Facts and Arguments for Darwin, by F. Muller. 

Numismata Orientalia iUustrata, by the late W. Marsden. 

Vergleichende Grammatic, Zweiter Band, Erste und Zweite 
Heelfte, von F. Bopp, 

Fragmenta Historicorum Arabicorum. — Tomus Primus, continens 
partem tertiam operis Xitabo-T-Oyun wa J l-haddik fi akhb&ri 1- 
hakai'k, quern editerunt M. J. de Goeje et J. P. de Jong. 

Indische Streifen, (Zweiter Band), von Albrecht Weber. 

The London, Edinburgh, and Dublin Philosophical Magazine, 
Vol. 39, No. 259. 

Mir&t ul ’Arus, by Maulwx Nazir Ahmed. 

Geschichte der Sprachwissenschaft und Orientaliseken Pliilologle 
in Deutschland, von T. Benfey. 

Exchange. 

Athenaeum, January, — Nature, Nos. 10 to 18. 
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*■ 

The ordinary general meeting of the Society was lield on 
Wednesday the 4th Instant at 9 p. m. 

T h. Oldham, Esq., LL. D., Vice-President, in the chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 
Presentations were announced. 

1 , Prom A. Bloomfield, Esq., Deputy Commissioner, Bala- 
ghat, — eight pieces of silver and seventeen pieces of copper utensils, 
found near the village Gungeria. 

The following letter, addressed to the Secretary and dated 7th 
April, 1870, accompanied the donation. 

“ A discovery of a considerable number of curious pieces of copper 
and silver has recently been made near the village of Gungeria, 
situated in the Mhow talook about 40 miles to the north of 
Boorha, the head quarters of this district. It happened in this 
way. 

u 2. On the morning of the 21st of January last, two hoys tending 
cattle, saw sticking up from the ground what appeared to them to 
be an old piece of iron. They pulled it up and began grubbing 
up the earth where they had found it, and within a few inches of 
the surface came upon several other pieces. After this, a regular 
excavation was commenced, and 424 pieces of copper, weighing al- 
together 414 J* seers (829Ibs.), and 102 pieces of silver, weighing 80 J 
tolahs, were exhumed. 

“ 3. The rough outlines* which I have sketched will give you 

* Some others have been added to these and given on pi. II, The numbers 
in, or between, the figures shew the reduced length (vertical diameter of iho 
rounded pieces) of each specimen respectively ; the other measurements arc 
in each case reduced in proportion to the length. [Edit.] 
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some idea of the shape and dimensions of the various articles. — 
I have this, day despatched a box containing specimens of each. 

u 4, The copper pieces are divided into three sets shewn (on pi. II), 
in the figures 1, 2, 3, in all there are many variations in shape, size 
and weight. The following dimensions of the type representedby Pig. 
la — lc shew the principal difference in size of the various specimens 
in inches, as — length 24£, 21£, 17 J; breadth in front, or at the 
sharpened and wider end-4, 3 ; breadth near the middle , 1£ j 
the thickness varies from £ to £ inches. The various dimensions of 
the type represented by Pig. 2 are in inches : length 8£, 4 ; 
breadth at the sharpened end 6£, 5£, 2J ; breadth above 1, 2£; 
breadth in the middle 2 J ; and the corresponding measurements 
of the form shewn in Pig. 3a — 3c are in inches: length 7£, 6£, 
5 £ ; greatest breadth in front, or at the sharpened end, 6£, 4-£, 2| ; 
breadth above, or at the narrow end 4, 3£. Of these copper pieces 
were found — of fig. 1, 90, of fig. 2, which gradually passes into the 
next, 25 specimens, and of the form shewn in fig. 3, 209. 

“ The silver pieces are principally of two different shapes, one 
circular and the other comuted, somewhat like the upper portion of 
a bulls head with large downward curved horns, (see figures 4 and 
5). The greatest diameter of these thin plates varies as follows — 5 
inches, 4J", 5£", the shorter or vertical diameter of the cornuted 
pieces varies from 4" to 5£". There were found 39 pieces of the form 
represented by fig. 4, and 63 of that represented by fig. 5a and 5b. 

u 5. The place where the discovery was made, is a piece of waste 
land, contiguous to the present village of Grungeria ; the spot where 
the excavation was made, is about 100 yards to the south-west of 
the village, and about a mile from the nearest neighbouring village, 
the hole in the ground from which all were taken, is only about 3 
feet long by 3 wide and 4 deep. All the inhabitants agree that, 
until about 20 years ago, this particular place was always covered 
with jungle ; during that year it was cleared and planted with Mdii, 
and that since then, has been left uncultivated as a grazing-place 
for the. village cattle. 

a 6. The oldest residents in the neighbourhood are unable to 
throw any light on the origin of these curiosities. The copper 
pieces, judging from their shape and size, appear to have been in- 
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tended, some for axes and others for a phals” or spuds (an imple- 
ment used for removing the earth, adhering to ploughs). The 
silver pieces may have been used for ornaments, and the mart (about 
one-eighth of an inch in -width) which is visible on all of them, 
leads one to believe that they were at some time or other set or 
inlaid in something, possibly wood, or lime ; one disc of silver has 
a number of small holes pierced round the edge. 

u 7. The copper pieces when found, were arranged carefully, the 
longer pieces being in alternate transverse layers, and the others 
in regular . order one above another. The silver was found in a 
lump by the side of the copper, all the plates adhering together, 
so that at first it looked like a ball of earth. The quality of both 
the silver and copper has been pronounced by local goldsmiths to 
be very good.* 

u 8. Nowhere within the borders of the village of Gungeria are 
there traces of anything which can lay claim to antiquity. But 
.about 3 miles to the south-east, around the village of Mhow (or 
Mow), there are ruins of a Buddhist temple of considerable anti- 
quity, and many roughly carved stones which show that, when the 
surrounding country was covered with jungle, this place (Mhow) 
was inhabited, and of some importance. About 4 miles to the 
north-east of Gungeria, on the top the hill of u Soonderdeyhe” is 
a Gond shrine, of some note, surrounded by a low wall of loosely 
packed undressed stones ; a path, winding between the rocks and 
clumps of bambus, and commanded at intervals by traverses of 
loose stones, leads up fron\ the valley below. The hill is covered 
with, and surrounded by, thick jungle, so that, without guides, it 
would be almost impossible to find even the path leading to the 
shrine. 

u 9, The copper implements, or arms whichever they may be, are 
perhaps remnants of the copper age. Most of them have appar- 
ently never been used, but there are a few with turned edges and 
broken corners and other marks of wear and tear. The fact that 
hardly two of the copper pieces are of the same size, weight or 

* Mr. A. Tween examined both, the copper and silver 3 and found the former 
to he almost pure j it contained only about one half percent, of lead. The silver 
contained 0.37 per cent, of gold, which quantity is often, to be observed in old 
.silver utensils or ornaments. [Edit.J 
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shape, and the marks of the hammer (see fig. le), which axe plainly 
visible on some, lead to the belief that all were made up by hand 
and not cast. 

“ 10. The silver discs are nearly all of the same shape and size, 
but the horned pieces vary considerably ; all are very thin. On first 
looking at these, the idea strikes one, that the circular discs were 
first made and the cornuted pieces or tridents were afterwards cut 
out of them. But on carefully comparing one with the other, it 
was found that some of the tridents are much larger than the discs 
and, therefore, could not have been cut out from them. No pieces, 
fragments or clippings of any kind were found, 

“11. If these implements and ornaments are so interesting as at 
first sight they appear to he, you will perhaps kindly let me know 
the opinion of your Society, of their date, origin, &c. Bor my part, 
I shall be only too happy to give or procure for you any informa- 
tion I can gather regarding them, or any other remains of archeea- 
logica! interest in the neighbourhood.” 

Dr. Oldham drew attention to the remarkably good style of 
workmanship exhibited in the manufacture of these copper remains. 
Some of them were beautifully sharp and the hammer marks were 
still visible, but they hardly could be brought in close comparison 
with implements from the so-called copper age of Europe. Very few 
exhibited any proof of having been in use, one or two did so, either 
by the edges being chipped or broken, or by the hammered in and 
beaten tops. From Mr. Bloomfield’s description of the locality 
and the condition under which these implements had been found, it 
appeared very probable that they formed a treasure or were accumu- 
lated and put away for safety. The silver pieces were said to be like 
those used to attach to the front of dedicated Bulls, but some of 
the native members would be better able to speak to this. 

Babu B. M i t r a said that the silver pieces are somewhat similar 
to those now used for the object mentioned by Dr. 01 dh a m, but 
he was in doubt whether those submitted to the meeting had really 
served the same purpose or not. The present race of cattle , he 
thought, had the horns turned upwards, not downward as in these, 
and pieces imitating the former shape are now in use. 
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2, From B&bu Gopin&tha Sena, — a copy of a Table 
shewing the mean monthly variations of the Barometer in the: 
Surveyor General’s office, Calcutta, from 1855 to 1869. 

From B. Y. S t o n e y, Esq. — a piece of a calcareous tuffa taken 
out of a Sisu tree near Cuttack. .* 

The following letter, addressed to Dr. T. 0 1 d h a m, was received 
with the specimen, — 

Cuttack j April 1*1 th, 1870. 

u By to-day’s post I send you a bit of limestone which I took out 
of the heart of a gisd tree. 

“ I do not know whether such a thing is generally known, or 
whether it is only down here where trees present such a peculiarity. 
Perhaps you will bring it to the notice of the Asiatic Society, if you 
think it deserves mention. 

“ Many trees in the Tributary Mehals have pieces of this stone in 
fissures in them, but principally Assin, Swarm, Sisu, and Ablous. 
I have seen a piece as long as 7 inches by 2 inches thick, but quite 
irregular in shape, it generally is found about six feet from the 
ground, the wood closes up again after receiving it. The natives 
use it for eating with pawn, and have a curious way of burning it, 
which is by putting a piece of the stone with a lighted bit of wood 
into a handful of straw, then turning a twisted straw rope round it, 
and swing it round the head for a few minutes, when it is found 
fully burnt, and ready for use.” 

Several members made observations on the specimen submitted. 
It appeared clear that the calcareous tuffa must have been 
formed in the tree, and perhaps the lime had been dissolved by 
the atmospheric water out of the substance of the tree and then 
again deposited. The only objection against this explanation would 
appear to be, that most of the i$*ees, mentioned by Mr. 8 1 o n e y 
as containing pieces of the lime, are growing on siliceous ground, 
and Mr. Kurz to whom the specimen was submitted, stated that 
he occasionally met with very small siliceous concretions in some of 
those trees, as also in bambris, but never with any deposits of lim e.* 

* The specimen, though enclosing portions of old wood of the tree, does not 
exhibit any such structure as would lead to suppose that the origin of formation 
can be attributed to insects ; it rather seemed as if the decayed wood had been 
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Dr. 0 1 cl li a hi promised to obtain further information On Mr. 
S t o n e y i s interesting discovery. 

Prom the Rev. 0, H. Dali, — From Calcutta to London, by the 
Suez Canal. 

From Win. EL Dali, Esq., through the Rev. 0. H. D all, — 
Materials for a monograph of the family Lepetidm. 

The following gentlemen duly proposed and seconded at the last 
meeting were ballotted for and elected ordinary members. 

Dr, Warth, Agra. 

Dr, W. Sehlich, Deputy Conservator of Eorests, 

J. E. Dotson, Esq., M. D. 

C. M a cnagh ten, Esq. 

R&j& Satyanand Ghoshal. 

Q-. H. Damant, Esq. 

The following gentlemen are candidates for ballot at the June 
meeting. 

B&bu Vrind&vanachandra Mandala, Zemindar of 
Balasore, proposed by B&bu Rajen&ral&la Mitra, seconded 
by Mr. H. Blochmann. 

W. W. Hunter, Esq., LL. D* proposed by the Hon’ble J. B, 
P h e a r, seconded by Dr. J. E w a r t. 

Sir R i c h a r d 0 o xi c h, proposed by the Hon’ble J. B. P h e a r, 
seconded by the Hon’ble J. P. Norman. 

R&j& Ameer Hussun, Eh&n, Bahadur, Taloohdar of Ma~ 
hnrudabad, proposed by MouLvie Abdoollateef, Khan, 
Bahadur, seconded by Bhbu R & j e n d r a 1 h 1 a Mitra. 

The following gentlemen have intimated their desire to withdraw . 
from the Society. 

Oapt. W. J. Seaton, 

E. Wilm o t, Esq. 

Bhbu PriyanAtha Seth a. 

The Council reported that, on the recommendation of the PhUolo- 

cemented by the lime. Mr. Tween made a rough analysis of a small 
portion of the specimen, and found that 50 grs. of the limestone lost on ignition 
4v2 grs., and dissolved in nitric acid left 0,9 of insoluble matter. This equals 

to — - organic matter - 8.4 per cent, 

soluble (mostly carbonate of limed " - 89,8 

insoluble (silica, alumina &e.) - 1.8, [Edit.] 
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gieal Committee, they Lave resolved that the following works be 
printed in the Bibliotheca Indica — 

The S&mta Veda. 

The Farhang i Eashidi. 

The Council proposed — that the elections of the following 
gentlemen, not having complied with the conditions of Eule 5 of 
the bye-laws of the Society, are to be cancelled, — N. Daly, Esq., 
A. J. Hughes, Esq., the Eev. J. Marks, Lieut. C. H. T. 
Marshall, T. W. Bawlins, Esq., Major J. E. Sherer, 
Lieut. Ool. J. M o r 1 a n d. — The proposition was carried. 

— That Es. 100 due from the following gentlemen, dead, be written 
off, — from J. Furlong, Esq., Es. 64, E. Jar dine, Esq., Es. 
12, J. Kavenagh, Esq. Es. 24, — Carried. 

— That the names of the following gentlemen, not having complied 
with the conditions of rule 13 of the bye-laws of the Society be 
struck off the member roll, — 0. Davies, Esq., MaMr&j& Sir 
Mousing Bah&dur, B&bu B&jendra Datta, B&bu 
Baman&thaS&su, A. Fisher, Esq. — Carried. 

The President also brought forward, on behalf of the Council, 
the following proposition, due notice of which was given at the 
last meeting of the Society: u That a donation of Es. 100 out of 
the Society’s Funds should be made in aid of the subscription for 
Mrs. Piddingto n.” — Carried. 

The following papers were read : — - 

I. — Notes on OH DihU , — by J. O. Tbemlett, Esq. 

(Abstract.) 

Mr. Tremlett in this paper restricts his remarks to such 
ancient Hindi! and Pat’han buildings as have a historical or architec- 
tural interest, and are situated in or around the site of old DiKLL 
The paper forms an excellent supplement to General Cunningham’s 
reports, published in Vol. XXXIII of the Society’s Journal. 

The following places are described in this paper — the Tank of 
Suraj Kandh, the Colonnade of the Great Mosque at the Qutb 
Man&r, the mosques of Shamsuddin Htitmish (Altamsh), Sult&n 
Ghari, the tomb of Ghi&suddm Balban, ’Adilabad, the Palace 
of FiriizaMd, the mosques of JaMn Khan, the tombs of Fmxz Shah 
Tughluq, Mub&rik Shill, Sikandar Lodhi, and the Parana QiTah 
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The paper concludes with a very interesting chapter, entitled 
u Proposed Criteria towards fixing the dates of Paf'hdn buildings at DUMP 
Dr. Olclham read some portions of the paper and expressed the 
hope that Mr. Tremlett’s notes may soon he printed in Part I 
of the Society’s Journal. 

II. — On the Relation of the Uria to the other modern Aryan n, 
languages , by J. Beames, Esq., B. 0. S. 

Mr. Beames, in this paper, alludes to the appearance of a 
Bengali pamphlet, ‘ Uria not an independent language,’ by Babu 
K&ntichandra of Balasore. Though 1 destitute of philological acumen,’ 
the book had caused some sensation, and induced Mr. B e a m e s to 
institute a comparision between Uria and Prakrit. He had come to 
the conclusion that Uria was a sister, not a daughter, of Bengali. 

Mr. Beames hopes in a short time to bring out his Comparative 
Grammar of the Aryan Languages of India, in which the arguments 
will appear in a fuller form. 

Bdhu Rajendral&la Mitra then rose and addressed the 
meeting at some length. He said that aE along he had been of opinion 
that Uria was a daughter of Bengali, and that Mr. Beames’ argu- 
ments had not changed his opinion. He thought that Mr. Beames’ 
proofs were very limited, both in number and force. The differ- 
ences between Uria and Bengali were altogether so insignificant, 
that no calm observer would look upon them as anything hut 
slight dialectical deviations or differences in pronunciation. He 
certainly believed with Mr. Beames, that a chdsa of Gumsar woiEd 
not understand a chdsa of Dacca ; hut he also believed that a peasant 
of Kent would not understand a peasant of York, and yet no one 
would caH the dialect of either a sister of the English Language. 

Mr. Beames’ paper and B£bu K&j endral&la Mitra’s 
strictures wiE shortly appear in the second fasciculus of the Philolo- 
gical Part of the Journal. 

HI. — Note on a Persian MS. entitled Mib-at ul Guns, a Life of Christ 

compiled at the request of the Pmperor Ahlorr by Per ome Xavier , 

— by H. Bloohmaot, Esq., M. A,, Calcutta Madrasah . 

m 

The curious Persian MS. which I have the pleasure of exhibiting 
to-night, was given tome by the Rev. Mr. D on of the Calcutta Eree 
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Church. The work is entitled Mir At ul Quds or f Mirroi* of Sanc- 
tity, 7 and is a Life of Christ, written in A.D. 1 602, at tlo request of the 
Emperor Akfbar, "by Jerome Xavier, nephew to the renowned 
Irancis Xavier. Hough in his History of Christianity in 
India, (Yol. II, p. 282) says of JeromeXavie r — ‘ Having studied 
Persian for the purpose of commending Christianity to the Emperor 
himself, he composed two works in that language ; the first entitled, 
The History of our Lord Jesus Christ , The second, The Life of the 
Apostle St. Peter. These works were interwoven with Persian 
legends,* which he imagined would render them more acceptable 
to his imperial disciple. 7 In a foot note, he adds — 

‘ These two works, in manuscript, fell into the hands of Louis de 
Lieu, a celebrated professor of oriental languages in the University 
of Leyden, who published them with a Latin version, and some 
notes, “ which, says the Jesuit Alegambe, were worthy of the 
fire . 77 * * The purport of Louis deDieu 7 s notes was, to defend 
the Sacred Scriptures against the imputation of sanctioning such 
gross falsehoods as JeromeXavie r had mixed up with them. 

* * * Besides his works on the Gospel, J. Xavier composed a 
similar version of the Horan in Portuguese. * * La Croze , pjp. 
332, 333. 7 

The MS. before the meeting, is the first of the abovementioned 
works. Although Xavier’s works have been translated, for 
polemic reasons, into Latin byLouisdeDieu, who was professor 
of Oriental Languages at Leyden in 1639, or twenty-two years after 
J. Xavier’s death, I thought that the insertion in our J ournal of 
a short notice of this curious MS., from a literary point of view, 
might not he out of place. On previous occasions I drew the attention 
of the members to the religions views of the Emperor Akbar, by laying 
before them passages bearing on this subject, which I had collect- 
ed from Muhammadan Historians. A short notice of LeDieu’s 
translation itself might form a fitting sequel to my former remarks ; 
but the discovery, in India, of a MS, of J. Xavier’s text, is a 

* This is not the case. Neither the Mir-&b-ul~Quds, nor the history of St. 
Peter, contains Persian legends. That J eromeXavier should have mixed up 
Persian legends, in order to please Akbar, is most improbable, unless Hough 
means Pdrsl legends. There is sufficient evidence in the Mir-dt-ul~Quds to shew 
that J. X a v i e r was thoroughly acquainted with Akbar* s religious views. 
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matter of some curiosity, when we remember the anxiety of 
A k b a r ? s successors to destroy the monuments of liis apostacy 
from IsMm. LeDieu’s translation of the Mir-dt ul Quds is not 
in our Library, We have only his text and translation of the life 
of Peter (No. 37 in our Catalogue). 

The following is a translation of J. Xavier’s preface. 

AUdM Alcbar / 

Mir-dt ul Quds , in which an account is given of the wonderful history of 
FsW Kiristiis, and of his heavenly teaching and his miracles. 

Words intended to be spoken at the time of prostration 
( zaininlos *) before His Majesty. 

When the extraordinary accounts of the Messiah spread oyer 
the surface of the earth, A b g a r, king of Edessa, desired to see 
him. He therefore sent a messenger to him with an inyitation to 
come to his kingdom, the half of which was at his service. He 
also sent a skilful painter who was to take the likeness of Christ, 
so that the king might at least have a portrait of the Saviour, 
should he not be willing to come to Edessa. The messenger saw 
Christ and brought him the invitation. 

When he heard that Christ found it inconvenient to go to Edessa, 
the painter ‘ collected his strength/ called his whole genius into play, 
and drew a likeness which surpassed his expectations. But when on 
the following day, he compared the portrait with the features of the 
Messiah, he was ashamed of his work. He then set about to alter 
it, and his feeling of shame left him, and he glorified God. The 
second and third days he studied the features deeper ; but he only 
got more ashamed than he had been before. He renewed his 
attempts. All, however, was in vain : whatever he completed 
to-day, he had to reject the following day, till he despaired of his 
art, and grew thoroughly ashamed and sorry. 

But Jesus had compassion on him, and asked him, at the time 
of his departure, to give him a cloth. The painter did so, and 
Christ drew it over his face and returned it to him. To his great 
joy, the painter saw that the saintly features of the Messiah had 

* Vide Mx translation, p. 213, note 2. The story of king Abgar of Mem* 
was intended to furnish a parallel between J. Xavier and the painter • but 
there is a Insus varlorvmm the names Abgar and AUar, which the Oriental 
inind understands to approeiate. 
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left a clear and faithful impression on the doth. Tile painter took 
it to Edessa, and gave it to Ms Mag, who preserved it rejoicingly, 
and shewed it every honor and adoration. By its means he 
conquered all Ms difficulties. 

This story I have, not without reason, put in the beginning of my 
work. Your Majesty has heard an account of Christ’s sublimeness 
and greatness according to authorities* which differ in their 
evidence ; and as you expressed a desire to have a truthful account, 
you were pleased, in your search for truth and love of wisdom, to 
order me, the meanest of your servants, P&dri J eromeXavier,f 
whom you have graciously admitted to Court, to write in Persian 
a Mstory, containing everything done and said by Christ, as we 
find it in our books. Having been engaged in this calling for forty 
years, and studied Persian for seven or eight years, I now eagerly 
and zealously fulfil your Majesty’s command. I have thrown my 
whole heart into this work, and girdled myself with the waistband 
of zeal ; I have spent many days in completing tMs book, and 
denied myself the comforts, and even the necessaries of life, in 
order to carry out the wishes of your Majesty, who is Cod’s shadow 
on earth. Boyal orders cannot in a less degree be honoured, 
especially in matters which to conceal would do men harm, and 
which to promulgate is an act of worshipping God,J as the angel 
Raphael said to T o b i a s — c To guard the secrets of kings is 
good ; but to make God’s Mdden wisdom known to men, is laudable 
and approved of by all.’ 

If in presenting this book and portrait of Christ to your Ma- 
jesty I have been late, the truth is, that I made several attempts, 
thinking after my own fasMon that I had completed it ; but as often I 
made a dean copy of my rough notes, and compared the Persian with 
the features of the Latin latm) original, I was dissatisfied, 

and what I had looked upon as complete, appeared deficient and 
defective, so much so that I, too, was ashamed of my work, and 

* J.Xavier evidently means the numerous Muhammadan histories of the 
Prophets. Thus the Bcmmtuggafdi a work which Akbar prized, contains a rich 
collection of Eastern tales regarding Christ. 

t The text has jJjJ* Jeronimo Bhcwfa 

$ Akbar’ s favourite phrase j vide my Ain translation, p. 11* 
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dispaired of my capability and understanding. But I prayed without 
ceasing, and by the mercy of God, and the auspiciousness (iqb&l) 
of your Majesty’s reign, I have overcome my difficulties, and am 
now at last satisfied with my work. I therefore make bold to lay 
the book at the foot of your throne. May Christ bless your Ma- 
jesty, and all that listen to its contents ! , I am perhaps not wrong in 
thinking that of all works which, during the reign of your Majesty, 
have been translated into Persian, this work will recommend itself 
most to your Majesty’s attention ; for no book of this nature ap- 
pears to have been composed in former timps, because either 
Persian scholars were not acquainted with Latin, or Latin scholars 
. did not understand Persian, or because there never was a king 
who, like your Majesty, loves wisdom for its own sake, and searches 
for it with an equal amount of zeal.' 

I therefore hope that your Majesty will be pleased to accept 
this work, less for the labour and devotion which enabled your 
servant to complete it, but because it shews who Jesus was, and 
what he did and taught. 

Let it be known that this hook is divided into four chapters. 
The first chapter treats of the birth of the Messiah and of his life 
prior to the commencement of his teaching. The second chapter 
gives an account of his miracles and his doctrine. The third 
chapter describes the circumstances of his death, and what, in his 
love, he suffered for the salvation ( saldmati ) of men. The fourth 
chapter gives a sketch of his resurrection and ascension. 

I have not written down all I could have written. However, 
the work as it is, will, I trust, sufficiently shew your Majesty, 
what Christ was. 

As the footprint shews the size of the elephant, and the mark 
of the paw the strength of the lion,* so will, I hope, this work shew 
your Majesty my zeal to serve you. I intreat your Majesty to 
order this book to be read in your august assembly; for its doctrine 
is the source of all virtue, and peace of mind, and balm for the 
soul. People may say that all books are balm for the soul; hut 
this hook above all others will give peace to your Majesty’s heart, 
as Christ has said—' My word is balm for the soul, and eternal 
life.’ 
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I have to premise that the greater portion of this work is taken 
from the holy Gospels, and I have avoided citing from other 
writings ; but I have noted my authorities in the margin* of the 
book, where I have also given the headings of the several chapters. 
Several of the Christian doctrines set forth in this book may, 
indeed, defy and vex man’s understanding ; but they are a mirror 
reflecting Divine truth, and are fully explained in other works of 
mine which are nearly ready, and which, with God’s assistance, will 
soon be finished. 

May the Lord Jesus take your Majesty in His keeping and, 
according to the desire of your servant, vouchsafe you His know- 
ledge, upon which alone the salvation of your soul depends. 

Written at A grab., 15th Urdibihisht (April) 1602. 


The book ends with copies of two letters, one written by P i 1 a t e 
to the Emperor T iberius and the Homan Senate regarding 
Christ, and the other written by ‘Liniul,’ Pilate’s predeces- 
sor to Tiberius, regarding the external appearance of Christ. 

J. Xavier then mentions a Maulavi of Ldhor who assisted 
him in the Persian translation, and says — 

c This sublime book and its auspicious preface have been 
compiled from the Gospels and other prophetic books by me, P&dri 
Zeronimo Shavir, the Eiringi, of the Society of Jesus, at pre- 
sent in Agrah, by order of the king of kings, the enlightened ruler, 
the lord of the age, Jaldluddin Akbar, the greatest ( dJebar ) 
of kings, May God perpetuate his reign ! — ; and Mauldn£ 
’Ab du ss at t dr, son of Qdsim, of Ldhor,f now residing at 
Agrah, has translated it, jointly with me (ba ittifdqi man), in the 
year 1602, the 47th year of the reign of His Majesty.’ 

* They are not given in the MS. 

f Hough (p. 285) calls him ’ Abdel Senarin Kasem, which is no Muhammadan 
name. If L e D i e u gives this name, he must have read for 

How well J. Xavier knew Akbar’ s peculiarities may be seen from the fact 
that he calls him JaldVadddn AJtbwr, instead of Jaldluddin Muhammad AUbcvr, 
Akbar disliked the name Muhammad, Abulfazl also, in his list of Akbar’ s 
Grandees in the Ain, leaves out the names Muhammad and Ahmad f whenever 
practicable. 
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The following table of contents of the first Chapter will give a 
good idea of the nature of J. Xavier’s life of Christ. 

Chapter L 

The Childhood of Jesus. 

The lirth of Mary. The good circumstances of her parents. An 
angel appears to her father at Jerusalem, announcing Mary’s birth. 
The parents return to Nazareth. Anna, Mary’s mother, con- 
ceives, Thursday, 8th December, or 16th JDimdh of Akbar’s Era. 
Mary born, 8th September, or 15th Shahnioar of Akbar Era. 
Meanings of the word Mary . The angels announce Mary’s birth 
to some inhabitants of Nazareth. Mysterious music heard from 
heaven. The inhabitants of Nazareth resolve to keep the 8th Sep- 
tember a holiday. Papal edict of A, D. 1250 regarding the celebra- 
tion of the Day. Mary is consecrated to God in the temple, on 
Priday, 21st November, or 29th Ab&n of Akbar’s Era, and put under 
the care of pious female teachers. An account of wonderful events 
which took place on her going up the steps of the temple. Her daily 
occupations in the temple, her virtues. She uses continually the 
phrase JDeo graoias . She remains in the temple up to the age of thir- 
teen. Wonderful election of Joseph as her husband. J oseph is forty 
years old, his virtues, his purity. How painters usually represent Mm. 
Reasons why Mary was married to Joseph, the chief object being 
to confound Satan, who knew from the prophetical books that the 
Messiah would be born of a virgin — hence, though watchful, he 
did not look for her among married women. Description of Mary, 
her slender wist, oval face, light brown complexion, large blue 
eyes, golden hair, long hands, elegant fingers. 

Birth of Christ . Gabriel’s announcement. Mary’s age is 13 
years, 6 months. Meaning of Nazareth . Interview of Mary and 
Elizabeth. Inferences regarding the spiritual power of Mary. 
Birth of John. Doubts of Joseph. He will not complain to the 
Ruler of Nazareth, resolves to flee and leave Mary. God sends an 
angel to him in a dream. Christ born, exactly at 12 o’clock, midnight. 
Mary worships her son. Gospel events. No original sin. Events 
wMch took place in other parts of the world at the time when the 
Messiah was born. An olive oil spring appears in Rome, becomes 
a large river, and flows into the sea. The temple of Janus closed, 
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general peace. Conversation between the emperor Augustus and 
Sibylla, who shews him a likeness of Christ, Curious voices from 
heaven. A temple of Apollo falls in. Appearance of three suns 
in Spain, gradually flowing into one. In another part of Spain, a 
cloud of light appears. 

Account of Herod. Jacobs prophecy that the Messiah would 
he horn during his reign, is fulfilled. Circumcision. The three wise 
kings of Arabia, and an account of how their bodies, after their death, 
came to Constantinople, then to Milan, and at last to Cologne, 
where they are at present. Their coming was foretold in Psalm 
Ixxi and Is. lx. 

Jesus presented in the temple. Doubts of Simeon regarding the 
possibility of a virgin giving birth to a son. He thought that 
the word virgin was a mistake of a copyist. He is now convinced of 
his error. Story of Hannah the prophetess. A feast held to her 
honor in A. D. 570 at Constantinople, after an epidemic. The feast 
ordered to be generally observed by Pope Sergius (pdpah sarsMo) 
in 888. 

Plight of Joseph to Memphis in Egypt. Miraculous power of 
the water of a well in which Jesus was washed. Murder of 
the children in Bethlehem. Herod kills his own son by mistake. 
The murder of the children is reported to the Emperor Augustus, 
who said that pigs were safer in the household of Herod than 
children. These children are the first Christian martyrs. Joseph 
returns from Egypt. 

Jesus in the temple. A short history of the temple. The wicked- 
ness of Antiochus Epiphanes. Jesus continues obedient to Joseph 
and Mary. He does not teach before the age of thirty. 

To judge from several quotations in Hough, it would appear 
that LeDieu’s MS. of the Mir-M ul Quels had no title. His edition 
of the 1 Life of Peter’ contains no preface ; nor does J. Xavier 
mention himself as the author of the book. Le Dieu merely 
ascribes the book to J. Xavier, because it bears the same date 
(1602), and because the phraseology of both books is the same, a 
fact regarding which there can be no doubt. Maulana ’Abdus- 
satt&r is not mentioned. To the title IMstdn i San Piedro % or 
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History of St. Peter, LeDieu adds on tlie title page of his edition 
the words ammd dliidah , 4 hut contaminated.’ L e Dieu’s edition 
contains also a most interesting (Latin) letter written in 1598 by 
J. Xavier and Emmanuel Pigneiro, who accompanied Akbar to 
Kashmir, and hack to L&hor and Agrah. Their views regarding 
Akbar’ s character, the behaviour of the Hindus and Muhammadans 
towards Christians, and their moderate success as missionaries, 
&c., deserve the attention of the Historian. The letter contains 
also several allusions to the wellknown cunabulaf or representa- 
tions, in wax, of the Messiah in the manger at Bethlehem, which 
the Padris exhibited at Christmas to the amusement of Hindus 
and Muhammadans. 

Instead of 4 Hindtis and Muhammadans,’ J. Xavier uses 4 Mauri 
et Ethnici,’ which corresponds to the phrase 4 Moors and Gentoos,’ 
which we find so often in old Sanads of the E. I. Company, and 
in early histories. Orme was the first that objected to this term. 
Eor 4 Mughuls’ and 4 Akbar,’ the letter gives invariably the curious 
spellings Mogorani (sic) and Acabar . 

There is nothing to shew that LeDieu observed the historical 
value of L Xavier’s books : he was too much engaged in hot 
controversy to be struck by the tolerance shewn by a Muhammadan 
ruler towards Christians. 

The Persian ofJ. Xavier’s work is easy and flowing. There 
are very few passages, if any, that sound 4 outlandish.’ LeDieu 
did not detect any linguistic flaws either. One phrase, however, 
struck me as peculiar. 4 Pa dr j J. Xavier, of the Society of 
Jesus’ is translated by — 

gj&Jj £ftj Lk j| 

—but guhbat does not mean 4 Society,’ but 4 society’ in the sense of 
4 friendship.’ 

# This word has enabled me to correct a corrupt passage in the History of 
Akbar by Badaoni, printed in our Bill. Indica. c Cunabala/ transliterated 
would be with a final n4n i ghiMnuh. The MSS. of Baddoni (vide my 

Ain translation, p. 193, l. 3 from below) have a word cjAbJb or, without dots, 
e^iUJb, for which we have no doubt to read The passage translated 

would thus be — 

4 The ringing of bells as in use with the Christians, and the shewing of the 
figure of the cross, and the cunabula at their feast, and other childish play- 
things of theirs, were daily in practise [at Akbar’s Court].’ 
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In Ms transliteration of foreign names, J. Xavier naturally 
follows the pronunciation of Ms mother-tongue. Eor Biblical 
names, however, he follows the Hebrew, which he had evidently 
studied. Thus he writes — 

fjsstjhS, KafarnaJiim , Capernaum, according to the 
Hebrew DTEISS 
Tshti, Jesus, for 

’dlimah, a virgin, or rather, a young woman, 
Is. viz. 14, for n&V ’ aimak . 

J. Xavier also proposes four new, but rather fanciful or im- 
possible, etymologies of the word Mary, or Miry am. He says it means 

I. high. It seems as if he had derived it from 2. Sea of littermss, 

from ydm, sea, and “Id mar, bitter. 3. Teacher . It is difficult to 
guess what Xavier means ; perhaps he derives it from fnid, the 
Part. Hiph. of PH 1 to teach . 4. Master (Mistress ?) of the Sea, from 
the Chaldee K“1D Lord, and yam, a sea. The usual etymology 
from ‘Hd, the c rebellious,’ or * coy,’ is not given. 

Mr. Lon’s MS. also contains a small collection of * Prayers’ 
in Persian. 

IY. Gentiana Jooschkei, re-established as a new genus of 
Gentianacece , by S. Kurz, Esq. 

The President suggested that this paper be considered as read, 
as it only contains detailed descriptions, — and that, on account 
of the late hour, the following papers be postponed for the next 
meeting — 

V. Notes on the Andamanese, by Surgeon P. Day. 

YI. Notes on a trip to the Andamans, by Y. Ball, Esq. 

YU. A short list of Andaman Test words, by E. A. de 
Eoepstorff, Esq. 

YUI. Notes on Archaeological remains found near Taxila, by 

J. GL Delmerick, Esq. 

IX. Archaeological Notes, by A. C. L. C a r 1 1 e y 1 e, Esq. 
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Library. 

The following additions have Tbeen made to the Library since the 
last meeting, in April : — 


Presentations. 

Names of Donors in Capitals. 

Proceedings of the Royal Society, Vol. XVIII, No. 114; — The 
Royal Society of London. 

Journal Asiatique, Tome XIV, No. 54 The Asiatic Society 
of Paris. 

Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society, Vol. XXVI, No. 
101 : — The Geological Society of London. 

Bulletin de la Societe de Geographie, 1870, Pevrier : — The 
Geographical Society of Paris. 

Memoirs read before the Anthropological Society of London, 
Vol. m : — The Anthropological Society. 

Anthropological Review, No. 27 : — The sake. 

Reports of the Agri-Horticultural Society of the Panjab, 1869 : 
— The Agri-Horticultural Society of the Pan jab. 

On the Excavation of a large raised Stone circle or Barrow near the 
village of Wurreegaon, near Kamptee, by Major G. G. Pearse : — 
The Author. 

On Turtle and Pish-oils, by P, Day, P. L. S., P. Z. S ; — The 
Author. 

Mabda-i-’UMm, translated into English, by ’Aziimiddin Ah- 
mad : — Maulavi Sayyid Karamat Ali '. 

M&khaz-i - 5 Ultim, translated into English, by ’ObaiduHah ; — The 

SAME. 

Mabda-i- J Ulum, in Urdu, by Maulavi Karamat ? Ali : — The 
Author. 

Calcutta Journal of Medicine, Nos. 11 and 12 : — The Editor. 
Ueber die Spraehe Jacob Grimms, von Karl Gustav Andresen — 
W. Stokes, Esq. 

Der Ursprung der Spraehe, von L. Geiger : — The same. 
Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy, Vol. XXI ; — The 

SAME. 
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First Annual Report of the Sanitary Commissioner 4 for Bengal, 
for 1868 : — The Government of Benoae. 

Progress Report of Forest Administration in tlie Province of 
Oudh for 1868-69 : — The sake. 

Progress Report of Forest Administration in British. Burma for 
1867-68 : — The same. 

Progress Report of Forest Administration in Bengal for 1867- 
68 : — The same. 

Report on the Land Revenue Administration of the Lower Pro- 
vinces for 1868-69 : — The same, 

Table shewing the mean-monthly variations of the Barometer in 
the Surveyor General's Office from 1855 — 1869 : — Ba'bu Gopinatha 
Sena. 

Purchase. 

Die Stld-Afrikanischen Mollusken, von Prof. Dr. Ferd. Krause : — 
Calcutta Review, April 1870 : — Revue Archeologique, Fev. 1870 : 
— Annals and Magazine of Natural History, No, 27 : — The L. E. 
and Dublin Philosophical Magazine, No. 260 : — Revue Lin- 
guistique, Jan. 1870 : — Ibis, No. 21 : — The Quarterly Journal of 
Science, January, 1870 : — Oomptes Rondus, Nos. 6 and 7 : — Alpha- 
betical list of Sanscrit MSS. in the India Office Library, London. 




PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 

ASIATIC SOCIETY OE BENGAL 

foe June, 1870. 

— 0 — 

The monthly meeting of the Society was held on Wednesday, the 
1st instant, at 9 o’clock p. m. 

The Hon’ble J. B. P h e a r, President, in the chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Presentations were announced — 

1. Prom B&bu Ghan dr a s ikhar a Banerji, Deputy 
Magistrate, Jajpdr, — a rectangular piece of garnetiferous gneiss 
with the Buddhist formula “ Ye Dkaimna hetu &c., &c., &o.,” 
found in the Alti Hills. 

2. Prom M. L. P e r r a r, Esq., 0, S. — a packet of copper coins 
which, Mr. Perrar writes, had been dug up near Partabgarh on 
the ancient site of a fort, said to have belonged to the Bhurs who 
held the country before the B&jputs took it. 

Mr. Bio c hni a n n said. — 

The coins which Mr. Perrar has presented to the Society, are all 
Muhammadan copper coins. One belongs to JaMluddfn Piruz 
i Khilji, one to Muhammad Shah Tughluq, two to Ibrahim SMh 
Sulf&n of Jaunpur, and three to Sikandar Sh&h ibn i Buhlul Lo&hf. 
The others I cannot make out. Copper coins of Ibr&bim SMh of 
Jaunpur and of Sikandar SMh occur in prodigious quantities in 
Audh, The Sikandar Shah of 917 A. H. sent by Mr. Perrar, is 
of some interest, because the beginning of the legend is very dis- 
tinct, and corrects the reading proposed by Marsden (II, p. 546). 

He reads o>UxLJ| d>4* aU but 

Mr. Perrar’ s coin clearly gives for the almost 

meaningless 

But I have not seen a single specimen of Sikandar SMh’s coins, 
which contains the name of the Egyptian IOuiMih. 
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Among Ms notes on Jaunpur coins, Marsden (p. 557) mentions as 
a peculiarity the occurrence of the term c domination and that 

* the word takes the form of an adjective. 5 

But ^Uaiw is an abstract noun, and is used as a title instead of 
just as on every page of the AkbarMraah or Bad&onf we 
find &e., for and 

3. From B&bn Gopin&tha Sen a — a table shewing the 
mean monthly and mean hourly variations of humidity, as deter- 
mined at the Surveyor General’s Office Observatory. 

4. Prom OoL G. B. Malleson, Mysore — a lithographed copy 
of Ashtdnga Hridaya. 

The following gentlemen duly proposed and seconded at the last 
meeting were balloted for and elected Ordinary Members : — 

B&bu Vrind&vana Chandra Mandal a. 

"W. W. Hunter, Esq., LL. D. 

Sir B i c h a r d 0 o u c h. # 

B6ja Amir Hasan, Kh&n, Bahadur*. 

The following gentlemen are candidates for ballot at the July 
meeting : — 

E. L e t h b r i d g e, Esq., M. A. Professor, Hdgli College, proposed 
by Mr. Alla r dye e, seconded by Mr. Bloch man n, 

A. B. M i 1 1 e r, Esq., proposed by Y. Ball, Esq., seconded 
by the Hon 5 ble J. B. Pliear. 

The following gentleman have intimated their desire to withdraw 
from the Society :—A, H. P i r i e, Esq. ; W. S m it h, Esq., C. E. ; 
B. Y. S t o n e y, Esq. ; B. A. Gr u b b o y, Esq, ; Hr. J. Fawcus. 

The following letters have been received : 

— Erom His Boyal Highness, Prince A 1 f r e d, Duke of Edin- 
burgh, thanking the Society for the honor they have done him by 
electing him an Ordinary Member of the Society, and expressing 
his desire to become a Eife member of the 'Society, in conformity 
with Buie 14 of the Bye-Laws. 

— Prom the Government of India, Correspondence regarding the . 
silver pieces and copper utensils found near Gungeria, an account of 
Which was printed in the Proceedings for last month. 
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— From the Government of India, Correspondence* on certain 
excavations of cairns and stone circles at Khairwarah in the 
Wurdah District. 


The following papers were read : — * 

I. — Observations on the Andamanese , by Surgeon Franc is Day, 
F.*L. S. and F. Z. S. 

[Beeoived 2nd March read 1st June, 1870.] 

The inhabitants of the Andaman islands have for many years 
been looked upon with great curiosity by Ethnologists,! by mari- 
ners, and by the Indian Government, in consequence * of their vici- 
nity to our convict settlement of Fort Blair. Exaggerated accounts 
have been given of their appearance ; they have been regarded as 
cannibals ; pieces of flint, now used for shaving or tattooing, have 
been (jpscribed as arrow-heads for shooting fish ; in fact their show- 
ing themselves on the shore has given rise to as much awe as that 
of large wild carnivorous animals bent on mischief. Merchant ves- 
sels generally kept many miles to the East of Barren island, in 
order to avoid contact with the aborigines. 

Having been lately directed to proceed to the Andamans for the 
purpose of making certain investigations respecting the ^fisheries! 
I took the opportunity of obtaining as much information as I could 
respecting the aborigines. In my enquiries I was warmly seconded 
by Mr. Homfray§ the energetic officer who, (amongst his other 
duties,) has charge of these people and them u Homes,” and who 
alone, amongst the foreign races, has mastered their language. I 
also carefully went through Mr. Homfray’s monthly reports. 
Consequently a large amount of the information, contained in the 
following, was derived from him, whilst he accompanied me in my 

* The publication of this Correspondence has been postponed until more 
extensive information can be obtained. 

f It is stated at the Andamans, that many skulls of convicts have been sent 
away as those of the aborigines, whilst a tame monkey, received from India 
and given to the crew of a passing man-of-war, has lately received a new 
specific name in London as being indigenous on these islands ! 

% Much of this information is contained in my report on the fisheries of the 
Andaman islands. I have, however, drawn it up more in detail, as the former 
is not available for the general reader. 

§ Known to the Andamanese as Myo-jolah , u master of masters.” 
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wanderings with the Andamanese around the various stations, look- 
ing out for the "best fishing-grounds. These people worked with 
ns in the jungles amongst the small streams, they speared fish in the 
harbours, shot them with hows and arrows, or captured them with 
their hands, or by means of small nets in the sea, and elsewhere they 
collected shells, crabs and reptiles, and in fact appeared desirous of 
doing whatever they were able. ’ , 

I do not propose 'in this paper entering into any speculations re- 
specting the origin of these people,* but to confine my remarks to 
their present appearance, manners, customs, language, amusements 
and' methods of providing themselves with food. 

Those now living on the island are estimated to be about 1000 in 
number, but this must be a guess, as no means are available by 
which such could be verified or refuted. Around the settlement, 
there are better means of estimating their strength, and there they 
appear to be about 400, divided into tribes, rarely above 30 strong, 
for when they are more, they quarrel. The country is paimioned 
amongst them, and one tribe does not interfere in the territory of 
another, in fact such used to cause war between them. Tribes fix 
upon a spot for a dep&t, here the sick are tended, and any extra 
supplies, they may have, are hoarded. On two tribes meeting, the 
great sign of friendship is the presence of women, for when hostili- 
ty is intended, the weaker "sex are sent to a place of safety. 

* Their huts, if they deserve the name, are merely palm tree 
leaves most loosely put together ; they try and get shelter under 
any overhanging trees or rocks. Bones of animals or fish which have 
been eaten, shells, &e. &c. are all thrown into one heap close by, 
the smell of which is very offensive. When they can no longer 
bear it, they move on, returning when they imagine disagreeable 
odours have disappeared. 

These people, when guests of Europeans, or expecting presents, * 
have moderately good tempers, but a very slight offence rouses 

* Some may be of African origin or mixed African descent, their woolly hair 
and other signs apparently afiord such a solution, but some again have entire- 
ly smooth hair, and but few very thick blubber lips or the Hottentot’s project- 
ing jaws. Shipwrecked sailors have generally been killed by the arrows and 
spears of the Andamanese, or else the last few survivors have been kept as? 
slaves and thus assisted in, continuing this mixed race* 
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them. When in their jungles they are said to be very irritable. 
One evening after we liad returned from fishing, the aborigines 
retired to the u Home” at Port Mouat, when a lad of about 8 years 
ordered a girl, much older than himself, to go and bring him some 
drinking water ; as she did not more at once, he shot an arrow* at 
her which took effect just above the eyebrow. Another day one 
small boy with a knife cut to pieces a girl’s basket for some equally 
cogent reason. 

Quarrels in the u Homes” are of frequent occurrence, but the 
riotous ones mostly listen to the words of the elders, and become 
quiet. If, however, one of them refuses to be appeased, the other 
sits quite still, and does not answer him, and this mostly ends in 
an arrow being shot near, rarely hitting him ; subsequently all is 
over. They do not appear to be vindictive amongst themselves. 
In November 1864 the North and South point tribes, having had a 
misunderstanding, were induced to meet and a pig was given them 
for a feast. However they again fell out, and the knife which had 
been supplied to kill their food, was employed by one of the South 
tribe to threaten the life of one of the North, and all ended in a 
terrible row. It was some time before ordlf was restored, whon 
they embraced and howled for a quarter of an hour. 

One of the last great quarrels with the convicts occurred in J une 
1864, and was occasioned by a murder committed in the following 
manner. On the morning of the murder, the aborigines entered the 
north outpost in some numbers, carrying with them their bows and 
arrows, and begged for food, but did not obtain what they consi- 
dered sufficient. They asked for more, which was refused, and 
being irritated, they sought their opportunity, and while the Tolidar 
GKrbar Sing was off his guard, J a c k o, the chief of the North 
tribe and M o r i a r t y, chief of the South tribe, fired at him with 
their arrows from a few yards distance, and with fatal effect. 
Girbar Sing was the man whose duty it was to punish them, a 
class of persons not generally looked upon favourably. 

Amongst themselves they usually give up anything another may 
wish for, so should they desire to retain an article, they secrete it.* 

* A walk with, them through a bazaar is no sinecure, they want everything 
they see, think it very hard not to get what they ask for, and steal whatever 
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Should aix European they know be at his meals, and they are allow- 
ed to come inside the room, he has but little chance of concluding 
in peace. They mount the chairs, get on to the table, look at, and 
often touch everything. One will say to another, that piece is 
mine, and so on, in fact they apportion out everything amongst 
themselves, and watch with much interest all that is eaten. If he 
does not soon cease, remarks become more severe. “ What a greedy 
man he is!” “ He will eat everything, leaving us nothing,” and 
So on. If he drinks any liquor, they consider most of the u grog” 
as they term it, should be theirs.* 

Their language is very deficient in words, and the different tribes 
have distinct dialects. So much is this the case, that the inhabitants 
of the Little Andamans are unable to understand those of the South 
Andamans. Now many English and Hindustani words are begin- 
ning to be incorporated with their language. As for numerals, they 
are entirely absent, a necessity for them lias not as yet been per- 
ceived by these people, so when they talk of having taken quanti- 
ties or numbers of anything, it is impossible to have any idea of 
their meaning, and what still more increases this difficulty is, that 
in framing an ansv^ft, they often do so from the question, almost 
repeating the same words. This has perhaps led to their being 
considered more untruthful than they really are. Thus being asked, 
if it is true that a wreck has occurred, they will probably say it 
has, and perhaps it has, at some period long past. 

They divide the day into three portions, sunrise, midday, sunset, 
recognising no subdivisions. In like manner, the year with them has 
three seasons : firsts the dry, ea-rorlodilin , or Northern sun, a period 
which extends from February to May : secondly, the rainy goo-mo-lin , 
being from June until September : and thirdly , the moderate season, 
Pa-pa-Mn , lasting from October to January. 

they can lay tlieir hands upon. Secreting articles is not looked upon as a 
wrong deed, but as cleverness by these people. 

* Being asked one day how the owner of the dinner was to live, if they de- 
prived him of what was his food, they were very ready with an answer, 
observing, If we poor people want fish we must catch it, if we require pigs we 
must kill them, if we wish for a hut we must build it, but it is not so with you. 
You never built the house you live in, you did not make the furniture, grow 
your rice, catch your fish, kill your mutton or even cook your food. You call to 
some one to bring you what you want and it comes, so if we eat all this, you 
have only to call for mote. They thus finished the argument, and almost as 
rapidly consumed all the food. 
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They are by no means deficient in acuteness, and appear to have 
good memories, thus tliey soon discoyered that tliey were called by 
the newcomers by names anything but complimentary, and as 
every race baa such epithets at their disposal, which they freely 
employ, the Andamanese (who like a joke) recognise each race 
by the several terms of abuse which were used in addressing 
them. 

On first seeing writing employed, they laughed at it, protesting 
the impossibility of making out what had been committed to paper, 
and now they look upon it with great curiosity. 

Crying signifies with them reconciliation with enemies, or joy at 
meeting old friends or acquaintances from whom they have been 
long parted. When two tribes meet, the newcomers have to com- 
mence, and the women have the priority in weeping ; subsequently 
the men take it up ; whilst it becomes the duty of the hosts to re- 
ciprocate in the same manner, first the females weeping, and after- 
wards the males. Occasionally, the performance cannot be com- 
pleted in one night, especially should the parties have been long 
separated, it may even be continued through several successive 
days. After the crying has been complet^jpdancing begins ; that 
of the women, a few years since, diifered from that of the men, they 
having to clap their hands, &c,, sing to the music of the stamping 
of the men's feet. Their songs are the recital of events which 
have taken place since their last separation. The conclusion of 
the performance is for both parties to join in a grand dance. 
Now, however, the men and women occasionally dance together. 
[Females who intend dancing, have the modesty to employ a few 
extra leaves, and they relieve the men in striking the sounding 
board with their feet. Should it be the intention to dance all night, 
an extra coating of paint is put on, which is said to act as a pre- 
ventive against exposure. It is very evident that dancing is a 
favourite amusement. Having occasion one day (as we were starting 
upon a fishing excursion) to go inside one of the convict barracks 
at Port Mouat, the Andamanese set to work to dance with great 
vigour on the boarded floor, and it was with the greatest difficulty 
that we could induce them to desist. 

They do not appear to have many amusements. Staring at them- 
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selves in a looking-glass is a great attraction. Haying lield a 
watch, to the ear of one at Port Monat, the nest day every body of 
the tribe came to listen to the ticking, with which they seemed as 
delighted as children. The day I arrived at Viper, they saw a kite 
for the first time, and were excessively pleased at flying it, doubt- 
less once having seen it, they will now manufacture them themselves. 
Excellent as is their aim in throwing stones, some one last year 
showed them how to connect two stones together by a piece 
of string, and to throw them up, so that they catch in the branches 
of a tree at a great height from the ground. 

Although clothes scarcely form part of their attire, they always 
beg pieces of cloth, and it is curious to see how they mimic those 
who consider garments a necessity. Their laziness is probably not 
to be surpassed ; sooner than get a bamboo to knock down fruit, they 
will cut down the tree or its branches. They seem to think the con- 
victs are an inferior race, and should work for their benefit. 

In mentioning the clothing of these people, perhaps an incorrect 
term is employed, for the males are essentially destitute of it. 
Paint forms their clothing, its mode of application shows whether 
f it isput on for simpl^j^rnament, with the intention of joining in 
the dance, to prevent sickness, drive away disease, or is a sign of 
mourning. Sometimes, however, a few fibres are fantastically worn 
around the forehead, neck, waist, or below the knee, in the form of 
a garter, but all other clothing they consider immaterial. They be- 
lieve themselves to be decent, and laugh at other people’s ideas of 
propriety; still when landing at Boss, they used not to object, as 
a favour to the residents, to wearing trousers for the occasion, and 
these were kept ready for them at the landing-place, being return- 
ed on their re-embarking in their canoes. 

The women, however, have some slight show of decency, for they 
twist up fibres into the form of thin ropes, which they cover with 
cloth and wear round their waists, whilst dependent behind, (also 
sometimes in front) are about a dozen tails hanging half way down 
to the knees, anteriorly two or three leaves fresh gathered from the 
jungle, completes their essential costume. As ornaments, they wear 
a string of their ancestors’ bones around their necks, or a skull is 
slung in a basket over their backs, or a belt on their shoulders, 
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should they have a baby to carry. Destitute of clothing themselves, 
these savages pity foreigners going through their jungles, especially 
in the rains. 

Painting or adorning the body is done -with red or olive-coloured 
earth, and this is the business of the females. For the former, iron 
is collected from a mineral spring, burnt red* and mixed with fat, 
and this is used as an ornament or charm. I had an opportunity 
of seeing one of these springs, and the aborigines were excessively 
jealous, lest I should help myself to any of the exuding iron, as 
they required it all for themselves. They collected it into leaves* 
binding it up into parcels with fibres. Olive-coloured mud is 
likewise a decoration, when painted in an ornamental manner, but 
if the body, head and forehead are daubed over with it, and the 
head plastered with mud, it is a symbol of mourning. 

All the adults have their bodies tattooed, which operation is com- 
menced from an early age, and until it is completed, they are not 
considered eligible for marriage. As soon as they begin to swim, 
which is at about 8, tattooing begins. Formerly it used to be 
done twice a year', the instrument employed being a piece of sharp- 
ened flint hound to a stick ; but now a smaller portion of the body 
is operated upon once a fortnight, and this goes on until the indi- 
vidual is adult. The present instrument is a bit of a broken bottle, 
inserted into the split extremity of a stick, for they dread a knife. 
A considerable amount of blood is lost in these operations, which 
are performed by making an incision nearly one-third of an inch 
long and going to some depth. They do not form figures as is done 
by the Burmese. 

Having an objection to hair, they shave all off, with the excep- 
tion of one narrow strip from the crown to the nape, which, how- 
ever, is kept cut close. They rarely have eyebrows, heard, moustache 
or whiskers, and usually but few eyelashes. Formerly shaving 

* Dr. W al a i e having been good enough to analyse their red preparation, 
reports it to be as follows : — 

Peroxide of iron, ... ... ... **» 42*7 

Quartz in small fragments and very little of any other 

rochy or earthy matter, ... ... ... 66*4 

Water expelled by ignition, ... ... .«* ... ’9 


100*0 
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was done every six months, by old women, with pieces of sharpened 
dint, but now- every fortnight by means of bits of broken glass bot- 
tles. This custom is evidently a sanitary one, as the jungle is so 
full of insects, that it would be impossible to keep the* hair free 
from vermin. 

They marry as soon as they are able to support a wife, and I un- 
derstood that the rule was, only to have one. The youthful swain eats 
a peculiar kind of ray fish termed Goom-dah , which gives him the 
title to the appellation of Goo-mo , signifying “ a bachelor desirous 
of marrying.” Girls, arriving at a marriageable age, wear certain 
dowers, to distinguish themselves by. Before marrying, young 
men take a species of oath, after which they sit very still for sever- 
al days, scarcely taking any food. Those who have been pig hun- 
ters refrain for one year, commencing in April, from eating pork, 
using turtle, tortoise or fish instead, but they do not cease hunting 
pigs, as they are necessary for the food of the tribe. The turtle 
hunters in like manner use pork during this probationary year, and 
during this period honey must not be tasted. This is apparently 
done for the purpose of ascertaining whether the individual is able 
to support a family. ** 

The marriage ceremony is simple, a naan about 16 or 18 is en- 
gaged to a girl of 13 or 15 belonging to a different family, with the 
consent of the girl’s guardian, who is generally the chief of the 
tribe. On the marriage day, they are seated apart from the others, 
and pass their time in staring at one another. As the shades of 
the evening set in, the girl’s guardian advances, and taking the 
hands of the pair joins them together ; they then retire into the jun- 
gles, where they pass their honey-moon. On the bridegroom’s return 
to the tribe with his bride Jeedgo , crying and dancing are kept up 
with great spirit. Subsequent to marriage, they are not so useful 
as previously for the general welfare of the community, the married 
woman, termed Ghmnah, has now to erect her husband’s hut and 
attend to his requirements, consequently she is not ordered about 
by the chief. 

The wife has to perform all the home duties, providing shelter, 
mats for lying upon, cooking the food, procuring water and shell 
fish, carrying loads when changing from place to place, shaving 
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and painting her husband, as well as attending him when sick. 
The husband has to protect his wife, make canoes for fishing, the 
implements for hunting pigs and turtle and spearing fish, whilst he 
also obtains food when not provided by the bachelors or spinsters. 

Widowers and widows have no objection to re -marry, I saw one 
woman who had done so within one month of her husband’s death, 
but this was looked upon as rather premature. 

When children are born, the infant is first bathed in cold water, 
and then warmed over a fire, on the supposition that by beginning 
early to stand changes of temperature, it will be of a hardy con- 
stitution. They do not appear to be very successful, however, in 
rearing their little ones. Men and women seem equally fond of 
carrying the babies about; all pet them; when they cry for 
anything, they give it ; and over-kindness early consigns the little 
one to the grave.* 

* Children are named some months before they are born, after 
some family or favourite cognomen, consequently there is no dis- 
tinction between that of the males and the females. Owing to their 
vocabulary of names being limited to about twenty, they have to 
jorefix some word to each, expressive of something in the appearance 
of the individual, or the locality from whence they come. 

Amongst the numbers of Andamanese I saw, there was only one 
woman who had as many as three living children, of this she ap- 
peared to be very proud, and I was informed, that no other family 
possessed more than two. ’From April 1868, to April 1869, 88 
deaths were reported, and only 1 4 births amongst those families 
which reside near our settlements. During four years, only six in- 
fants have lived, whose parents resided at the homes ; of monthly 
visitors only 12, and of the half yearly ones some 20. 

The Andamanese, at least those who reside near the settlement, 
are not a long lived or healthy race : but few appear to pass two 
score years. They suffer severely from fever and lung complica- 
tions, and although the jungles are their natural home, illness 

* Those children w K: 1 ’ “*■: ~p in our schools, and clothed, rapidly 

succumb, as might be * ' , . non-clothing and exposure system, 

to which they become exposed on returning to their families, and resuming 
their life of freedom. 
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attacks them in newly cleared pieces of land as virulently as it does 
the foreign races. The sun’s rays and strong winds act injuriously 
upon them, in fact they say a chief of the evil spirit rides upon 
the strong sea breezes and causes sickness. The high winds and 
the rains in August are occasion of a good deal of fever and bowel 
affections. 

They have no remedies except their olive-coloured mud, with 
which they plaster themselves for headaches, and also employ as a 
non-conductor of heat. In 1864 one having been wounded by 
slugs whilst pillaging, the only remedy his tribe knew of was 
covering the spot with their red or olive paint. Now they have 
great faith in quinine, and take it readily for fevers or headaches. 
If medicines are offered them, they invariably request the donor to 
taste it first, and subsequently they have no objection to swallow it. 

Should an adult die, he is rapidly buried, and the tribe migrates 
for about a month, to another locality, at least eight or ten miles off, 
in dread of the ghost of the departed. A corpse is viewed with much 
fear, whilst almost equal repugnance is shown when going near a 
burial-ground, which with them is never on a hill nor or an elevat- 
ed piece of the country. The following instances give an idea 
how their chiefs are buried. 

J ae k o, chief of the North tribe, died on July 1st, 1865, leaving 
two married sisters, whose husbands’ duty it was .to bury his corpse. 
Death took place at 6 a. m. and within two hours his remains were 
rolled up in leaves by the oldest people of the tribe, and corded 
with fibre, preparatory to their being consigned to the grave, The 
latter was merely two feet deep, and merely a few feet above high 
water mark. Here the coipse was placed in a half sitting position, 
with the face turned towards the rising sun. Previous to filling in 
the grave, one by one they took their last farewell, and each gent- 
ly blew upon his face and forehead. After the grave was filled in, 
there did not remain more than six inches of earth above the body, 
but this is deemed sufficient to preclude the ribs from being broken, 
whilst there are no wild animals to exhume the corpse. A few 
stones were now heaped over the grave, above these some burning 
faggots, and mourning garlands were placed in conspicuous places 
alongfhe shore, to mark a chiefs interment. Before retiring, a cup 
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of water was left at the Head of the grave, in case the spirit of the 
deceased should feel thirsty during the night. , 

Four months subsequently, the nearest of kin went to the place 
of sepulture and brought away the lower jaw, which about that 
time had become divested of flesh ; a month afterwards, the shoul- 
der bones and a rib were extracted, and after six months the skull, 
now freed from impurities. This was slung round the neck of 
the principal mourner, and subsequently every one had it in turn to 
carry about. 

The ceremony for the burial of a chief is, however, generally some- 
what different from that described for J ack o, A stage is erected 
some twenty feet from the ground, and on this the corpse is placed. 
The powerful spirit of the chief it is hoped will be satisfied, and not 
injure any one who may incautiously pass near, whilst a fire is light- 
ed below this stage to scare away any evil spirits which may be 
lurking about. The extraction of the skull and hones, it is consi- 
dered, requires great skill and courage, whilst by keeping them 
carefully, and wearing them during pain and sickness, it is supposed 
the ghost of the departed will be induced to be friendly to the 
wearer. 

m 

Should a stranger die amongst a foreign tribe, his funeral-rites 
are entirely neglected, the chief generally directs some of the young 
men to carry away the corpse, and throw it into the jungle or into 
the sea. The evil infiuences of a stranger’s spirit are not dreaded. 

Should those of other tribes go to condole and sympathise with 
a widower, the custom is to fall into his arms, both embracing 
each other and crying for about ten minutes, subsequently the 
afflictions are recited. 

When I was at Port Mount, the Rutland chief was in mourning 
for his only child, and was daubed all over with olive-coloured earth 
(a process which is repeated daily), whilst a rather thick coating of 
mud covered his head. This mourning lasts for one month. Dur- 
ing periods of deep sorrow they are very silent, entirely refraining 
from the use of red paint and other decorations, from taking much 
food, even from, eating their favourite pork, whilst honey must not 
pass their lips, but instead they have daily to throw honeycomb, 
if obtainable, into the fire. As soon as the period of mourning has 
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expired, they wash, off the olive- coloured earth, and revert to their 
red paint. 

Having no ties to keep them to one place, the Andamanese wan- 
der about for food, or as their fancy dictates. They have scarcely 
a want, but as luxuries they esteem tobacco, especially Cavendish, 
and u grog.” They do not care for sugar, but are immoderately fond 
of honey, they eat the cuttle fish , are much addicted to chitons , but 
despise raw oysters. Formerly tbey appear to have consumed al- 
most anything ; on wet days worms, caterpillars, roots, nuts, man- 
grove seeds, sharks, shell-fish, See,, &c., articles which they now 
generally refuse. Amongst fish, they prefer the mullet, and one 
day having placed a quantity of different species before them, they 
helped themselves in the following order, observing that the first 
took the best, the last got those which wero most inferior : 
Ghorinemm , Platycephalic , Horse-mackerel or Guram, Ghrysophrys 
calamara , and lastly Tetrodon or frog-fish, which latter has goner- 
ally the credit of being poisonous. They eat cats, but now spare 
dogs, because they are fouud to be useful. 

Government instituted various Homes or places of shelter for 
these aborigines, which many of them make their head quarters. It 
is a principle wisely commenced, to induce them to cease plunder- 
ing, and which has most undoubtedly had a very satisfactory effect. 
But it is a mistake to suppose that they subsist on the food pro- 
vided by Government, for the whole allowance is only 200 rupees 
monthly to cover all expenses. In the year 1868-69, the following 
were the earnings of the aborigines : 500 pigs, 150 turtles and 
tortoises, 20 wild cats, 50 iguanas, and 6 dugongs, irrespective 
of fish. The total number of rations given was 48,248, giving a daily 
average of 132 persons, including women and- children, allowing 
each individual only 9 pies daily, and showing an increase in those 
fed of 14,575 rations over the previous year, but with a decrease of 
expenditure of Bupees 209-3-4, thus demonstrating them to have 
been more self-supporting. Since the establishment of these homes, 
a great change has been inaugurated, the convicts are left unmolest- 
ed, implements of agriculture are not stolen, the fishing stakes are 
left undisturbed, the gardens are no longer pillaged, run-away con- 
victs have been re-captured, and shipwrecked sailors assisted. 
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At the (t Home/ 5 the following is the manner in which they pass 
the day. At a very early hour they have something to eat, for 
about 4 a. m. them uncovered bodies become cold, which necessi- 
tates their replenishing their fires, and once up eating begins. 
When residing in the same house, there is no rest after this early 
hour. About 7 a. m. some of the men go out foraging according 
to the season : it may be pig-hunting, fishing, or capturing tortoises 
or turtles. The young men and boys assist in making, paddling 
and steering canoes. The women in a body go for shells, shell- 
fish, fruits and bulbs, in which they are assisted by the girls ; w hil st 
the elderly people keep at home, making baskets, nets, bows and 
arrows, attending the sick, &e. Between 2 and 8 p. m, the foragers 
return with their spoils, these are as far as possible equally divided 
amongst all. 

Prior to the advent of the Europeans, the Andamanese lived en- 
tirely upon the products of the waters and of the jungles, never 
tilling the soil, and storing up but little for a future day’s supply. 
One of the first questions usually asked respecting these people is, 
“ Are not they cannibals?” They repudiate the idea, and in return 
wish to know u why when food abounds should they devour human 
beings,” a feast which they believe would cause their death. 

They eat nothing raw, not even fruit. In cooking meat, they 
either throw it on the embers, turning it over when the under side 
appears to he done, or else cooking the flesh of the tortoise, turtle, 
or pork in unbaked earthen chatties.* Their appetites are large, for 
they appeared to he easily able to consume 6 lb of fish at one sitting, 
and after a very short time had no objection to begin again. A large 
Pinna forms their plate, a Nautilus shell their drinking cup. They 
have no regular periods for their meals ; when they are hungry they 
eat, no matter at what time, whilst it is an almost essential com- 
mencement to give them a good meal before starting for any excur- 
sion. 

Their principal food at the first or north-sun poriod is honey, 
fruit, and turtles. In the rainy season, they do not wander about 
very much, owing to the difficulty of obtaining shelter, then tlie 

* I have seen them cook a prawii by placing it inside the bowl of a pip© 
which they were smoking t 
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jack seeds last them for three months. In the early part of the 
middle season pigs are common, but when becoming scarce, fishing 
and turtle-catching takes their place. In the report for July, 1865, 
I observe it stated “they are only now aware that cucumbers, 
potatoes, and pumpkins are eatable, and they use tobacco, all 
which a short time ago, they used to fling away.” 

Pigs, towards the month of September, begin to rove about the 
jungles, finding their way to the coasts and creeks, and it is during 
this time, that many are killed. In the year 1865, they first began 
to use dogs for pig-hunting which they learnt from some run-away 
Burmese convicts, previously they had to lie in wait hours and 
sometimes days, even in the hopes of seeing one or two, now the 
dogs find them almost at once, they are consequently held in great 
esteem., and every dog they see they wish for. The Andamanese, 
however, have curious ideas respecting pork as food, and when 
they are able to choose, use it as follows. The children and 
weakly persons eat sucklings, the bachelors and spinsters use 
those of medium size, whilst adults prefer the stronger boar. 

As they capture their principal supply of fish and turtle during 
the low tides, and do not dry or salt any, it follows that they have 
abundance at that time of the lunar month, whilst at the intervals 
they are comparatively destitute.* At the change of the monsoon 
(October) they generally shift their quarters to more healthy spots. 
One of their encampments which has been dwelt in for some time, 
is not a model of cleanliness, whilst innumerable fleas and other 
animals render going through it anything but a pleasing occupation. 
Beef they consider too coarse for food, neither as a rule will they 
eat birds. About January the Pugong shows itself in Port Mouat 
Bay, coming to feed upon a species of sea weed which is also 
relished by the turtles. 

In J anuary likewise honey becomes common and they bring down 
the honey-comb with great dexterity, neither smoking the bees nor 
being stung themselves. A wild shrub “Jenedah” exists in the 
jungles, and its juice appears to have an intoxicating effect upon 
the bees. The person who is to ascend the tree, takes a piece in 
his hand, and biting through the bark, the pungent juice exudes 

* The turtle season with them ends about the mouth of April. 
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into his mouth, this is spat at the bees, which are said (for I did 
not personally witness it, though I was, shown the shrub, and 
an Andamanese went through the process,) to become intoxicated, 
or else to fly away. Wax obtained from, the honey-comb is much 
used for their bow strings, likewise for covering the fibre which 
attaches the heads to arrows, as well as for stopping leaks in their 
canoes. 

One of the most necessary pieces of property to these people is a 
canoe, a moderately sized one being capable of accommodating 
about 20 persons, whilst it is used for the purpose of obtaining food 
for about 30. It is scooped out of a tree by men, who work with 
a species of adze. They take their turn at this employment, during 
which period they are supplied with food by the others. When 
completed, their canoe is of a very fragile construction, and rarely 
lasts above one year, for they are continually thinning its sides 
by scooping out and ornamenting its interior. In fact when made, 
no care is taken of it, and its sides are easily sloved in. It is bal- 
lasted by stones, and has a prow projecting about two feet, on 
which the fisherman stands. These prows become especially useful 
whilst fishing turtle and spearing skates and rays. 

The bamboo pole which is employed for pushing along the canoe, 
has a sharp moveable iron head at its one extremity, and to this 
is attached a long line. When the bamboo is thrown, and the spear 
becomes imbedded in the prey, it slips away from the bamboo, but 
being attached to the line, the animal is securely held by the 
fisherman. Their eyes, whilst slowly and silently moving about, 
are as sharp as hawks : the spear is mostly thrown with a good aim, 
and should the fish be large, some of those in the boat dive down, 
attacking the victim with knives and spears, whilst others endea- 
vour to pass a line over the game. Should the water be too deep to 
-pole about, one or two men or boys paddle the boat, as silently as 
possible, the man on the prow directing them which way and how 
fast to go, by signs made with Ms hands or feet, but not a word is 
spoken. 

Tor their small or hand nets, very similar to a common landing 
net without the handle, they use a fibre as a thread, which they 
work at very neatly, employing their fingers as a mesh, and by 
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changing from the little to the index digit, they gradually aug- 
ment 'its size as desired. When turtles are scarce, a large net is 
used, this is attached to stakes which encircle the whole of a reef 
to which these animals resort for food. Just before the tide 00231- 
menees to ebb, they fix the net, thus penning in all the turtles 
which may be there at the time, but which fight most desperately 
to break out of the enclosure ,* the Andamanese now use spears 
to secure them, and as a rule but few escape. 

Their hows and arrows are mostly employed for shooting fish in 
shallow water, the upper two-tliirds of the arrow is a light reed, 
the lower portion a heavier sort of wood armed with a piece ' of 
iron, or a sharp nail. Major H a u ght 0 11 in 1862 observed, in the 
Proceedings of this Journal, upon the flint arrow heads having been 
employed by them for shooting fish, and some such fashioned pieces 
of flint are still found amongst their heaps ; but the aborigines do 
not recollect when these articles were so employed, they, however, 
remember their being in use for shaving and tattooing. 

It will not be amiss in this place to take a slight retrospect con- 
cerning the origin of the “ Homes,” which are now kept up for the 
Andamanese. When these islands were taken re-possession of in 
1857, doubtless the aborigines caused great trouble. Convicts, 
who ran away, were killed, as were also others who were felling 
the jungles, for these savages move about so stealthily, that scarce- 
ly a bough moves, nor does a leaf rustle. They are excellent 
trackers and thus ascertain the number of persons that have 
passed, and judge pretty accurately how long it is since they 
passed. 

They helped themselves to the implements employed in £eRh\g 
timber, they used convicts’ leg irons for spears, and nails for arrow- 
heads, they had no scruple as to how they were obtained. Conse- 
quently their vicinity led to insecurity, to the prevention of works 
of clearance being carried on, to garden cultivation being extended, 
to the prevention of bamboos being obtained from the jungles, 
to the plundering of the fishing-stakes, and tlxe settlement suffered 
accordingly. 

At first hostages were taken from the tribes, some of whom were 
kept in irons in the convict settlement, a plan which does not ap- 
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pear to have caused unqualified satisfaction, whilst on faults being 
committed the lash was freely resorted to. On June 12th, 1864, 
three convicts at the North outpost, in a most unprovoked manner 
were ruthlessly murdered, so all hospitality and friendship was 
withdrawn, they were prohibited entering our stations, unless un- 
armed, and if seen plundering, the sentries were directed to fire upon 
them with slugs. In those times the aborigines distrusted us as 
much as the convicts feared them, and on coming into the settlement, 
they kept their arrows in their bows ready for immediate recourse 
to, and whilst some parleyed, others stood watching a few yards off, 
ready for a fight, or to secure a retreat. 

Owing to the hostility of the Andamanese, convicts had to be 
restricted within bounds, no one could venture into the jungles. 
About the middle of June, some of the aborigines visited Haddo, 
food was given them, and they were asked to bring some bam- 
boos, which they promised to do, but only brought a few dead ones. 
They were evidently merely spies, for after a day or two, they enter- 
ed Aberdeen and Phoenix bay stations in force, plundered the gar- 
dens and carried off some convicts 7 clothes. However, towards the 
©lid of the month, they appeared inclined to become more friendly, 
they brought in some escax^ed convicts, whom, however, they first 
plundered, besides removing every bit of iron from the boat in 
which they had escaped. On being taxed with tins, they at first 
pleaded surprise, then said, they would make restitution, and brought 
a canoe as an exchange for the mischief they had done to the 
Government boat. At first this was not quite understood and the 
canoe was sent back, but they returned it the next day, explaining 
that they desired it to be kept as a reimbursement for the injury 
they had done to the Government boat, so no longer considered the 
canoe theirs. 

A Home was kept up on Hoss island, but those who had been en- 
gaged in plunder, were not permitted to land there, thus Mori arty, 
who had assisted in killing the Tollidar (already referred to), was 
considered ineligible, which caused very great dissatisfaction. The 
women and children made rafts of bamboos and so floated to Boss, 
or even swam over on the support of a single bamboo. In October 
this year, they again plundered Aberdeen and its neighbourhood, 
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and it began to be very evident that unless some bold were obtain- 
ed over the tribes, all works must cease. It was proposed to issue 
a general amnesty, especially as tbe chiefs were becoming very 
irate, and without their controlling power the tribes were found 
to be most hostile, plundering everything they could lay their^. 
hands on. In the month of December this amnesty was carried 
into effect, and then to a great extent the chiefs began to keep the 
people in order. However the aborigines continued to be very sus- 
picious, imagining that in their being treated at Ross, they were 
sorts of hostages, and used frequently to request to be taken over to 
the mainland, as they were not permitted to swim over, because they 
took more property with them, than they had a legal claim to. One 
day the whole forty asked to go, and finding no objection was raised, 
they returned after a few days on a bamboo raft and became quiet. 

In May, 1866, the Home was removed to the mainland as the 
junglees’ presence was not considered any longer to be desirable. 

In November of this year, the murderer Jim was released, the 
tribes promising in future to try and stop murders, and to disconti- 
nue the use of war bows and arrows. Some of them were taken to 
see an execution, and it was explained to them, that that was the 
manner we treated murderers, and they at once expressed their 
intention of refraining from murders in future. In 1868-69, they 
apprehended fourteen convicts from the Punjab and two Burmans 
who had escaped, and also brought in some shipwrecked mariners. 

My first interview with the people was on January 9th, 1870, at 
North bay where I went with Mr* H o m f r a y to look for them 
and induce their coming fishing. The sea was rather high, and it 
was not until 11 a. m. that we discovered one of their canoes, con- 
taining two of these people. We pulled for the place, they, how- 
ever, had landed and made their boat fast. It will be difficult to 
forget their appearance. There sat on the stumps of trees two lads, 
destitute of clothing. They had some ornaments made of fibre 
around their heads, and strings like garters below the right 
knee. As for inducing them to move, they simply declined, 
observing they were waiting for more of the tribe ; however, they 
pointed out where the encampment was. 
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Leaving them, we went to tlieir camp to try qnr persuasions |)n 
some of the others to accompany us to Viper. We found a number 
of females and children, all of whom appeared very glad at seeing 
“ Myo-jolah.” They were engaged as usual, in smoking short clay 
pipes, and eating, having taken some fish, prawns, and crabs. On 
being told that I wanted fish, they brought out all they had, and let 
me help myself. After a long talk, the females consented to go to 
Viper, for as Mr. H o mfr a y had judiciously remarked, the boys 
would soon follow. It was finally arranged that they should go in 
our boat, and we were to take a canoe in tow, containing some more 
of tbe aborigines. Scarcely had we started before one of them 
seized my umbrella, and it was explained to me that she did not like 
the sun’s rays, and proposed that “ I should hold my umbrella over 
her head.” 

When we arrived at Viper, we found thirty more people had 
preceded ns, and by evening we mustered nearly seventy. It was, 
however, too late to go out, so we passed the afternoon in feeding 
them, letting them fiy a kite, with which they were highly delight- 
ed, in ascertaining the Andamanese names of fish, and information 
respecting the best fishing grounds. 

The next morning eating commenced about 5 a. m., and by 6*30 
we had 43 of them in the boats, and left for Phoenix bay and, 
South point. Before starting, however, they ridiculed the idea of 
our getting fish, as it was not low tides whilst there was a strong 
wind and rough water. Still as my stay was limited, we persevered, 
and on arriving at Phoenix bay, had to commence proceedings By 
lighting large fires and distributing rice, plantains, poppaws, sugar- 
cane and tobacco, whilst they caught crabs, which they cooked 
on the embers. In fishing we did so badly that at their sug- 
gestion we crossed the point to South bay. As we went near 
the inhabited part 0 f the station, they begged for what they 
saw, and collected little bits of iron. The tide being low and 
the water not so rough, they did better at this place \ they shot 
one Lethrinus rostratus, Ouv. and VaL, one Teuthis vermicidata, , Kuhl. 
and v. Hass., and several Glyphidodon sordiclus , Forsk. Besides 
these, the younger children captured many specimens of Perioph- 
ihalmus Koelr outer i } Schn. 
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On the 11th, we left Viper for a fresh water ere eh with 20 of the 
people. On arriving at the landing place, we saw a storm rising, and 
the aborigines waved about their hands and arrows, to beat or hog 
away the evil spirit which was creating the disturbance ; neverthe- 
less they were unsuccessful, and it poured all day. We landed aT 
one of their deserted encampments, but the fleas and other vermin 
were so plentiful, we had to retreat to our boats. Their huts were 
palm leaves, supported on sticks in the most primitive style. We 
took a few fish and bivalves up the creek, but the weather became 
so severe that we were compelled to return. The Andamanese 
asserted that a large fresh water lake exists in the island, but too 
far away for us to go to. As we were going back, the boat hook 
catching in a tree went overboard ; instantly one of the Andamanese 
boys darted overboard and recovered it. 

On the 13th we went across to the Andamanese Home, a long- 
thatched shed, the head quarters of one of their tribes. On one 
side of the entrance was a large heap of the bones of tortoises, 
turtles, dugongs, and also a few shells, the refuse of their meals. 
Inside were people and dogs, the latter as regards feeding evident- 
ly considering all were on an equality, whoever could take 
the food first being the lawful owner. Here we again had to give 
them fruit aud sugar-cane, which was equally divided under the 
inspection of their queen, a quiet looking venerable old woman. 
Having distributed pipes and tobacco, we at last induced them to 
start for a cruize through the jungle, iu order to ascertain what 
fish there were in the fresh water streams, and what specimens of 
natural history we could collect. 

The distance across country was five miles, but the road a mere 
jungle foot track. We told the aborigines to obtain fish, shells, 
reptiles and grasses, and they set to work to collect. We had not 
gone far, when those ahead called out to us to come on, and point- 
ing to a tree asserted, they saw a snake between the bark and the 
stem. The fissure was scarcely noticeable, but having removed the 
dead bark, out came a snake {Ly codon aulicus) which we secur- 
ed. They also obtained from the streams, specimens of Golius 
gmris , H. B., OpMocepImlus gachm , H. B., Haplochilus pcmohm, H. 
B., and Mur mm maculata , H. B, ? also some Crustacea, many land 
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shells,* some lizards, f and fiv6 species of wild grasses. About 6 p. 
m. we arrived at the Home at Progress creek where we left them. 
The next day was a repetition of the previous one only carried on 
on the opposite side of Port Mouat. On the 15th I had to return 
to Boss, but in the early morning, prior to our starting, the Anda- 
manese brought in two tortoises, a turtle, and some fish shot and 
speared since 6 p. m. the previous evening. 

Prom the 18th to the 20th, assisted by these people, I made an 
examination of some of the sea fisheries, and the mode how they 
take sea fish, a short description of which will perhaps give the 
best idea of how they work. On January 18th, it being low spring 
tide, we started from Port Mouat at 7 A. m. for MacPherson’s straits 
aud arrived at the encampment of the Butland chief about 11 A. m. 
We found them close to the sea shore, where some fine trees 
overhung the rocks, on which they were lazily reclining. We pass- 
ed the body of the only child of the chief tied up in a tree, its 
spirit being supposed to he powerful, the little one having died 
about a fortnight previously. 

About 3 p. m. we embarked, taking with us seventeen of the 
aborigines in our boat, their ages varying from about nineteen to 
ten years. The females and younger children, with three hand 
nets remained in the stern of the boat : the bachelors with three 
bows and arrows and one spear in the forward part, and as usual 
the latter were constantly chaffing the former. One youngster took 
the rudder and we prepared to start for “ Jolly boys” island, some 
two miles away. Scarcely was the anchor raised, when a lad in a 
canoe came with some fish, and likewise handed in a piece of dead 
coral, amongst the branches of which numerous beautiful little fish 
were to he seen alive, as well as some lovely little crabs. On sug- 
gesting that they might have got in there by accident or been put 
there for show, over the side of the boat dashed a young savage, 
who dived down and rose again to the surface with another piece 
of coral as large as his head, and in it were forty small but living 
fish. 

* Gyclophorus foliaceus 0 h e m., and Bpirmis HaugMoni , Bens., being the 
most common. 

t Tiaris sxilcristata, B ly th, is the commonest tree-lizard j besides, several 
species of Geckotid^j occur. 
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As we were again on tlie eve of starting, we heard a shout of 
iichrah, iichrah (fish, fish) when another canoe arrived, with some 
splendid specimens obtained by means of bows and arrows. At 
last we started, the Andamanese as usual carrying fire with them, 
and soliciting tobacco and pipes, their most constant word being 
jay, jay, (give, give). As a foretaste of what might be expected, 
provided they did well, we presented the chief with a looking-glass, 
some tobacco, and a box of fusees, whilst we also gave our fellow 
passengers another box of fusees, which, however, they had exhaust- 
ed before we arrived at the termination of our short pull, as they 
were unable to resist the amusement of making fire without trouble 
to themselves. 

We passed shoals of fish, many being of the most brilliant hues. 
Now our fishing commenced, the females started off along the shore 
to fish in their manner, the bachelors with their bows and arrows 
and spears proceeded as far out upon tbe reef as tbey could, whilst 
the younger children stayed with ns to collect shells and small fish. 

As soon as we commenced wading into the sea, hundreds of fish 
darted about, either from under one piece of coral to another, or 
from sea- weed to sea- weed. 

We first collected the little Blennies which are exceedingly active 
and disappear in holes under the coral, just as one is feeling sure 
of obtaining them, we, however, captured a sufficient number of 
specimens. Occasionally when feeling under a sea- weed or coral 
for a fish, a crab would lay hold of the hand of the investigator. 
At one yell rather louder than any which had preceded it, I went 
to the spot and saw the beautifully scarlet and striped Pterois mli - 
tans swimming off, whilst all the Andamanese refused having any- 
thing more to do with the <£ sea devil,” as they term these fishes, on 
account of the severity of the wound produced by their spines. The 
water was very clear and shallow, and all this fish’s elongated 
fins were expanded, it appeared in no particular hurry, but seemed 
to be quietly sailing away, as much as to challenge us to touch it. 

I threw a pocket handkerchief over it, and thus obtained it safely. 
Many fishes, never previously seen by me, darted past us, and the 
little Andamanese began to warm to their work and took some larger 
fishes as Sermnus dispar } G-unther, Scolopsis ciliatus , Lacep., Mugil 
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macrochilus, Bleeker, TeutHs vermiculata , K. and v. H., fflyphido- 
don sordidus, Eorsk., Cheer ops cyanodon, Biehardson, Smigymus me- 
lanopterus , BL, Gallyodon viridescens , BIkr. &c, Whilst thus engaged* 
we Beard a loud shout out on the reef, and on looking, perceived a 
skate, ffliynehobatm tubermlatus, Guv., nearly six feet long struggling 
with some of our fisherman. We found, however, that there were 
many small species which we could not capture, so the next day re- 
turned with a large sheet. On splashing the water, these fish retir- 
ed amongst the branches of the coral. We then spread the sheet close 
to the coral, sinking it with stones and placing some sea-weed and 
sand upon it As soon as all was quiet, the fish came from their 
place of security, got amongst our sea-weed when we lifted the sheet 
out of the water, and thus obtained them. The Andamanese are 
familiar with this mode of catching fish. 

We continued collecting about an hour, during which period we 
obtained, without using anything but the boys’ hands, many species 
of fish, about 601b weight of shells and specimens of the so-called sea 
slugs, JBeche de mcr (Holotliuria) which abounds there. In about one 
and a half hours 31 large mullet, Mugil macrochilus, BIkr., averaging 
about 31b. each, and upwards of 30 other-large fishes as well as many 
small ones had rewarded the labours of our archers, and that with- 
out the loss of a single arrow. The succeeding day, the same 
parties killed 56 large mullets by bows and arrows within the space 
of two hours. 

As soon as a shoal of fish, or even one large fish is viewed, all 
become at once on the alert, they dash about with the greatest ac- 
tivity, run over the sharp coral without caring for it, whilst their 
eyesight is most acute. They fire their arrows at objects in the 
water, which no European, unused to the work, could perceive. 
They appear to aim under the fish, and mostly hit it through the 
bowels, when struck, away darts the unfortunate victim carrying 
off the floating arrow, which, however, soon becomes entangled in 
the sea- weed or else the tired and wounded fish gives in, the arrow 
floats, the captive’s life is nearly over. The smaller children have 
miniature hows and arrows, the latter being unarmed, but having 
its end sharpened ; with these they practice upon small fishes, also 
on those which have been wounded by their elders. The usual 
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mode of killing captured fish is to bite through the vertebral column 
just behind the head, but some of the sea fishes they first exer- 
cise the younger children upon. The fish is thrown into the sea, 
and of course darts away, the boys and girls dash in after and re- 
capture it. Sometimes they will do this, especially with the Teu~ 
thiclidce , several successive times. To a stranger it at first appears 
very improbable that they will recapture it, but I never saw them 
lose one. 

• As we were preparing to. leave, the Andamanese having asserted 
that they had obtained as much as they could carry and sufficient for 
food, one of the girls brought a specimen of the pretty yellow and 
white banded Amphiprion percula, Laeep., and on being told that it 
was good, observedshe could get numbers more. She took us to a sea 
nettle, Actinia , which she detached from the coral rock, by inserting 
her hand behind the attachment of this polype, and on shaking it 
into the hand, two more of these little fishes came out. Subsequent- 
ly this was repeated to twelve others, and all had two living fish 
inside them, except one which had three. They asserted that this was 
their usual abode. A few days previously, Captain Hamilton 
had observed to me that some little striped fish lived inside a polype 
at North bay. One day he dug one out, dragged it to the shore 
and captured three little fish from its interior, replacing them in 
the sea they appeared not to know what to do, swimming round 
and round as if looking for something , The living polype was now 
returned to the sea and they at once swam to it, following it as it 
was dragged back again through the water to its original locality* 
As I was going over to Nortli bay fishing, he came with me to see if 
he could not find a specimen, unfortunately after discovering one 
and obtaining a fish from it, Amphiprion UfasciaUm , Bl., he got 
stung by the polype, consequently I did not see it, hut I have the 
fish. At Gopaulpore, I found living specimens of Therapons inside 
Meclum, which the fishermen asserted to be common. 

On returning towards our boat, a large number of esculent swal- 
lows were observed soaring about, some of them darting in, others 
coming out, of a low cave. We sent in some of the Andamanese to 
Ipok for nests^ and they brought us two old ones, observing the 
season was foo late,, whilst the convicts had cleared it a few months 
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previously. We obtained some specimens of the birds by standing 
at the entrance of the cave and knocking them down with our 
hands as they flew out. Further on, we came across a Chiton at- 
tached to a rock, and they drew attention to it as "being a great 
dainty. But on being asked their opinion upon JETolotlmrice and oys- 
ters as food, they expressed great disgust at the idea of eating 
them. 

It was dark by the time we reached the boat, but some of the 
aborigines went before us, had lighted a Are and were cooking and 
eating Ash, They divided their captures before we left the island, 
but there was a second division on reaching their encampment sl s 
the chief came on board our boat, and he claims everything. After 
he is satisfied, it is time for the rest to receive their shares. We 
gave the chief several presents, amongst which the spears for JDugong 
hunting appeared to he most acceptable, and concerning which all 
expressed unqualified satisfaction. He gave us a large turtle, some 
more varieties of fish, wished us “ good night” in English, and we 
left this tribe, after having been three days with them. Their 
chief and his people appeared more inclined to work than either of 
the other two tribes, amongst whom we had previously been. Still 
in conclusion, it is but just to remark that all behaved well, whether 
hunting the jungles for snakes, and shells, or the streams, back- 
waters, estuaries, creeks, or the sea for fish, although it was plain 
that all except the Eutland islanders, considered it was a considera-, 
ble trouble. One tribe in fact requested to know how soon I was 
going, as they were becoming tired of work, and hearing that if we 
did well that day, it would be the last ; they seemed stimulated to 
renewed activity, and were rewarded by my taking my departure. 

II . — Notes on atrip to the Andamans , — by Y. Ball, Esq. (Abstract.) 

The author read an interesting account of Ms visit to the Anda- 
man home at Port Mouat, in company with Mr. Homfray and 
Hr. Outran, Asst. Surgeon of Yiper island. In his observations, 
Mr. Ball supported the views expressed in the previous paper 
as regards the manners and customs, and the reputed cannibalism of 
these people. He met the aborigines busily at work about tlioir do- 
mestic occupations. A woman was seen by Mr. B all engaged in 
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chipping off flakes of glass from a bottle with a quartz pebble. It 
took some time till a suitable flake was obtained, for the purpose of 
shaving. He was also informed by Mr. Homfray, that the 
Andamanese still perfectly understand the mamifacture of flint 
flakes, and drew the attention of the meeting to the great interest 
attached to the execution of this art, of which geological researches 
give daily proofs that it has been once in practice more or less 
almost throughout the whole world. The very simple form of huts 
does not appear to prevail throughout the islands, for Mr. Ball 
was informed by Capt. Duncan that on Little Andaman the houses 
were of a bee-hive shape, resembling those of the Nieobarese, only 
much larger and not elevated from the ground. In conclusion Mr. 
Ball quoted passages from Mr. Wallace’s Malay Archipelago, 
in which the author says that the Nigritos inhabiting the Andaman 
islands u had in all probability an Asiatic rather than a Polynesian 
origin/’ 

Besides the general account of his visit, Mr. Ball submitted 
M Notes on the Geology and the Ornithology near Port Blair” 
which, it is hoped, will be published in the Journal.. 

m . — A short list of Andamanese Test words , — by P. A. cle Eoe p~ 
s t o r f f, Esq., Extra Asst. Supdt., Port Blair. 

The words noted in the present list are taken from the dialect 
spoken by the Andamanese tribe at Port Blair. They are very few, 
but the Andamanese are mostly kept very carefully away from all 
communication with Europeans, and it is not easy to procure even 
all the essential words, thoiigh some of those now submitted may 
assist a visitor to Port Blair. 

Eor the words marked with an * I am indebted to Mr. Hom- 
fray, the protector of the Andamanese, 

a. is pronounced as in the word bar. 

©♦ „ better. 

it )> >} bill. 

Arrow (for fish), rd-ta. 

Arrow (for killing pigs), f-a-la-da. 
bafil, ja-bag-da. 
belly, jo-do-da. 
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black, wo-lu-bai-a-da. 
boat, b£~j6-da. 

bow (to sboot witb), kar-ma. 

(to) burn, eb&pa in~olun-ga-ka). 
come, min-ni-katsh. 
cry, te-gi-ke. 
down, ka-o-16. 
drink, willi-ke. 

*(to) eat, moe-kre. 
eye, dal-da. 

^father, ar-o-de-roe. 

*fisb, uk-ra. 
fire, cbdpa. 
food, meek. 

*(to) go, tdl-pik. 

go (Imperative), on. 
good, bse-rin-ga-da. 
band, ko-ru-da. 
bead, tsbse-ta-da. 

*bere, leeg-ja-da, 

*1, dol-la. 

I, angol. 
iron, wo -In. 
little, ar-kit-ja-da. 
large, i-ji-bse-ri-ga-da. 

^mother, ar-bse-te-ree. 
mother, tsbamo-la. 
nose, tsbo-run-ga-da. 
rain, jnng-da. 
rice, i-&t, 

run away, katsb-ke . 

*(to) sleep, ma -me -k.ee . 

*(to) swim, pot-ke. 

sail, a-kan-gei (tbat is go about in a canoe), 
silence, mi-lan-ga-ke. 
scold, to-wo-ke. 
stone, tee-li-da. 
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swine, ro-go. 

* 4 tliere, u-tsha-da. 
tooth, toog-da. 
turtle, jrndi. 

^turtle, ga-ri-da. 
up, ka-la-ge-a-da. 

(to) want, t&r-tup-pu-ke. 
water, I-na-da. 
white, ta-la-6g-da. 
woman, a-p&l. 

*you, un-go-la. 
you, an-gol. 

The President, in inviting discussion on the three last papers 
read, pointed out that there are great many differences between 
several of the same terms noted in Mr. Roepstorff’s list, and 
that published by Ool. T i ok e 1 1 in the Society’s Journal for 1864. 
If all the transliterations be correct, they certainly would indicate, 
he thought, considerable differences between the various dialects. 

Mr. Ball observed that from the short account that was read, it 
would appear that Dr. D ay is inclined to consider the Andamanese 
as a mongrel race, which is certainly in opposition to all the obser- 
vations made by other naturalists, and seems inconsistent with the 
facts. 

Dr, Stoliczka said that the statement made in Dr. D a y ’ s 
paper does not necessarily imply a generalisation of the term mixed 
race. Dr. Day stated to him that some of the people with smootli 
hair uncommonly resemble Madrasese. Dr. Mouat relates an 
instance of a Punj&bi having been married to an Andamanese 
woman, and from other facts recorded there would seem little doubt 
that an intermixture of the races has, as elsewhere, occasionally 
taken place. * 

IV . — Notes on Archeological Remains at Shah hi Rlieri , and the site of 
the ancient city of Taxila , — ly J. Gr. Deimeric k, Esq. 

; The President said that the object of Mr. Delme rick’s paper 
was to identify the site of the ancient city of Taxila with the present 
place of Shdh k i Bheri. The photograph which accompanied the 
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paper, shewed a number of well finished heads, chiefly of Buddha, 
artistically grouped. Some of tbe beads looked, indeed, as if of 
Greek origin ratber than Indian. Mr. Delmerick bad also 
kindly offered to send to tbe Society several of tbe beads themselves, 
wbicb would be laid before tbe meeting in due course. 

V . — Archceologicdl Notes , — by A. 0. L. C a r 1 1 e y 1 e, Esq.. 

Mr. Blocbmann said — 

Mr. Carlleyle, Curator of tbe Biddell Museum, Agra, bas, on 
several previous occasions, favoured tbe Society with most costly 
photographs, tracings and rubbings of inscriptions and coins, &c. 
His presentations, if published, would indeed fill volumes. He sent 
lately through Mr. E. 0. Bay ley, several photographs of Bac- 
trian and Buddhists coins, as also a large collection of well 
executed rubbings, regarding wbicb Mr. B a y 1 e y observes— 

1 Tbe rubbings are very interesting ; they are several new ones 
among them, as a new ApoHodotus, &e.’ 

Among tbe photographs lately sent by Mr. Carlleyle, there 
are a few Muhammadan coins which deserve notice. 

1. A coin of Sher Sh&h, with the Hindi legend Bn Biter Blidh . 

2. A rupee of Jahangir — 

Obverse : c^**ty>* 

r Reverse : *U| sBj *Jf $1 

3. A coin by ’Alamsh&h, struck at Dihli (Razrat i JOihU / in 
A. H. 853, 

4. A coiu of lUitmish, or, as he is generally called in school- 
books, 1 Altamsh? 

Obverse: — j Reverse: othL* 



Name and title stand in double triangles. 

The legend is < although the two X have only two dots, 
for want of room ; but the two shoshahs of the t are clearly visible 
between the Urn and mim< 
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Tlie two tfs are moreover, distinct on Baziyah’s coin, published 
by Mr . E. Thomas (Patfh&n coins , p. 19.) 

[Regarding the name Iltitmish , Mr. E. Thomas has an interest- 
ing note in the Journal of our Society for 1867, p, 37. 

Iltitmish was born during an eclipse of th#moon, Muhammadan 
historians in relating this circumstance, use, as if designedly, the ob- 
solete rjirift i mdh, instead of the common Arabic term Ichusufi ( an 
eclipse of the moon,’ and they ajipear to look upon Iltitmish as the 
Turkish equivalent for the Persian girift i mah. Perhaps Mr. 
Tliomas’ forthcoming edition of the Coins of the Pat’Mn Kings 
will set this matter at rest. 

As the name of this king occurs in poems, the metre helps us to 
a certain extent ,* for the passages in which Iltitmish is mentioned, 
require invariably three long syllables, i. e. } a word of the warn of 
mafidun ; and we would have to choose between Iltitmish 
TUtmish (tjk+ikf), and IlUmish ((_£+Ah) ? no other pro- 
nunciation suiting the metre. 

VI . — Notes on some Javanese Algcd , — ly Dr. Gh v. Martens, in 
Stuttgard , — communicated ly 8. ELurz, Esq. 

[Beceived 30th April, Bead 1st June, 1870.] 

Dr. v. Martens has had the kindness to examine my Javanese 
and other Algse,^ of which he communicated to me the names and 
descriptions in his letter, dated 26th March, 1870. I now take i he 
pleasure of placing the interesting results (with his permission) 
before the Society. 

The Algm noted in this communication were chiefly f collected 
by myself in the province Buitenzorg in Western Java, at a time 
when I paid comparatively little attention to this <$ass of plants, 
and, therefore, the number of species is only very small in compari- 
sion with what has become already known from those regions, so 

Sgjjf 

# There are numerous Andamanese and several Bengal Algse, which I retain 
for a future opportunity. Prof, v. Martens is now examining the re-^ 
mainder of my Bengal and Burmese Algm, and it seems, therefore, preferable 
to submit the results of these examinations in a separate paper. In doing 
so, unnecessary repetitions will be avoided, and at the same time a better 
phy togeogr aphical sketch can be given of the respective countries, than if 
treated separately. 

t With a single exception which refers to a species obtained at Singapore* 
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prolific in interesting cryptogams. In spite of that, several new 
species and even a new and well marked genus are the results, clearly 
indicating, how much still remains to he done in Indian Phycology. 
Zollinger s’ and E. v. Martens’ collections of Algse in the 
Indian Archipelago ar#far the richest as yet made in those coun- 
tries, hut in looking over the following short list, it can easily he 
observed that a good number of species, although not new to science, 
still are very interesting in a phyto-geographical point of view, as 
they were never before found by former botanists in those localities. 

40.** Calothrix maxima , , Martens; fluitans, 6 pollicaris et 
ultra, chalybea vel fuseescens, filis sine vagina 1/120 ad 1/100 lin. 
crassis, distincte articulatis ; articulis diametro triplo ad quadru- 
plum brevioribus, linea tenerrima dimidiatis ; vaginis fuscis, 1/100 
ad 1/75 lin. crassis. 

Hab. Javae, frequens in fiumine Tjiliwong prope Buitenzorg . 

48. Oscillaria antliaria , Martens; ad saxa trachytica in 
fiumine Tjiliwong pr. Buitenzorg, — frequens. 

55. Tolygothrix im/plexa Martens; ch alyb eo - aeruginea, esespi- 
tosa, ceespitulis ad 3 lin, altis ; filis granulosis dense intricatis, parce 
ramosis ; articulis diametro (1/450 lin. cum vagina) aequalibus, ple- 
rumque obsoletis ; vaginis arctis. — Inter muscos ad ripam fluminis 
Tjiliwong prop. Buitenzorg, — frequens. 

123. JSfitella sjp . nov. ? AT. nidificce affinis ; ,in fossis ad viam pub- 
licam ad Megamendong, c. 4600 ped, 

313. Scytonema tomentosum , Kg., ad terrain argyllosam inunda- 
tam prope Bogor tempore pluviali frequentissime. 

315. Hydrocoleum majm , Martens; caespite pollicari ex 
chalybeo viridi, vaginis mollibus amplioribus pellucidis, filis inclu- 
sis nunc simplieibus ad 1/100 lin. crassis, nunc binis v. ternis, 
1/300 ad 1/180 lin. crassis, saepe tumescentibus et fiexuosis, tenui- 
ter transverse striatis, vireseentibus v. violascentibus, articulis 
diametro (1/90 ad 1/75 lin. cum vagina) brevioribus. — Ad terram 
argillosam et fiuitans in aquis stagnantibus oryzetorum circa 
Buitenzorg. 

# This and the following numbers refer to my collections of cryptogams 
(Kurz). 
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' 31 7b. Spirogyra deeming Link; in fossis ad viam supra rnon- 
iem Megamendong pr, Tugu, c. 4600 ped. s. m. 

- 318. Phormidium inundatum, Kg. ; in aquis currentibus oryzeto- 
rtun ad terrain argillosam. 

331. Psichohormitm fuscescens , Kg. ; in%quis oryzetorum pr. 
Buitemorg natans. 

335. Oladophora sordida , K. g. ; in oryzetis ad Oampong (vicum) 
Borong tang pr, Buitenzorg, 

337. Spirogyra majmcula , Kg. ; in oryzetis valli Tjiliwong pr. 
Buitenzorg, 830 ped, s. m. 

338. Spirogyra adnata , Link; ad saxa deelivia fluminis 
Tjiliwong pr. Buitenzorg. 

370. Lynglya majmcula, Harvey ; in fossis oryzetorum circa 
Maeara, pr. Buitenzorg, c. 1000 ped. s. m. 

370b. Lynglya flmiatilis, Martens, (Tange der Preuss. Exped. 
Ost. Asien, 19, t. iii. f. 5) ; ad saxa in riyulo Tjiberrem pr. Maeara, 
ad Buitenzorg, c. 1000 ped. s. m. 

524. Nostoc papillosum , K urz; olivaceo-viride, explanatum, 
eonglomeratum, senectute cavum, papillosum, umbonatum, filis 
internis dense implicatis, curvatis, artieulis ellipticis, violaceis, 
1/700 lin. erassis. — In monte Salak inter muscos juxta rivulum 
quoddam prop. Bodjong frequens, c. 3000 ped. s. m. 

Kurzia , Martens, nov. gen. Pila articulata, longitudinaliter 
eonnata, tubulum ramosum spinosum confervoideum formantia ; 
spematia globosa, minuta, fusca, in superfieie sparsa. 

672. JT. crenacanthoidea , Martens ,* filis pollicaribus, yalde 
intricatis, pallide viridibus, 1/30 ad 1/20 lin. erassis, fiexuosis, 
ramis divaricatis, subseeundis, artienlis filorum connatorum in dia- 
metro (1/200 lin.) aequalibus, v. duplo ad quadruplum longioribus ; 
spinis alternantibus, plerumque binatis vel ternatis, pellucidis, tri- 
articulatis, sursum curvatis, acutiusculis, 1/20 lin. longis, basi 1/80 
lin. erassis. — Inter Tjiboddas et Tjiburrum, in cavis montis 
Panggerango,* c. 4500 ped. s. m. 

* It forms in the excavations along the path, going np the Pongerongo, green 
dense strata, covering especially the interior portions of these cavities, and 
receiving no other supply of water except what percolates through the earth. 

[S, K v n z]. 
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A very remarkable Alga, very much resembling Cremcmtha ori- 
entalis , Kiitzing, a species which, has as yet only been found in 
a well in Hebron, Palestine. It differs, however, by the not jointed 
corticate stem and branches, only the fine prickles are jointed as 
in Centroceras , and are# visible already with the aid of a common 
lens. 

700. Leptoilirioc lamellosa , Kg. = Oscillatoria labgrinthifonnis , 
A g. — In the hot waters of the Tjikundal on the Gede, at about 
7000 feet elevation. It was already discovered by Yandelli 
in the time of L i n n e, in the hot water springs of Abamo near 
Padua. 

1207. Pliycoseris reticulata , K g. ; Singapore ; (very frequent in 
the Indian ocean and in the Bed Sea). 

VJX — Contributions towards Vernacular Lexicography^ No. 1. — By 
Prat&packandra Ghosh a, B. A. (Abstract.) 

Lexicography as a science is quite unknown in the literature of 
Bengal, Dictionaries, in the true sense of the term, are not to 
be found in Bengali. The few that pass under that ostensible 
name, partake more of the nature of Vocabularies than of Diction- 
aries. They appear to have been compiled without any reference to 
the etymology or orthography of vernacular words. And as 
long as a real boundary .line of the language is not marked, such 
works cannot be anything else than Sanserita Dictionaries in Ben- 
gali characters. Some compilers have, however, augmented the 
size of their work by interpolating all the modifications and distor- 
tions of Sanserita words to which corrupt pronunciation of the illiter- 
ate, and erroneous spelling of the negligent, have given rise. 

In this, the first of a series of papers, it is attempted to lay the 
foundation on a sound principle, for a better and complete Diction- 
ary of the Bengali language- Etymology of several vernacular 
words and their present application, as distinguished from that of 
the original Sanserita words, from which they evidently have been 
derived, form the subject of this paper. The Bengali language 
derives more than nineteen-twentieth of the hulk of its words from 
the Sanserita, and in many instances the original Sanserita form has 
been so fully preserved, that the words of the two languages are, in 
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every respect, excepting the slight modifications of tlie case-affixes, 
identical. Almost all the words derived from the Sanscrita, have 
retained their orthography in writing, but in common conversation 
some of them are so far modified, that at first sight they defy iden- 
tification. Hence arises that difference in the written and spoken 
language of the country, offering serious difficulties to foreigners 
in acquiring fluency of speech in the Bengali. In Komanising 
Bengali words, the same discrepancy has been observed, and it 
becomes almost impossible to the uninitiated to put in Boman 
characters a conversation conducted between two natives of the 
country. The vowels are so indistinctly pronounced, and the differ- 
ent S’s and IPs confounded and interchanged, that in transcribing 
them, the ear * always misleads the pen. These peculiarities of 
pronunciation, not being observed in writing, have given rise to 
a serious question, whether such corrupt forms are to be con- 
sidered as distinct words or not. 

Excepting the case-terminals and certain very awkwardly dis- 
torted words which have to he traced to the Prakrita and the Gatha 
for an explanation of the mode of their formation, almost all Ben- 
gali corruptions from the Sanscrita are not permanent types. Such, 
however, as corruptions of the Sanscrita 

and are permanent modifications, and though they are 

now and then rejected by the pedantic as vulgar, they are to be seen 
in many authors. The word however, has been so exten- 

sively used both in literary compositions and as a proper name, that 
the most strict defender of the purify of the language finds it 
difficult to eliminate it. Supporters of the converse theory, how- 
ever, would retain such forms as, <3s^r, srsr and ; they are used in 
common conversation even by the learned, though never in writing. 

Eor the sake of euphony many Sanscrita words have been cor- 
rupted. Several such corruptions have been traced in this paper, 
and the rules of the substitution, elimination or interpolation of 
letters in Bengali and Prakrit a have been given, and lists of words 
so derived have also been added. The paper concludes with a list 
of Bengali words derived from the Sanscrita either direct or through 
the Pr&krita. The Prakrita forms have been placed side by side for 
comparison. 
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VIII . — Notes on Arabic and Persian Inscriptions in the District of 

WigUj — by H. Bloohiasi, Esq., M. A., Calcutta Mad- 
rasah* (Abstract). 

Mr. Blochmann said — 

I bare collected fourteen Arabic and four Persian inscriptions from 
Tribeni, Panduah, Sdtganw, and Dinanat’h. The Arabic inscriptions 
are all in large Ticghrd characters with the letters much interwoven, 
which renders the reading extremely difficult, and is very likely the 
reason why these inscriptions, though so near our metropolis, have 
never been collected. Another source of difficulty is this, that the 
greater part of the inscriptions does not belong to the places where 
they now lie. Thus the tomb of Khan Muhammad Zafar Kh&n 
at Tribeni contains two inscriptions imbedded in the side of the 
sarcophagus referring to the building of a Madrasah, and the second 
inscription (published by Mr. D. M o n e y in J. A. S. B. Yol. XVI, 
p. 397) which only forms the concluding portion of the sentence, 
is put first. The public buildings in Satg&nw and Tribeni de- 
cayed in the course of time, and vanished altogether, but pious 
hands have rescued their inscriptions and stored them up round 
about the hallowed spots of Zafar Kh&u’s tomb, and Eakhruddin’s 
enclosure, or even fixed them into the tomb walls at the time of 
repairs, as if these spots were the museums of inscriptions of the 
Hugli District. 

Seven of the Arabic inscriptions collected by me add to our scanty 
knowledge of Bengal History and Geography. The earliest (Tri- 
beni) inscription gives the year A. H. 698, or 1298 A. D , ; the 
latest (of S&tg&nw) A. H. 936, or 1530 A. D. 

The following geographical names occur on the inscriptions — 

1. The town of Jlusaindbdd the Great. 

This is evidently Husain&Md in the Murshid&Md district. A 
village of the same name lies between Satg&nw and Tribeni, not 
far from the spots where tradition still points to the site of the royal 
horse and camel stables ; but its foundation, according to tho 
tradition, belongs to the times of Husain Shah the Good, 
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2. The town of Sirlmt . 

This is ike Sarhat of our maps in Birbhum. It was the birth-place 
of Kukniiddin Bukn Khan, who, according to the inscriptions at 
Tribenl commanded a good portion of Western Bengal in 698 A. H. 
His name and time coincide with those of the Buknuddm (Kai 
K&us), mentioned by Mr. E. Thomas and B&bti B a j e n d r a 
LdlaMitra (vide J ournal Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1867,^. 40.) 

8. The District of Sajld ManlMad ( 1U.L, ). 

4. The Tlidnah of Ldolld (HjjV). 

This name occurs on the Tribeni Inscription of 698 A. H. ; hut 
the S&tganw inscription of 861 mentions the to ion of Laobla. 

5. The District and toivn of Dadigar 

6. The town of Simldbdd ( ), 

7. The Thdnali of Mihrbah ). 

I should be glad if any member could assist me in identifying 
the last fim names. 

Tribeni itself is called by Muhammadans TripanL , or Tripani- 
SMhpiir, or Fir mob id. They refer the latter name to a Dilhi 
Eiriiz ; but it is more natural to refer it to the EiruzsMli of Bengal, 
whose name occurs in the Tribeni inscription of 713, and on Mr. 
Thomas’ coins (Journal A. S. B., 1867, p. 46). 

Two inscriptions of the year 698 A. H, mention no king, but 
only the names of Khan Muhammad Zafar KMn, and Buknuddin 
Bulm Khdn, the latter of whom gets high sounding titles, as Ulugh 
Ifajlisnlmaj dlis , Majlis i IlcMiydr , &c. 

The inscription from Zafar Khan’s Madrasah, completed on the 
1st Muharram 713, gives the name of Shamsuddm Abul Muzaffar 
Firiiz Shah Sultan. 

The name of this king is not given in the Histories of Bengal. Mr. 
E. Th o m a s was the first that assigned him his proper place. His 
coins refer chiefly to the years 715 to 722 A. ,H. > one perhaps 
belongs to 702. The Tribeni inscription gives 713, at which time 
he must have been firmly established. 

The next (Satganw) inscription gives the date 861, and mentions 
the king Mdgiruddin Abul Muzaffar * Uusain Shah } and a Bengal 
grandee Tmbiyat KMn . 
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Out imperfect lists of Bengal kings call tHs king Ndqir Shah ; 
but 4 Husain SMh (I.) J would be the proper name. 

The next inscription mentions JBarbalc SMh , son of Mahmud SMh, 
the Sultdn , as in Marsden II., p. 573. The year is expressed by 

AjUllJ j (ir 3 ^ ix* ^ i ft u? 

the meaning of which, on account of the wdw before sitting is not 
quite clear ; and if it be Muharram 861, it would be at variance with 
the preceding inscription. 

The next inscription from Satganio mentions Jaldluddin Abut 
Muzaffar Path Shah Sultan , son of Mahmud Shah Suit an } and the date, 
4th Muharram 892. Vide Marsden II, 574. 

Thus Path Shah would be Barbaks brother. But their father 
Mahmud SJidh Sul fan has not yet received a place among the 
kings of Bengal, 

The last inscription of importance gives the name of Sulfdn 
Nugrat Shdh , son of Husain Shdh Sultan , and the year A. H. 936, 
or 1529-30, A. D. 

Whether he was called 4 Haglb Shah’ ( Abulfazl , Firishtah) or not, 
there is no doubt that on inscriptions he is called 4 Nugrat SMh’ 


I take this opportunity to state that the Bahrain Saqqa, men- 
tioned in my last paper on 4 Historical places in the District of 
Hugli, 5 to judge from the inscriptions on his shrine in Bardwan, 
lately received by me, turns out to be the poet of the same name, 
whose biography will he found in the Second Book of the Ain. 


Mr. Ball said, I would venture to suggest to Mr. Blochmann 
the neighbourhood of Mjmahal as well worthy his attention, should 
he determine to extend the limits of his investigations regarding 
the ruins and monuments which mark the early progress of the 
Muhammadans in Bengal. 

Between B&jmahaL and Colgong (K’halg£nw) there are a number 
of ruined masjids, palaces, and forts. The latter, but more especially 
the one at Tilagurhi (Taly^gadhi) being so situated as to command 
the passes through the hills. 

Considerable quantities of cut stone, trap, granite, and gneiss 
have been used in the buildings. 
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Oil the small granite islands in the Ganges at Oolgong, there are 
wedge marks shewing where huge monoliths have been split off 
from the mass of rock. In some cases, the operations were not 
successful, the stone haying broken off short. On one of the islands 
there is a remarkable B urg a carved on the rock in situ . At 
Putturgutta there are cave temples cut in the sandstones on the 
sides of the hill. ’ When recently visiting these localities I saw four 
traces of inscriptions. 

A short discussion followed as to the historical importance of the 
Bajmahal District, and the desirability of securing some of the 
valuable inscriptions which lie about unprotected at Satganw and 
other places. 

The following paper was received : — 

IX. — On the Normal Rainfall of Bengal, — by H. F. B 1 a n f o r d, 
Esq., F. G. S. 

The reading of this paper was postponed for the next Meeting. 

Library. 

The following additions have been made to the Library since the 
last meeting — 

Presentations , 

# # # Names of Donors in Capitals. 

Proceedings of the Eoyal Society, No. 117. — The Eoyal Society 
oe London. 

Bulletin de La Societe de Geographic , Mars, 1870. — The Geogra- 
phical Sooiety oe Paris. 

AnthropologicalEeview, No. 29. — The Anthropological Society. 

From Calcutta to London, by the Suez Canal. — The Bev. 0. 
H. Dale. 

Materials for a Monograph of the lepetidce , by 0. H. Dali. — 
The Author. 

Ueber den Loss, von Eduard Suess. — Dr. F. Stoliczka. 

Description d’une espece nouvelle du genre Argiope du terrain 
Oligogene inferieur du Nord de V Allemagne, par J. Bosquet.— 
The same. 
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Notice sur deux nouveaux Brachiopodes, par J. Bosquet. : — 
The. same. 

Memoire sur les Fossiles de Montreuil Bellay, par M. Herbert : — 
The same. 

. Beitrage zur Palaontologie der Jura-und Kreide — Formation im 
Nordwestlicben Deutschland yon Dr. IT. Sebloenbacb : — The same. 

Die Fossile Fauna der Siluriseben Diluvial-Gesebiebe von Sade- 
•witz in Nieder-Seblesien. Eine Pabeontologiscbe Monograph!©, 
von Dr. F. Boamer : — The. same,* 

B&gbbatta Asbt&nga Hridaya : — Col. G. B. Malleson. 

Professional Papers on Indian Engineering, April 1870 : — The 
Editor. 

Babasya Sandarbba, No. 58 : — The Editor.. 

Selections from tbe Eecords of Government, No, LXXY : — The 
Government oe India. 

Narrative of tbe Course of Legislation by tbe Council of tbe 
Governor-General during tbe official year 1868-69 : — The same. 

Deport on tbe Result of tbe Administration of tbe Salt Depart- 
ment, during 1868-69 : — The Government oe Bengal. 

Selections from tbe Eecords of Government, Vol. Ill, No. 11 : — 
The Government oe N. W. Provinces. 

Exchange, 

Nature, Nos. 25 and 26. 

Atbemoum, February and March, 1870. 

Purchase. 

Gould’s Birds of Asia, part 22 Ibn-El-Atbiri ebronicon, Yol. 
XV. : — Eevue des Deux Mondes 1 and 15 Mars Eevue Arcb6o- 
logique, Mars, 1870 Eevue et Magasin de Zoologie, No. 2, 1870 : 
Oomptes Eeudus, 8-11 Reiee der CEsterreicbiseben Fregatte 
Novara, Crustacean . 
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On the Relation of the TJriya to the other Modern Aryan Languages 
by John Beahes, Esq., B. 0 . S., Balasore . 

[Received 6tla April, 1870 $ read 4fch May, 1870.] 

A book lias recently been published by B&bti Kantichanclra Bhatta- 
cMryya, a Pandit in the Government School at Balasore, under 
the title 11 TJriya not an independent language.” 

This little work, though profoundly destitute of philological 
arguments, has created some stir among the natives of the province, 
who are somewhat disgusted at finding their native language treat- 
ed as a mere corruption of Bengali. The local excitement on the 
subject, has led me to look into the question more closely than I 
had before, though in the course of reading for my i( Comparative 
Grammar of the Modern Aryan Languages” I had come upon many 
peculiarities, both of phonetics and inflection, which had caused me 
long ago to make up my mind as to the right of the IJriyd to 
be considered a language per se. It may not be uninteresting to 
others to see an attempt made to analyze the structure of this 
little known form of speech ; and at the risk of anticipating state- 
ments which would give to my grammar an air of greater novelty, 
I venture to put down a very brief outline of my views. 

At whatever period in the history of the world the Aryan race 
entered Orissa, it must he admitted as highly probable that those 
who did so, formed the vanguard of the immigration. Improbable 
as it seems to one who looks on the effeminate and apathetic Uriy& 
of to-day, his ancestors must necessarily have been the jnoneers of 
their race. In folk -wanderings, however, it is not the hardiest or 
most enterprising race that moves first. On the contrary, when the 
ancestral home got too full of people to he able to support them 
all, and it becatne evident that some must go elsewhere, the difficulty 
would he to determine who should he the victims ; and that diffi- 
culty would naturally he solved by kicking out the weakest first. 
They being pressed on from behind by continually fresh-issuing 
swarms from the parent hive, would in the end he driven further 
and further, till they reached the extreme limits of the habitable 
area at their disposal. This is the history of the Celts in Europe 
and the TTriyas in India, Having reached the head of the Bay of 
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Bengal, and being driven on constantly by Bengalis in their rear, 
finding the eastern regions closed to them by fierce non- Aryan tribes, 
it must have been to them a great relief tp find on the south that 
long narrow strip between the Hills and the Sea which they reach- 
ed across the forests of Midnapore and Hijli. This land they named 
the “ outlying strip” (w out, a strip*), or If the 

above suppositions be admitted, as I think they will readily be, it 
follows that the Uriyas could not have, as our Pandit assumes, 
borrowed their language from Bengali, because at the time they 
passed through Bengal, it was uninhabited, at least by Aryans ; and 
the Bengalis were behind them, and did not come into Bengal till the 
Uriyas had left it. It is certain that as early as the 8th century, 
Hemachandra knew the JJthalt or Odra to be a separate form of 
Prakrit from the Gauri or Bengali ; and we need not at present seek 
a higher antiquity than this to establish an independent language. 

I am not, however, desirous of laying much , stress on "the his- 
torical side of the argument ; that derived from the internal struct- 
ure of the language seems to me conclusive. 

In the first place to mention is to refute the argument that be- 
cause in any modern printed work in Uriya sixty words out of a 
hundred are identical with Bengali, therefore they are not two, 
but one language. The same argument might with equal justice 
be applied to Mar&thl 

That unnecessary parade of learning which goes among us hy 
the name of Ci pedantry,” has never struck the Indian mind as 
offensive or objectionable. On the contrary, the more long and 
learned words an author can cram into his work, the greater his re- 
putation. In the search for these sesquipedalia verba, the seven 
nations of the Aryans have divided into two camps. In the 
one camp are to be found those who draw from Sanskrit, in the 
other those who have recourse to Arabic and Persian. The former 
are the Bengali, Uriya, and Marathi ; the latter the Hindi,] 

* In classical Sanskrit we have only fem., but the masculine must 

also have been in use, as is shewn by numerous forms in the modern lan- 
guages. 

f I use the word Hindi advisedly, to signify that great language which, when 
borrowing largely from Arabic is called also Urdu, which some misguided 
people would wish to regard as a separate language. 
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Panj&bi and iSindhi. Gujarati Lovers between tbe two. It is possi- 
ble to construct a long sentence, nay to write a book even, in Hindi, 
Persian, Arabic, and Turkish, in which sixty per cent. o£ the words 
used should be identical, because borrowed from Arabic; yet no one 
would conclude that these languages were connected. Similarly a 
book may be written in Bengali, Uriya, and Marathi, with the same 
proportion of identical words, and yet no argument could be thence 
derived for or against the connection of the languages. 

The fact is that the Sanskrit words so largely employed by pandits 
in Bengal and Orissa, are not living words at all, they are dead, 
dead ag’es ago, and only now galvanized into the semblance of life ; 
they form, no part of the real working stock of words of the lan- 
guage, When they died ages ago, their sons inherited their place, 
and now their grandsons or great-grandsons hold it. In plain Eng- 
lish, such Sanskrit words as were used by the Uriyas and Bengalis 
twenty-five centuries ago, have since then undergone the usual fate 
of words, and have been corrupted, abraded, and distorted, till they 
often bear no resemblance at all to the original word. And it is these 
corrupted, or as they are called Tadbhma words, that are the real 
living* words of the language, the words that have worn into their 
present shape by long use in the mouths of the people. These 
words our fastidious writers reject, and when by going back to the 
Sanskrit for their words, they have composed a work to their taste, 
lo ! they say IJriya and Bengali are one language ; for proof, read 
such and such works. I would suggest rather, let them take a chdsa 
of Dacca and a chdsa of Gurnsar, and see how much they understand 
of one another’s talk. 

In the grammatical structure of the IJriya language, we see 
traces of a very well defined Prakrit with features peculiar to 
itself. I begin with the verb as the simplest part of the language, 
(in this ease at least). 

There is first a present participle in u, as chain , and a past parti- 
ciple in i } as chali; by means of these two a whole string of com- 
pound tenses are formed, thus — 

I aehhi I am going 

thili I was going 

hebi I shall be going 
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/ achhi 

II. chali I thili 
v hebi 


I have gone 
1 liad gone 
I shall have gone. 


r 


Then there is a series of three simple tenses (which ought per- 
haps to have been put first). 


I. mu dekhi, etc., I see 
II. mu dekhili, I saw 
III. mu dekhibi, I shall see. 


The habit of using the plural in speaking respectfully to others, 
and of one self, has become so inveterate that the original proper 
singular of the verb and pronoun has been rejected from the 
high-polite style, and only holds its own among the eom&on people, 
that is to say, the three millions of uneducated folk, who know no 
better than to speak their mother-tongue as they find it. In 
literary compositions, the plural amh 3 , tumhe , semdne with the 
plural verbs as ha run, hard , haranti , are used for both singular and 
plural, and in the grammars hitherto published, these forms are 
giveu in the text, and the unfortunate singular harain , leant, karat 
is banished to a note as u the inferior style ! !” It is to be hoped 
that’ this truly proe- scientific treatment of the language will not be 
perpetuated in any future grammar. 

The infinitive ends in Ha , as dsibd to come, and is declined like 
a norm, just as the Hindi, and all other infinitives in the seven 
languages. 

It has also a good strong form for the conditional. Thus — ■ 


Singular. 
Mu dekhi thanti 
Tu dekhi tMntu 
Se dekhi tMntd 


Plural. 

Amhe dekhi thantu 
Tumhe dekhi thant& 
Seinane dekhi thante 


In which, as in the Bengali dehhitam , we recognize the verb 
sthd , but in the Uriya in a more perfect form than in the Ben- 
gali. 

As another instance of the superiority of Uriya in the matter 
of preservation of the Prakrit and Sanskrit forms, I will put side 
by side the simple present of the substantive verb. 
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Uriya, Bengali, 

Sing. Mu aehhain (rnlgo achhi) Mui achhi 

Tu achha Tui dchhis 

Be aehhai Se 6chhe 

PI. Amhe achhnn Ami &chhi 

Tumhe achha Tumi Aclilia 

Semane aehhanti Tini achhen 

I suppose tlie Bengali pandits will deny my right to put down the 
first three forms dchi, dchhis and achlu as real singulars, "but my 
time for fighting them on that point has not yet come ; any how, 
it is easy to see that in achhcii, aelihmti , respectively we have pure 
Pralcrit and Sanskrit forms in perfect preservation, whereas the 
Bengali has in its achhe and achhen gone many steps further down 
the ladder of corruption. In the Uriya forms achhain, and achhun 
we have better representatives of the quasi-Sanskrit forms acck&mi 
and aehhamah (for the classical asmi and asmah) than in the Bengali, 
which has only an ill-defined feebly terminated achhi for both 
singular and plural. In fact Bengali is singularly behind all the 
other six languages in its verbal terminations, which are not suffi- 
ciently definite or clearly marked, 'and rejoice in short indistinct 
vowels. 

The Uriya verb in its general scheme approaches more closely to 
the Hindi, and holds a respectable place among its sister languages, 
not being too luxuriant like the Gujarati, nor too scanty like the 
Panjabi ; and with a regular system of terminations, in which respect 
it is superior to the Marathi and Sindhi, in neither of which do 
any two tenses exactly harmonize, and in which the troublesome and 
unnecessary element of gender is introduced. As might be expected 
from the comparative peace that Orissa has enjoyed, and its long 
immunity from foreign aggression, the verb haspreserved tones and 
traces of much greater antiquity than any other language of the 
group. 

This air of antiquity which is so striking and pleasing a feature 
of the language, is well illustrated by the pronouns which may he 
compared to advantage with any of the others. Thus amhe is pure 
Prakrit, and retains the h } which has "been dropped in Bengali. 
The Hindi here inverts the position of the h y and drops the final e. 
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Marathi, though retaining the \ lengthens the first vowel and 
changes the e to i, giving amhi. Gujarati ame^ or hame, is inter- 
mediate between Uriya and Hindi ; Panjabi and Sindhi asm though 
older, inasmuch as they retain the of Skr. asmaJi, yet are less perfect, 
inasmuch as they drop the m. 

Without going through the whole line of pronouns which would 
take too much space, I would here merely call attention to the 
facts that of all these forms, Uriya is not more closely allied to 
Bengali than to any of the other sister languages ; that the Uriya 
form is quite as genuine a descendant of the Sanskrit as any of 
them } and lastly that the Uriya form having retained elements 
which the Bengali has lost, it is absurd to say that the former 
is derived horn the latter. I merely give the second person as an 
illustration without comment. 



n. 

&* 

acc. 

n. 

g- 


Uriya Sing, 

tu, 

tor, 

tote, etc. PL 

tumhe, 

tumhar, 

&c. 

Hindi 

tu, 

tera, 

tujli, etc. Pl. 

turn, 

tumhdrd, 

&c. 

Bengali 

tui, 

tor, 

toke Pl. 

turni, 

tomar, 

&e. 

Marathi 

ton, 

tujha, 

tuj Pl. 

tuhmi, 

tumcM, 

&c. 

Panjabi 

tiin, 

ter&, 

* taimin, Pl. 

tusin, 

tusadha, 

&c. 

Sindhi 

tun, 

tunhujo, tokhe, PI. 

tavain, ! 

* tahvanjo, 

&e. 

Gujarati 

tun, 

taro, 

tune, PL 

tame, 

tamaro, 

&c. 


In the noun, we observe the usual transition from the synthetical 
to the analytical formation. Here too there is considerable ap- 
proximation to Bengali in some respects, though it will be seen 
that there is equally close approximation to the other languages. 

The accusative proposition hi is nearer to Hindi ho than to 
Bengali he ; and the likeness is strengthened by the fact that, as in 
Hindi, hu does duty for the dative as well. 

The instrumental exists only with a periphrastic form dioara , 
and the system of pray og as or constructions has not here received 
that full and perplexing elaboration that constitutes the difficulty 
of Hindi, and in a still greater degree of Marathi. 

The ablative is formed by the postposition thdru (sth&n ru) or 
simply ru “ from,” which is evidently connected with the sign of 

# Also tahiji, avhiij, anfn The want of a good literary Btandarcl of spell- 
ing is felt very strongly in all the seven languages, notably so in Sindhi. 
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the locative thdre or re “ in and has nothing at all resembling 
it in the other tongues, unless we adduce the Bengali re of the 
dative, which, however, is probably a relic of the Sanskrit genitive 
asya, like the Marathi dative in as, and dates from the Prakrit 
which habitually confuses the two cases. I think it probable that 
in the Uriya ru, we have the Sanskrit ablative at, which becomes in 
Prakrit ado , and ddu. It appears to have been cerebralized into 
adu } whence ru. The locative re may be a corruption of the Prakrit 
termination iff, where the s has been changed to r as in Bengali, 
but this I do not feel sure about. 

The genitive ends in ar after a consonant, or r after a vowel, 
and closely corresponds to the Bengali in this, its only truly inflec- 
tional case. 

The plural is formed by the added syllable man, or mane , (i. e. 
u number”), just as in Hindi log or in Bengali gan. Here the 
‘genitive comes out in greater clearness as mdnctnghdr , where the sylla- 
ble ang (a with anuswara originally, though now written is 

the sign of the neuter of a Prakrit form rr ,* this shews us that 
the sign of the genitive is properly Tear. And this leads to a curious 
and unsuspected connection. In an article on the Bhojpuri dialect 
of Hindi, ^ I shewed that there was reason to believe that the ha of 
the Hindi genitive was corrupted from a form ^PC, or perhaps 
that the loss of the ^ gave us the Hindi form, while on the other 
hand, the rejection of the 3fT gave us the Marwari TT, T, and the 
Panjabi ^;t, \ 9 ^t, both the h and the r are found in the Bhojpuri 
pronominal genitive 3RT, as in Heard oleerd (iska, uska). Now here 
again we have from the other side of India, a genitive plural in Imr , 
the h of which is rejected in the singular, hut retained in the plural. 
We must thus again dissociate Uriya from its neighbour Bengali, 
and tighten the links which connect it with its western congeners, 
leaving Bengali, till further research shall have beon made, as the 
solitary instance of an inflectional genitive. 

There is thus on the whole very little in the declension of the 
noun in common between the Uriya and its fellows* It may be in- 
teresting to give here jn one view all the seven declensions. It will 
u v * Journal B. A. 8. vo.L III, p. 488*. 
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then be seen that Uriya, is a perfectly self-contained and independent 
member of the family. 



Hindi. 

4 

'S* 

Sindhi. 

Gujarati. 

Marathi. 

Uriya. 

Bengali. | 

Genitive, 

ka, ke M, 

cK, de. 

jo* J*e ja 

no, nx, nun 

chi, chi, 

/ ar 

( er 



di,dian, 

Jbje, ji 


chen. 

1 r 

o 




ja, jun 


che, chyi, 






jyiin, jinx 


chin. 




1 


etc. 





Dative, 

ko 

nun 1 

klie 

[mate, ar- 

C -a, -as 

ku 

-ere 



| 


! the saru] 

{ 41a. 


-re 

Accusative, 

ko 

nun 

kho 

ne 

— 

ku 

-ke 

Instrumen- 

ne 

nai 

4 

-e 

f nen, -en, 

[dwara] 

-te 

tal, 





( sin. 



Ablative, 

se, par 

-te 

C kh&rc, te, 

thx, thaki 

hixn -hn 

( tharu, 

haite 




| aun, etc. 



[ ru 


Locative, 

men 

vick 

men. 

min 

-an -in 

thare, 1 

te 



* 

1 



re / 



All the genitives, except Uriya and Bengali, are declined to agree 
with the governed noun ; in Sindlii, the number of forms arises 
from a desire to enable the governing noun to agree with each case 
and gender of the governed ; which is not thought necessary in the 
other languages. 

If we pass on to the question of the phonetics of the language, we 
find some more curious particulars. 

Geographical position seems to have some influence here. While 
Panjabi and Sindhi in the extreme west exhibit a tendency to 
employ always short vowels and closed syllables, Bengali in the ex- 
treme east prefers long vowels and open syllables, while Hindi in 
the centre holds a middle place, neither too prone to lengthen nor 
to shorten ; and this is a standard by which to measure the other 
languages. Marathi again, which lies due south of Hindi, and is 
also somewhat central, being neither very far to the west, nor to the 
east, exhibits the same centrality as Hindi with which it generally 
agrees in the quantity of its vowels. Gujarati is more prone to 
shorten than Marathi, and less so than Sindhi. Thus we get in 
fact a regular gradation from west to east. The more westerly 
a language is in situation, *the greater its tendency to short 
vowels and closed syllables, and as you go further east by 
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degrees, tire long vowel and the open syllable become more and 
more prominent, till they reach their extreme developement in 
Bengali. Now in this scheme, Uriya holds exactly the place we 
should expect. Lying in the same parallel of longitude as Behar, its 
phonetic system precisely corresponds with that of eastern Hindi, 
and is consequently less prone to long vowels than Bengali. North 
and south have no influence in this matter, it is only west and’ east 
that we have to consider, and Orissa though south is also entirely 
west of the Bengali area. A few examples may be given : 

Skr. vr% good, becomes in all the languages ; as in H. P, M. 
and S. GK *T%, <sPt, *r' but B. Here TJ. has as in H. 
and the rest. 

Skr. hungry. Here as compensation for the loss of the n, 
the is aspirated to % and the preceding vowel lengthened into 
it in all the languages except P. and S., which exhibit war and 
respectively. Uriya here has a guna form concerning which 
I shall speak helow. 

Skr. ^ to sting. All the other languages retain the short vowel, 
though they cerebralize the initial Bengali alone lengthens it 
to vf*. Uriya in retains the vowel in its proper quantity. 

Skr. Prakr. . as compensation for rejecting one rf, the 
other languages lengthen the vowel and have ^Trf P. and S. stick 
to the short vowel and have W. 

So in rP^ a tent, the derivation of which is obscure, Bengali 
alone has WW. Uriya agrees with the others in retaining the 
short vowel. 

bitter, becomes in all <ft*sTT except P. S. and Gk which have 
f?TW frf^T and f<iRr respectively. 

In another point, Uriya is in a different camp from Bengali. 
The three southern languages Gujarati, Marathi and Uriya de- 
light in guna vowels, in places where the other languages use the 
pure vowels. 

Again the Uriya agrees with Marathi in preferring a dental 
to a cerebral, whereas the western languages and peculiarly 
Sindhi cerebralize the Sanskrit dental unnecessarily. This pecu- 
liarity rests upon very deep bases and would take a long time to 
work out. Thus U. Gk and M. have cold, where the other 
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languages have uror, and Bengali as usual a ia:T^T (the derivation 
is apt certain, but it is probably from an old part. pass, of te 
be firm, meaning congealed as ice or contracted by cold as the 
human body). 

I have done here little more than point out the line of argument 
which should, in my opinion, be followed in cases of this sort, 
I wish particularly to urge that no researches into any one of the 
seven languages can be considered complete or satisfactory which 
do not embrace the whole seven, because they are so closely 
connected, and mutually shed such light on each other, that the 
reasons for their developement and for the forms they exhibit in 
modern times, depend upon laws, whose operation is universal, 
cannot be traced in one member only of the group. 

Much more may, of course, he said on this subject ; in fact a 
tolerably large book might be written on it. Unfortunately such 
a book could only be written by a resident of the province, as no 
respectable grammar or dictionary of the language has yet been 
published ; and as there are few persons in Orissa who are com- 
petent to take up the enquiry and work it out fully, we cannot 
expect to see a good answer to B&bu Kanti Chandra’s book 
yet awhile. 

B&bu Bdjendraldla Mitra offered the following remarks 
on Mr. B e am e s’ “ Notes on the relation of the Uriyd to the 
other modern Aryan languages.” 

I happened to be present at a meeting of the Cuttack Debating 1 
Club, in December, 1868, when a paper was read on Patriotism. 
In the discussion which followed, I was asked to take a part, and in 
the course of my remarks on the injury which false patriotism or 
an insensate love for every thing that is national, causes to real 
progress, I pointed out the injury which was being inflicted on the 
Uriyd race by their attachment to a provincial patois, which they 
wished to exalt into a distinct language. The view I took of the 
question was new to the people, and very warm discussion has ever 
since been kept up in the clubs, newspapers and the official corre- 
spondence of the province, ancfthe little brochure which forms the 
subject of Mr. Beanies’ paper and the paper itself, are amongst its 
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most prominent results. Party feeling now runs high, and I am told 
that more than one libel case has been instituted in connexion with the 
subject. The main question being purely philological, it is not remark- 
able that so distinguished a labourer’ in that field of science as Mr. 
Beames, should come forward to take a part in its discussion. His 
paper is highly interesting, and I am delighted to hear of a com- 
parative grammar of the Indian vernaculars from his able pen. I 
must say, however, that he has done an injustice to the author of 
his text in describing the little work as “ profoundly destitute of 
philological arguments.” No doubt Pandit K&ntiehandrais 
not very familiar with the modern European works on philology, 
and his mode of treating his subject will be found to differ from the 
course followed in similar cases by European authors, but bearing 
in mind the language (Bengali) in which he has written the 
book, and the people for whom he has designed it, I mast say 
that he has displayed considerable tact and talent. My testimony 
will, perhaps, not be of much worth, I wish, therefore, to give a 
brief resum6 of his work, in order that the meeting may be in a 
position to judge for itself. The first three chapter's of the work 
treat of the origin of the different vernaculars now current in India, 
and the causes which have lead to their formation. The authop 
then defines the natural boundary of Bengal and Orissa, and in the 
next chapter enters upon the main subject of his essay, the simili- 
tude between the Bengali and the Uriyd languages. This he does 
by quoting passages of Uriyd from diverse sources, and comparing 
then with Bengali. Uriyd vocables form the subject of his next 
chapter, and he there shews that the ordinary elements of Bengali 
speech are all current in the Province of Orissa, either intact or 
under some modification or other. In the eighth chapter is brought 
under review the grammatical apparatus of Uriyd, its declensions, 
gender, number, case and conjugation. Chapters next fellow on 
Songs, proper names, manners and customs, dictionaries and alpha- 
bets, winch go a great way to shew that the bulk of the Uriyd race 
does not differ from the Bengali ; and the work is brought to, a 
conclusion with some very pertinent remarks on the injustice and 
impropriety of cutting off the Uriydffrom the Bengali by artificial 
barrier under the name of education. 
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One great mistake which vitiates the whole course of the Pandit’s 
arguments, is the assumption that the Calcutta vernacular of this 
century is the purest form of Bengali, and every thing that differs 
from it, is the result of corruption. Mr. Beames makes a similar 
mistake by instituting his comparison with the Bengali of today, 
overlooking altogether that the separation between the TJriyds and 
the Bengalis must have taken place many centuries ago, and that 
to arrive at a correct conclusion as to the origin of the Uriyd lan- 
guage and its relation to Bengali, we should take up the two lan- 
guages as they existed at the time of their separation and not as 
they exist now. Any how, I must say that there is a great deal in 
the Pandit’s book which deserves careful examination, and it would 
have been of some advantage had Mr. Beames’ reply noticed them 
in detail, instead of dismissingthe whole work with a single disparag- 
ing remark. It would require more time than I can command at 
this meeting, to review ike historical question as to the manner in 
which Orissa was peopled by the Aryans, but I shall, with your per- 
mission, Mr. Chairman, notice some of the salient points in the 
philological portion of Mr. Beames’ paper. 

The first argument of the Pandit is, that Uriyd compositions read 
so very like Bengali that, a few phonetic peculiarities excepted, 
they may be mistaken for Bengali, and are easily understood by 
the people of Bengal, ignorant of the TTriya language,* and such 
being the case it must, he argues, follow that the two languages are 
very intimately connected. To prove this, he has quoted passages 
from some Uriyd works and compared them with Bengali. Mr. 
Beames accounts for their similitude by assuming that the bulk 
of the vocables in them, must be the result of pedantry, which make 
the Uriyd and the Bengali both resort largely to Sanskrit words 
and terms. He then goes somewhat out of his way to make out 
that pedantry, “ so objectionable and offensive to Englishmen,” is 
an u especial favourite of the Indian mind.” Mr. Beames, however, 
r does not appear to be in a position to sit as an impartial judge in 
the matter. To decide the question of excessive pedantry in any 
particular set of books, the judge must he familiar with the litera- 
ture of the language, hoth modern and ancient in which it occurs, 
otherwise what may appear pedantry to one, may bo the peculiarity 
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of the language under notice. The Rambler alone cannot decide 
that the language in which it is written is J ohnsonese, and not 
English. In the same way ealisthenic corsets and trichosarons 
for bodices and hair brushes may appear pedantic to a foreigner 
like me, but if they occur in the eyery-day language of fashionable 
English ladies, they cease to be so. The extracts given by 
the Pandit are taken from, standard books in every-day use in the 
schools of Orissa, and to dismiss them by branding them as pedan- 
tic is, in my humble opinion, altogether to beg the question at 
issue. It is doubtless true that the predominance of any particular 
class of words in any piece of writing cannot decide the character 
of a language, but in the TTriya over ninety per cent, of its vocables 
are Sanskrit, or corruptions of Sanskrit, and those corruptions have 
taken the same turn which corruptions in Bengali have done, and 
appear to be the results of the same laws of decay and regeneration 
which have produced the Bengali language. 

• The crucial test which Mr. B e am e s suggests is “to place toge- 
ther a chasd of Dacca and a chasd of Grumsur, and to see how much 
they understood of each other's talk." The result of this experiment 
would probably go against the Pandit. But the same experiment 
tried between a cockney and a farm labourer in Yorkshire would 
in the same way, I fancy, decide the fate of English in the two 
places. For my part, though a native of Bengal for the last four and 
twenty generations, I would he sorry to face a chasd from Comil- 
lah if the issue was to decide whether we could understand each 
other through the medium of our common language, the Bengali. 
The fact is, that local peculiarities of pronunciation do not consti- 
tute language, and therefore no notice should be taken of them in 
deciding questions of linguistic classification. My Lord Dundreai'y 
may “ thee a thea thowpent thwiming on the buthom of the thea," 
but no philologist will he bold enough to spy in it a sister language 
of the English. 

The first subject treated by Mr. B e a m e s in regard to the gram- 
mar of the Uriyd- language, is conjugation, but the comparison hav- 
ing been made with the Bengali as revised and recast by our indi- 
genous waiters within the last fifty years or so, the result is very 
different fronq what the Pajaclit has arrived at. The examples h© 
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Tins quoted, though, no common in modern Bengali, are not foreign to 
it; chain, for in*i micro, as a present participle and its compounds are 
not altogether unknown. But four centuries ago, Gr o v i n cl a D a s a, 
a Bengali poet, used it and its cognate forms almost to the exclusion 
of all others. Thus he says — 

Again : TjfsrsR Tif*r TT^ST I 

In another place c^{? jfe csfcT. I 

Of the second form chali, we have innumerable instances in old 
works, and even in the poetry of this century, DeJcM and delcMIi are 
likewise common, and in the mouths of the common people the only 
forms in use. The IJriyd future dehhibi is in Bengali dehhibe , but the 
change is so slight that I do not think it would justify our attributing 
it to an independant parentage. In the conditional or subjunctive 
past deJchi-thdnti , Mr. Beames recognises a more perfect form than 
the Bengali dehhitdm 7 but had he taken up the true Bengali condi- 
tional dchhiya thakitam , he would have found that, with the exception 
of the nasal mark, the two are closely alike, and formed in either case 
with the help of the auxiliary verb, sthd. Of the twelve forms of the 
verb achha , achcM, achha'i, aehho > achhis , achhe, aciihi , achhen, &e., nine 
are Bengali and only three forms, achhan , achhun and achhanti , are 
new. Of these the last is by far the oldest. It shews a lingering of the 
Sanskrit affix anti. According to the rules of the Prakrit, Sanskrit 
compound consonants drop one of them and lengthen the jmeceed- 
ing vowel, and accordingly, we find in Bengali the ti dropped and 
the n preceded by a long vowel as in dohhen== to Uriya achhanti. 
This elision of the ti is altogether modern. I think in old Bengali 
the affix occurs in its full form of anti , though I cannot just now 
recall to memory any instance in proof of it. The Pandit says he 
too has met with it, but he has given no example. Another mark- 
ed peculiarity in Uriya is, the separation of the base from the affix, 
as in Karu achhi and their compounds. In Bengali they are united 
according to the rules of Sandhi — Karidchhi ; but this is not a matter 
worthy of any remark, so I shall pass it by. 

Of pronouns Mr. Beameshas given an elaborate analysis, tak- 
ing his examples from the Bengali, Uriy&, Marhattd, Hindi, Pimjabi, 
Sindhi and Q-uzerati ; but the result is not satisfactory. He has 
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taken one example from each, language, and that from books, and 
they are not sufficient for a fair comparison of living, spoken 
languages. What is wanted is a full survey of the various forms of 
the pronoun current in each province, and for that purpose a deeper 
knowledge of the languages, both ancient and modern, and in their 
colloquial and written forms, is required, than what I can pretend to 
possess. As regards the Bengali and the Uriyd, however, I may say 
that in tu, tui , tote , ticmar , &c., there is close analogy with Bengali. 
Amhe and tumhe, often pronounced arnblie and tumbhe , are no doubt 
peculiar ; but the change has been brought on in Bengali since its 
separation from, or rather the birth of Uriya, and its cause is the 
peculiar cockneyism of dropping the aspirate. 

I shall now notice the declension of nouns, Mr. Beames’ sur- 
vey leads him to the conclusion that five out of the six cases are differ- 
ent. The very reverse, however, appears to me to be the fact. In 
the Sanskrit, the nominative is formed in most themes by the addi- 
tion of an s. In a sister language, the Latin, the same rule obtains 
to a great extent, but in the derivatives of the Latin and the Sanskrit, 
we find the mark in some cases changed to 0, and in others altoge- 
ther omitted. In Italian and Spanish we have 0, as occhio and ojo 
from the Latin oculus , but in the language of the Troubadours, in 
Proven pal and in Prench the mark is omitted. In India, the Pun- 
jabi and the Marwari retain the 0, but all the others drop it. The 
result is, that the nominative is alike both in the Uriyi and the 
Bengali. 

The mark of the accusative singular in Latin and Sanskrit is % 
but in most of the languages derived from them, it is dropped. So 
is the case both in Uriya and Bengali, This rule is, however, not 
uniformly observed ; and sometimes the place of the m is supplied 
by the syllable hu, in Uriya, and he, in Bengali, and to trace their 
origin, I must refer the meeting to my papers on the Grathd and the 
Hindi dialects, where I have shown that to overcome the intricacies 
of the Sanskrit declension, it was usual with the scalds of ancient , 
India to convert themes of various terminations to one form by affixing 
an expletive Ic, and to mark the elision of case- affixes, the usual rule 
was to add a u, which together make hu, In written Bengali, the hu 
changes into he ; hut in the spoken language, in some districts, the hu 
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still retains its position, and we need not, therefore, take it to be a 
serious difficulty in the way of the affiliation of the Uriya dialect. 

The dativo is in most instances a counterpart of the accusative, 
and. so is it in Uriya and Bengali. 

In Sutton’s Uriya grammar, the signof the instrumental is te. It 
is the same in Bengali, and that case in tlie two languages may 
therefore be taken as identically the same. Mr. Beanos, however, 
does not notice this mark, and gives dvdrd • but that form occurs more 
frequently in Bengali than te, and consequently the argument is 
not at all altered. 

The ablative in ancient and spoken Bengali, is formed by the addi- 
tion of thefce, a compound of tlie verb stluiy with the expletive k already 
adverted to in connexion with the accusative. In Uriya, it is formed 
with the same auxiliary verb and the mark* of elision u ===== thdru : 
a later improvement has dropped the verb and retained only ru. 

Mr. Be a m o s admits the genitive to be alike in Uriy& and Bengali, 
so I need say nothing about the origin of the sign for that case. 

The locative in Sanskrit is e, and in Uriya and Bengali we have 
exactly the some form — kite from hlia a hand. But there arc other 
forms likewise current, thus we have te in hate to in Bengali, and 
hdtare and hater e in Uriya ; but the last is not peculiar. In the 
Chandi , a Bengali book about three centuries old, we find the pas- 
sage WZ * f *rsrf^, and in the dialects of 

Sylhet and Oachar the re forrais the only one in use. In . the spoken 
language of Dacca, it likewise occurs very frequently. 

The vocative is alike in both the languages ; and so we have in 
seven out.of eight casos,the two languages to correspond very closely, 
and in one only (the fifth) to differ but slightly. 

The plural in Bengali is formed very differently under different 
circumstances ; but mostly by the addition of a. noun or adjective of 
multitude ; such as, gam, barga, chagtty sahda > sarba, &e. &c. In 
.Uriya, there is more fixity in the ride, and the word nubia, for 
weight or measure, is generally,.though not uniformly, employed: 
the use of that word, however, is not unknown in Bengali, and tlie 
Pandit, whose book Mr. B e a m e s has reviewed, has given several 
instances of it from old Bengali works. On the other hand, the Ben- 
gali plural mark sab a is also frequently used in spoken. Uriya, and 
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such phrases as gacliha saba hdti phelild ;hha saba thilfare very common* 
These facts, I trust, will shew that the Uriya, instead of being a 
u self-contained and independent member of the Aryan Indian ver- 
naculars,’ 5 is most closely and intimately connected with the Bengali, 
and the Pandit has very good reasons to take it to be a daughter 
and not a sister of the vernacular of this pixmnee. The exact rela- 
tionship may be reversed ,* but even a cursory glance at the old 
literatures of the two languages shew them to have been at one time 
one, and their differences to be due to later or modern growth. 

Mr. B e a m e s has devoted a good portion of his paper to the dis- 
cussion of Uriy& phonetics. But they call for no remark. It has 
not been denied by the Pandit, and no body will venture to gainsay, 
that Uriya pronunciation is different from that of Bengal. The 
question is, are they such as to justify our taking the Uriy& to be 
an independant language ? and I maintain that the phonetics of 
the two dialects do not suffice to- solve it. In an excellent paper on 
the Bhojpuri dialect, Mr. Beames has shewn that, notwithstand- 
ing much graver differences in glossology and grammar — in declen- 
sion and conjugation, — in pronouns and the degrees of comparison, — 
in adjectives and conjunctions — than what obtains in Uriya and 
Bengali, the Bhojpuri is a dialect of the Hindis and by a parity of 
reasoning, I expect he will admit the Uriy&, in a like manner, to be 
a daughter of the Bengali. Phonetic peculiarities such as he has 
noticed, and such as may be multiplied ad infinitum, do not constitute 
language, and therefore do not affect the question at issue in any 
way, I have uo doubt that every member here present will bear 
me out when I say that such peculiarities exist in almost every 
county in England, but they do not suffice to divide the English 
language Into a number of sister dialects. In the districts of Ben- 
gal, wo have the same peculiarity in even a more marked degree. 
I well remember a remark of the late Baja of Kiishnanagar who 
once cold me that his pronunciation must be more correct than 
mine, because his district was once the seat of government, and he 
had therefore every right to lay down the law in such cases. To 
put this more clearly, I beg' to draw the attention of the meeting to 
a comparative table (Vide p. 215) which I onco prepared to- illustrate 
the differences of the Orissa, the Calcutta and the Dacca dialects. - 
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The first column in it contains the first two paragraphs of an article in 
which the editor of the TTthala Dipika condemned my theory about the 
Bengali origin of Uriya; they contain just 142 words of which 137 
are Bengali or derived from Bengali, and 5 are English, The trans- 
lation of this in Bengali in the second column contains 1 44 words, 
of which none differs radically from the Uriya, but fifty-six have 
some phonetic or grammatical peculiarity or other. In the third 
column is given a version of it in the spoken language of Dacca, 
prepared by a resident of that district, Babu It a m akumar 
Bose, Deputy Magistrate of the 2 4-Purgunnahs. It contains 
146 words, of which 47 are different from the Bengali. Thus 
it will be seen that the Dacca dialect differs nearly as much 
from the Bengali as the Uriya does, in sound. If I had time 
to get translations of the Uriya extract prepared in the spoken 
dialects of Comill ah, Sylhet, Assam or Coch Behar, I could 
have easily shewn that they differ fully as much from the Bengali 
in their phonetics and grammar, as does the Uriyd. But I suppose 
they are not wanted. The table, as it stands, shews clearly enough 
the relation which the Uriya bears to Bengali. No one who knows 
the language of the middle column, can read the other two without 
the couvietion that they contain Bengali matter badly written. 
And such being the case, I cannot but repeat the assertion, 
that the Uriya is more closely related to Bengali than the other 1 
vernaculars of India, and that the relationship most probably is that 
of mother and daughter and not of two sisters. And if this 
be admitted, it must follow that, as in Comillah, Assam, Sylhet, 
and Coch Behar, so in Orissa, education should be conducted in 
Bengali and not in Uriy&. As I have already said, every county 
in England and Scotland has its dialectic peculiarity, and yet edu- 
cation is not carried on through the medium of separate sets of 
books, prepared with special regard to the dialectic peculiarities of 
each county, but in one common English. In France almost every 
department, in the same way, has its peculiar dialect, but as yet 
there has not been a vernacularist hot-headed enough to suggest 
that each district should have a separate language ; and the French 
of the Institute of Franco is the only recognised medium of educa- 
tion. Tho same circumstances obtain in Germany including Aus- 
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tria and Prussia, but nowhere is language divided on tlie ground 
of provincial peculiarities of pronunciation. In Hindustan Proper, 
there are at least a dozen lands of Hindi differing from each other 
much more remarkably than Uriya does from Bengali, and none 
knows this better than Mr. Beames, who has so carefully studied 
them in all their different phases ; but none bas yet ventured to re- 
commend that separate , sets of school books should be got up in each 
of those different dialects. I see no reason, .therefore, why a different 
policy should be adopted in Bengal. To the Uriyas this is a question 
of the most vital importance. According to the last census, they num- 
ber only a little over two millions in the three districts of Balasore, 
Cuttack and Puri, and a million may be added for those who live 
in Ganjam, Sambhalpur and the Tributary Mahals. But on the other 
hand, we must deduct at least five lacs for foreigners, Muhammadans, 
Ky&ns, Madrasis, Bengalis, and others, who want not and care not 
for the Uriy& language, -so .that we have only about 2^ millions for 
whom a distinct literature has to be created. The three districts 
under the Cuttack Commissioner yield to Government in the way of 
revenue under .17 lacs a year, and the zemindars at 37 per cent, get 
about 11 or 12 lacs. This sum is divided among 3B81 persons, of 
whom only 26 get above ten thousand a year each, and of them 16 
are Bengalis, mostly non-resident, who are not likely to offer any 
especial encourageznont to the Uriya language. The people are 
mostly agriculturists, and having very little trade, are generally very 
poor. IIow it is possible for such a small community, and under 
such circumstances to create a literature in their vernacular, and 
maintain it, I cannot conceive. Our vernacularists maintain that 
the vernaculars of India shoidd be so improved as to suffice for a 
University Course for the B. A standard, if not for Honors. This 
would imply that each of them should include the whole course of 
Algebra and Geometry, and considerable portions of Astronomy, 
Chemistry, Natural Philosophy, and other sciences, besides transla- 
tions from Newton’s Principia, Grote’s Greece, Gibbon’s Homan 
Empire, Mill’s Logic, and Abercrombie’s Mental Philosophy. To 
suppose that such a thing is possible for a poor community of 2% 
millions of Uriy&s to accomplish, is to suppose an impossibility. To 
suppose that the whole or a majority of the people who speak the 
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one hundred and one vernaculars winch, according to a little work 
on Philology by Mr. Beames, are now current in India, is so 
utopian or absurd, that I need not wait to notice it. It has been 
said that if the Uriyas themselves cannot get up a literature, the 
Government will help them. This is, however, very unlikely. Yast 
no doubt are the resources of the British Government in India, and 
vaster still is its earnestness to ameliorate the condition of the peo- 
ple under its sway, but I doubt very much of they will ever suffice 
to create a hundred and one literatures, and keep them an eourant 
with those of Europe, even if such a thing as a “ deficit” was never 
known to our financiers. Admitting, however, for the sake of ar- 
gument, that Government would assist to a very large extent in 
furthering the education of the people, I would ask, would it he 
fair, would it be just, would it be politic, on its part to do so by 
multiplying languages ? Had our Government been guided by 
that narrow, Jesuitical, unholy and unchristian doctrine of divide et 
imjper a } it would porhaps have been expedient. But the liberal and 
noble-minded gentleman who represents Her Britannic Majesty in 
this country and his council, would scorn such a policy, and, I am 
satisfied, would not deliberately lend themselves to uphold it. The 
main object of language is to unite mankind by one common bond 
of speech, but to foster a hundred and one languages within the 
boundary of a single country like India, would not be to promote 
that all-important object, but to raise a tower of Babel to disunite 
and disperse the native races. It is not my intention, however, to 
advocate, at present, a single language for all India, but to plead 
for the Uriyas, and on the ground of unity of religion, race, and 
language, to take them amongst us, and to place at their disposal 
a fair share of all we possess, and may hereafter obtain. In Orissa 
they cannot publish a single book without adventitious aid, while 
in Bengal book-making has already become a profitable trade, and 
many have their manors placed behind their publishers 5 counters. 
"We already publish more than five hundred books every year, and 
hope ere long to multiply the number manifold. As a note-worthy 
instance, I may mention that a few years ago I prepared a map of 
India in Bengali, and it brought me a profit within one year of 
over six thousand rupees. The same map was subsequently trams- 
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lated into Uriya, but even tlie Scliool Boole Society could not ven- 
ture to undertake it on their own account, and the Government at 
last had to advance, I think, some two or three thousand rupees to 
help the publication. The map, however, fell still-born from the 
press, and almost the whole edition is, I believe, now rotting in the 
godowns of its publisher. Let but Government introduce the Ben- 
gali language in the schools of Orissa, and the Ur iy is, instead of 
seeking grants- in-aid from Government and private individuals for 
occasionally bringing out solitary new books, will have the whole 
of our Bengali publications at their disposal without any cost, and 
would he united with a race of thirty millions with which, they have 
so many things in common. 

Nor is the fusion of their language into ours at all impracticable. 
The experiment has already been tried and found to he completely 
successful. Some twenty years ago when the district of Midnapur 
was transferred from the Commission ership of Cuttack to that of 
Burdwan, the language of the courts there and of the people was 
Uriya. The new Commissioner, for the sake of uniformity in all 
his districts or some other canse, suppressed IJriyi, and introduced 
the Bengali language, and nearly the whole of Midnapur is now bo- 
come a Bengali speaking district, and men there often feel offended 
if they are called TJriyds. That similar measures in Balasore, Cut- 
tack and Puri would effect a similar change, 1 have no reason to 
doubt. 

I fear I have already occupied the time of the meeting a great 
deal too long, but I must crave your indulgence, Mr. Chairman, 
for one more remark. It lias been said .that if the Uriya, like the 
other vernaculars, is not fit for a University Course, it would suffice 
for the elementary education of the people, and that is what is 
most urgently needed. To support this view, it has been pointed 
out by a learned gentleman, himself a university scholar, that ele- 
mentary mass education is preferable to high class oducation, and 
inasmuch as the cost for every boy in a Government College would 
suffice for 40 boys in a vernacular school, we should jmefer to have 40 
to 1 . The education in the Colleges, it is needless to say, is at least 40 
times superior to that in the vernacular schools, but the latter never- 
.tfieless is said to be more desirable. The gentleman has evidently 
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no faith in the adage which aptly describes the merit of imper- 
fect learning, or perhaps he patronises the homoeopathic doctrine of 
“ the greater the dilution the higher the potency.” On that princi- 
ple the paper of Mr. Eeames (I say this without meaning any 
offence to that gentleman) would prove more effectual if it were 
torn into forty parts, and each handed to a separate member,, than 
if the whole were understood by one man. But, however, that boj. 
nothing could bring a greater misfortune upon the TJriyas than 
the enforced introduction of such a principle into their country. I 
yield to none in my earnestness for the elementary education of the 
poorer classes, but for the sake of truth, I must confess, even at 
the risk of laying myself open to much obloquy, that I have no faith 
whatever in mass educationby itself, independent of higher education,, 
as a means for the material, moral and intellectual amelioration of a 
nation, ho wever much it may recommend itself by virtue of its appa- 
rent philanthropy : to me it has a smack of sickly sentimentalism 
which I cannot but condemn. Elementary mass education alone, 
without a higher education, can do but little good to any race of peo- 
ple. It implies a soup9on or suspicion of the three Ps, which is utter- 
ly worthless as an element of intellectual improvement. In Japan, 
we learn from Mr. Bernard, every grown up person, whether 
man or woman, is proficient in elementary reading and writing * 
but the Japanese are not, on that account, a whit better than the 
nations of Europe. In England mass education has extended much 
more than in India, but less so than in Erance or Prussia, but is 
England at all inferior on that account, morally, physically or 
intellectually, to those countries ? One unhappy result of defective 
scraps of instruction miscalled education I shall advert to, it is that 
while the bulk of English thieves formerly were ignorant men, the 
relative proportion of educated to ignorant thieves has of late be- 
come as 6,8 to 32 ; that is, for every pei-son who has become a 
thief from want of education, two have taken to the profession of 
larceny with the full benefit of the kind of education which is now 
become so fashionable a theme of praise. That it has in any way 
helped to raise England above other nations, I have every reason to 
doubt. But let us suppose, as a great Frenchman onco did, that fate 
by some mortal stroke of cholera or plague was to carry off from Eng- 
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land fifty of her greatest mathematicians, fifty of lier highest astro- 
nomers, fifty of her ablest chemists, fifty of her most distinguished 
geologists, fifty of her foremost physicists, fifty of her profoundest 
statesmen, fifty of her- best -writers* fifty of her wisest doctors, 
and fifty of her most proficient engineers, and to compensate the 
loss by a small modicum of reading, wilting and cyphering in 
every naan, woman and child, and that such a thing as a cross mark 
in the marriage register, of which we have now near thirty per cent, 
was never to be. The loss in such a case would not amount to five 
hundred persons, — mere “tulips and exotics” as they have been poe- 
tically described by the gentleman whom I have just alluded to, of 
no essential value to English society, — and the gain would be educa- 
tion in five millions of sturdy corn-growers. Would not England 
nevertheless be two centuries behind hand of Erauee ? England 
^would still retain many of her third class astronomers, mathemati- 
cians and scientific men, but they would not suffice to uphold her 
prestige as an intellectual nation. In Orissa thero- is no man learned 
in the sciences, and the doctrine of mass education to the exclusion 
or supersession of higher education, would remove the chance of her 
ever getting one. It would chain her- down to one dead level of 
‘intellectual poverty from which she will have no prospect of rising. 
It may convert her sons into indifferent copyists, or bad substitutes 
of Babbage's calculating machines; but not into intellectual, 
sturdy, self-reliant men. May the wisdom of our rulers avert from 
her so dire a calamity ! 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OP THE 

ASIATIC SOCIETY OE BENGAL 

fob July, 1870* 

— * — 

A Meeting of the Society was held on Wednesday, the 6th in- 
stant, at 9 o'clock p. m. 

The Hon’ble J. B. Phear, President, in the chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The receipt of the following presentations was announced — 

1. Prom J. G. Delmeriek Esq;., a number of Buddhist heads 
and stone tablets with figures, from near Pashawar. 

The President drew attention to the prevalence of the Greek 
type in these heads. The figures appeared to be of clay, or a 
composition of clay and other ingredients, very lightly burnt, 
possibly only sun-burnt. They still retained their original sharp- 
ness of definition and were singularly well preserved. Obviously 
they had been attached to masonry, and no doubt formed part of a 
subject, worked out in high relief upon the frieze of some building. 
It was also remarkable that every one of them was unsymmetrieal, 
e, e ., compressed or flattened either on the right side or on the left 
side. The purpose of this must have been to adapt them to being 
seen with the greater artistic effect from a particular point of 
view : and it indicated considerable advance in knowledge of the 
peculiar conditions necessary for the success of sculptural orna- 
ment. 

A conversation ensued in which several members joined. 

2. Prom the Government of India, Home Department — 27 Pho- 
tographs of J ain and Buddhist ruins in the B uldanah District, West 
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Barar, together with a copy of an inscription^ found near Barsee 
Taklee. 

3. From G. Latham Esq., C. E., a copy of ‘India to England, a 
new Overland Boute via Turkish Arabia. 7 

4. From Babu Gopinath Sen, a copy of a Table shewing the 
mean monthly and mean hourly variations of temperature as deter- 
mined in the S. G. Office for 1855 to 1869. 

5. From the Author, Prabad Mala } or the Wit and Wisdom of 
Bengali Byots and Women, as shewn in their Proverbs and Pro- 
verbial Sayings, by Eev. J. Long. 

6. From W. Oldham, Esq., LL.D., 0. S., Ghazipur, an Urdu 
Translation of the Persian Balmmtndmah , by Khairuddin Muham- 
mad of IMhabad. 

Mr. Blochmann said — 

The Balwantndmah by lOiairuddm Muhammad of Ilahabad is a 
work of great value. It contains a history of the Nazims and Bajahs 
of Benares, and is full of interesting details referring to the times and 
transactions of Warren Hastings. 'The author lived in the end of 
last century and has written several other Historical works, as the 
Jaunpurnamah, or Chronicle of the town of J aunpur ; the Tazki- 
rat'd - Ulamd{\ or biographical notices of modem Persian writers, 
chiefly of Audh ; the Kiidh i 7 Ahmshob , or History from the time 
of Nadir SMh to the death of Mirza Najaf Khan ; the Abratnd- 
mali } a voluminous history of the reign of Shah 7 Alam (II.) with 
a minute account of the doings of the notorious Gliuhmi Qadir ; the 
GtoididrndmaJij or History of Fort Gwaliar ; and several other works 
on law, rhetoric, and grammar. 

His last work appears to have been the above mentioned Tazhirat 
uV Ulcmid , which was written, like the Balwantndmah , at the sugges- 
tion of Abraham Welland, Judge of Jaunpttr, and dedicated to the 
Marquis of Wellesley. It contains additional matter for a History 
of Jaunpur, and biographies of learned men chiefly of such as 
lived at J aunpur. He often praises the officers of the East India 
Company, because “they profer a learned man of another religion 

# The copy of the inscription is unfortunately so faulty as to convey no 
sense. The Editor. 

f Called in the Catalogue of Persian MSS. of the Society Nadrat uVUlwnd. 
The Editor. 
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to a fool of their own” The books also contains a history of his 
life and a list of his works, from, which it appears that the proper 
title of the Balivantndmah is Tuhfah i Tazah } a copy of which, I find, 
is in the Society’s Library. 

Khairuddin was born December, 1751. The TazMratul 7 Ulamd , 
the latest of those of his works which are known to me, was written 
in A. H. 1216, or A. D. 1801. 

His works deserve the attention of all who wish critically to 
stndy the times of the decline and fall of the Mtighul empire and 
the early period of the E. I. Company. 

The best thanks of the Society are due to Dr. W. Oldham for his 
valuable present. 

The following gentlemen duly proposed and seconded at the last 
Meeting were balloted for and elected Ordinary Members — 

E. Lethbridge, Esq., M. A. 

A. B. Miller, Esq. 

The following gentlemen are candidates for ballot at the August 
Meeting — 

B. H. Wilson, Esq., 0. S., and A. M. Broadly, Esq., 0. S., pro- 
posed by W. W. Hunter, Esq., LL.D., C. S., seconded by the 
Hon’ble J. B. Phear. 

The President on the part of the Council reported that a donation 
of Rupees one thousand had been received by the Society through 
the Government of Bengal from the Kundu family of Dacca, in aid 
of the annual grant made to the Society by the Government for the 
conservation and cataloguing of Sanscrit MSS. in India. 

The President was sure that the Society in undertaking at the re- 
quest of Government to dispose of the Rs. 1,000 according to the in- 
' tention of the donors, would recognize the high motives, which had 
led these gentlemen to make so handsome a donation for public pur- 
poses. He trusted that this honorable example would not be lost, 
and that the Kundu family might be able to boast of a long list of 
imitators. 

The President then proposed a vote of thanks to the donors, which 
was carried unanimously. 
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The President, in the capacity of Chairman of the Grote Portrait 
Fund Committee, then stated that he had been directed by the 
Committee to offer the Portrait of Mr. A. Grote to the Asiatic Society 
for its acceptance, upon condition that the picture be hung in the 
meeting-room of the Society. The likeness was unmistakeable. 
It almost brought back their old friend into their midst again. 
No place could be so fitting for the reception of the picture, as the 
walls of the room in which Mr. Grote had so long and so ably pre- 
sided over their Councils. 

Mr. Woodrow said : — u I have been asked to respond to the 
offer, probably because I am the oldest member of the Society present. 
It is more than twenty years ago that I was admitted a member of 
this Society, and so far as I can judge, no Calcutta member labour- 
ed throughout this time more steadily and continuously than did 
Mr. Grote for the good of the Society. Whether as member, office- 
bearer, or President, Mr. Grote’s labours were unwearied. As Pre- 
sident, his office was no sinecure. I have often wondered at the 
patience and courtesy he shewed. Through his wide eoi*respon- 
dence with Mends in all parts of India, he was able to bring before 
every meeting some interesting information that he had himself 
obtained. The Asiatic Society will accept with sincere thanks the 
portrait of Mr. Grote, one of its most valued Mends.” 

The juoposal to accept the offer was carried with applause ; and 
the President pointed out a position in which the picture might 
advantageously be hung. 

The President then exhibited a stone implement brought by 
Mr. W. Theobald from Prome. 

Mr. Theobald said — 

The Celt exhibited this evening, is remarkable for its size, which 
though not greater or even ecxual to many Indian Celts, is greater 
than that of any Celt which has hitherto been found in Birmah, 
with a single exception I shall presently advert to. Its general 
type is that of the Birmese Celt, the cutting edge being formed by 
grinding down one side only (as in a plane), whilst all Indian 
Celts are, I believe, formed by grinding or chipping away both sur- 
faces, so as to produce the ordinary form of a cutting edge (as in an 
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axe). It differs, however, from most Eirmese celts which have come 
under my observation, in wanting the shoulders generally present, 
and in being made of a somewhat unusual material, a hard tough 
argillaceous sandstone, almost conglomeratic in structure. The Celt 
was picked up in the b^d of a stream in my presence some 35 miles 
N. W. of Prome, and a very similar rock to that of which it is fa- 
shioned, is met with in the neighbourhood. 

Its extreme length is 7£ inches. 

Width at top, 2 ,, 

,, at bottom, 4& „ (making a little allowance 

for rolled corners). Average thickness a trifle over 1 inch. 

The form of this Celt, that is, the absence of shoulders, and its 
great size and weight, incline me to think that it was used in the 
hand and not fixed in any handle, as was almost certainly the case 
with the smaller ones. 

The only other Eirmese Celt approaching this in size was one 
purchased by me in the Prome District some years ago. It was of 
basalt,' well smoothed, much longer and narrower than the present 
one, and with the cutting edge ground into a curved not a straight 
line. It was figured in the Plate of stone weapons from Eirmah, Pro- 
ceeding, A. S. July, 1869, PL III. fig. l-la, and is precisely similar 
in general proportions and type to a celt in the Christy collection, 
labelled “ from Sumatra.” 

The following table will exhibit the contrast between the pre- 
sent Celt and the ordinary forms met with in Eirmah The Celts 
themselves can be seen and studied in the Geological Museum, 
where they are now displayed in connexion with a fine series from 
India. 
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No. 1. Largo Celt. Exhibited, 

2. Largest Celt of ordinary type (flat) . 

3. Smaller do. do. (do.). 

4. Ordinary do. (high shouldered type). 

5. Smallest do. (do.). 

6. Chisel (figured A. S. Proceedings, July, 1869. Plate III. 

[Pig. 2 -2a.) 

The following letter was read — • 

From Mr. E. K. Steel to W. T, JBlanford , Esq., dated, Revenue 
Survey Gamp, Suddia (Assam), April llth, 1870. 

4 Knowing the interest you take in such matters, I send you a 
few notes of an earthquake felt here to-day. If it has been felt 
with violence in Calcutta and neighbourhood, which I doubt 
from the direction of the wave, it may be of interest to learn that it 
extended as far as here, especially as I have the exact time, taken by 
observation of the time on purpose. Our Longitude is nearly 96°, our 
Latitude 27° 52 Calcutta Longitude is 88° 25 f , Latitude 22° 33 7 - 
The difference of time will be about 32 minutes or less ; this I 
have not subtracted from the times in the following record. I regret 
that I had no barometer the time, as we had a rare wind, easterly, 
the direction from which the wave came, and which rose suddenly 
after the shocks, died away soon after, and then was renewed for 
four hours again. 

April, llth. 10. 49 a. m., three moderate shocks rapidly succeed- 
ing one another, 2 sec. interval about. 

10.51. Got up a 6 in, Theodolite. Lower level E. and W,, upper 
N. and S. Direction of wave from E. to W., plainly evident, Con- 
tinued wave motion, every 3 or 4 sec., until 

10.59, when it became slighter and oscillation slower. 

11.04. Still slighter and slower. 

11.09. Scarcely perceptible and ceased. 

Wind at first moderate and easterly, rose rapidly. Duo east. 

Weather fine, a few clouds. Sunny. 

Thermo. 75°, at 11 a. m. 

12 a, m., wind moderated a little, though it afterwards increased 
a good deal and died away at sunset. 
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There was no noticeable rise or fall in the water of the river Brah- 
mapootra, 20 yards from my office. Mon bathing in it, did not notice 
the shock, though all on land did. 

Animals did not seem to notice it. Office clock placed nearly east 
and west, did not stop. 5 

In reference to Mr. Steel 5 s letter, the President remarked that 
the writer seemed to speak very positively with regard to the 
direction of the vibration. It would be well to know in what mode 
Mr. Steele ascertained this, for it was certainly matter most diffi- 
cult of direct observation. Probably a pool of water by the wave 
oscillation of its surface afforded the most obvious and distinct in- 
dication of the direction of the disturbance ,* but he (the President) 
could say, from his own experience, that even when the waves wero 
large and well marked, it was not easy to form a very definite con- 
clusion on the point by the aid of this phenomenon. He would be 
disposed to imagine that observations of rock masses, however exten- 
sive, would fail to give any certain result. Perhaps a view from a 
height upon a generally level mass of forest foliage would be more 
successful. 

Mr. Westland mentioned that in one instance he had been oasily 
able to detect the direction of the earthquake wave by the violent 
oscillations of a single tree ; but the President pointed out that pro- 
bably it was only one component of the tree’s motion which would 
be thus observed, namely that at right angles to the line joining 
the spectator and the tree. 

The following papers were read — 

I . — On the Normal Uainfall of Bengal — By H. F. Blanfoed, 
Esq., F. a S. 

Mr . Blanford read his paper, which will shortly appear in No* 
III., of Part II, of the Journal. 

After a few words on the interesting nature of Mr. Blanford’s 
inquiries, the President said it seemed to him that the paper just 
read, condensed itself into the statement of a law something as 
follows, namely, that in monsoon rains with continuity of the same 
conditions of earth surface, the rainfall diminished gradually from 
windward to leeward ; for instance in the delta of Bengal, the rain- 
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fall diminished from a maximum along the line of sea coast to a 
minimum at the foot of the Hills ; and again the rainfall diminish- 
ed from another maximum at the first crest of the Hills to a small- 
er amount further in upon the corresponding plateau. And it was 
easy to see why this should be so ; the vapour-bearing air masses 
continually parted with their freight as they went on, and so less 
and less rain was the result, until some new element was introduced 
into the conditions which had the effect of increasing the degree 
of saturation. At the Hills this was brought about by a simple 
mechanical process ; the advancing stream of air and vapour under 
the influence of its own velocity, and the pressure from behind glid- 
ed up the escarpment, and was thus with comparative suddenness 
carried to an elevation, which at once gave rise to very great rari- 
faction and consequent disappearance of heat. Also the low tem- 
perature of mountain surfaces maintained by active radiation con- 
. duced to the same end. In this way, the charge of vapour in the 
air brought up from below became excessive in relation to the heat 
available for the purposes of maintaining it in a state of suspension 
and large quantities were precipitated. He did not know whether 
the great rainfall along the coast line had been ascertained to be a 
true maximum or not. It would not be easy to make very accurate 
observations on the amount of rainfall at sea : but he was prepared 
to learn that this rainfall was really a maximum, and if so, he was 
inclined to attribute it to a cause in some sense the reverse of that 
which effected the saturation at the mountain top, i, an increase 
in the quantity of vajoour instead of a diminution of the tempera- 
ture. Having regard to the fact that the delta was literally sown 
with shallow tanks, khals, and pieces of water of every sort and 
size, he thought it very possible that the surface soil heated by a 
tropical sun might, under these circumstances, yield a more plen- 
tiful supply of vapour than the sea itself. In truth this arrangement 
of land and water bore no slight resemblance to the general form of 
contrivances for multiplying the heating surface for the generation' 
of steam in boilers. 

*With regard to the occurrence of a rise in the barometer at 
Oherrapoonji immediately before a heavy fall of the monsoon 
raw, this might be caused by increase in the yap our- flow from. 
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below ending in a downfall of rain, but until actual precipitation 
took place, simply effecting an augmentation of the material of 
the superincumbent atmosphere. It might be likened to the in- 
crease of depth in a stream of water caused by increase of supply 
from its source. If this were so, the like phenomenon ought to 
be observed on similar sites, such for instance along the Western 
Ghats. 

Mr. W. G. Willson said, — With reference to the observed rise 
in the- barometer at Cherrapoonjee before rainfall, I would remark 
that, as the same phenomenon has not been noticed at other Hill 
stations, it can hardly be explained by any increase of pressure 
which might be caused by the vertical displacements of the aerial 
currents as they are forced upwards, coming in contact with the 
sloping sides of the mountains. 

Nor does it seem probable, d priori, that the forcing of masses 
of air over an elevated region would increase the atmospheric pres- 
sure, in that region, above its normal condition ; since the equili- 
brium could be maintained by tho lateral distribution of what 
otherwise might cause an excess of atmosphere. 

We will probably have to look for the explanation of the pheno- 
menon of the increase of atmospheric pressure before rain (if such 
be the case) in the same local configuration which causes the 
enormous rainfall for which Oherrapoonjee is celebrated. 

As I understand, Oherrapoonjee is situated at the head, or focus, 
of a system of valleys, wide at their entrances, but nan-owing up 
aud converging as they approach their common focus. 

The prevailing winds force atmospheric masses up the sides of 
these valleys. These masses are horizontally compressed as they 
are forced, from the much wider, to the narrower limits converging 
to Chorvapoonjee. 

It is possible that this horizontal compression alone may be suffi- 
cient to saturate the region about Oherrapoonjee, and thus be a 
cause of excessive rainfall, as well as increased atmospheric pres- 
sure before rain. 

Dr, Oldham said, h& thought the peculiarity of position of Olierra- 
poonjee, and the effect which this had on the fall of rain there and 
on tho atmospheric pressure, had scarcely been fully appreciated. 
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The station of Oherra was not only, as it had been described, placed 
not far from the southern face of a range of hills, which rise near- 
ly perpendicularly from the plain of Sylhet, the face of the scarp 
being nearly at right angles to the prevailing winds, but it was 
also encompassed on either side by huge glens or valleys which 
have been cut down to the depth of several thousand feet, and 
which extend from the plains well into the hills, and curving round 
on either side, leave but a very limited area between. Now not 
only was the surcharged atmosphere which had floated over the 
plains driven by the prevailing winds against the face of the hills, 
but it was also driven up these gorges or glens, and the various 
currents of saturated air met just over the station of Oherra. Bol- 
ling up from either side the thick fog-like mist meets in a dense 
mass above the station, and as he had expressed it some sixteen 
years since, the saturated sponge, as it were, was suddenly squeezed, 
and the moisture which it previously held, deposited. This also 
readily accounts for the greater atmospheric pressure at these times. 

II. — Notes on Samarkand. By Moxsn. de Khaxikoe. (From the 
Russian.) Communicated by T. 0 . Eoesyth, Esq. 

(Extract,) 

-Twenty-six years ago on the T a j September, 1841, I saw for the 
first time the celebrated capital of Timurlang from an elevated spot 
on the road leading from Bukhara to Samarkand, where I arrived 
exhausted by the heat and covered with dust. 

Yast ruins scattered over the country immediately surrounding 
the city, plainly indicated that its glory had passed away. Never- 
theless in spite of its decrepit state, it presented an imposing aspect 
when viewed from a distance. I must confess that the pleasure 
with which I contemplated the landscape, was considerably enhan- 
ced by the recollection, that since the 8th September, 1404, the day 
on which Gonzales Clavijo, Ambassador of Henry III. of Castile, 
entered Samarkand, no European had penetrated that celebrated 
town. 

About three o’clock, I was informed that* Ibrahim Dddkhwab , 
the governor of Samarkand, had sent his horses and farrashes, and. 
wished to see me. 
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His Sepoy guard was ranged in two lines under tlie deep dark 
gateway of Ms castle, dressed in loose gowns and pointed cloth 
lints bordered witli sheepskin, Their equipments were as varied 
as they were fantastical ; one could imagine they had been armed 
for the occasion with weapons borrowed from some Museum of 
the Middle Ages. There were guns, spears, clubs, axes, and even 
bows, and quivers full of arrows. After crossing one or two courts,- 
we entered a vaulted passage, also filled with soldiers. It termi- 
nated iu a large court with a fountain in the centre, and a spacious 
Akodn , or roof, supported with wooden pillars. 

Ibrahim Dadkhwah was not there, but I had scarcely seated my- 
self on* a small carpet spread for me, when he appeared and sat 
dowu on a cusMon- in the middle of the Aiw&n. Seeing that my 
place was so far removed from the governor’s, I rose and heedless 
of Chauri. agas! ? s frantic signals, seated myself within half a yard 
of him. 

This conduct-, which the Bukharis evidently considered very hold, 
made a different impression on the old Uzhak with whom my 
business was ; for he addressed me very cordially in the Tartar 
language. 

The day following, which, in accordance with some foolish point 
of BukMrian etiquette, I was obliged to spend at home, that I 
might rest from the fatigues of the journey, a numerous party 
came to visit' me. They were natives of Marw, and therefore 
descendants of the inhabitants of that town who, in the reigns 
of Sh£h Mur&d and his son- Amir Haidar, had been carried 
away by force and settled in Samarqand. They brought me 
quantities of peaches, and received in exchange several yards of 
cloth and a few tangas 7 the small silver coin of the country worth 
about ten pence. I gathered from their conversation that they 
were hitter, though secret, enemies of the Bukharian govern- 
ment. The invasion of Nadir Sh&h and the conquest of Bukhara 
by the Persians had made a deep impression on their memories, 
and they still cherished a firm hope of one day seeing- a repetition 
of those events, the more so as they can foresee no better termina- 
tion of their sufferings. This leads me to think that although the 
present generation was born on the soil of Bukhara, and is obliged 
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to profess the Sunni religion, yet tlie greater portion remained Shi- 
J ahs at heart, and tins of course was an additional cause of hatred 
towards their oppressors. 

I was informed by my visitors as well ashy ray host, who seemed 
to be thoroughly acquainted with the statistics of the district, 
that Samarkand comprises, under the present governor, five tumans. 
or cantons, yielding on an average 70,000 batwans of corn of 
various sorts, that is to say, about 9,168,320 kilogr., of grain,, 
of which 30 per cent., or about 2,750,000 kilogr., are levied by 
the government as hJiiraf , or land tax. On every field of corn of one 
- * tanlb,’ equal to 3,098 hectares, the government levies a tax of 1& 
irngas or francs, and 6 tangas for each tanab sown with grass. This 
revenue ought to suffice the governor fo'r his own subsistence \ for 
the pay of his servants and officers, and for the wages and support 
of 250 nauhtvs , or sepoys, that form the garrison of the province in 
time of peace. The rest is sent to the Amir as 4 peshkash 3 or 
present for the New Year’s day on the 21st of March. Bor instance, 
in 1841, he sent the sum of 150,000 tangas by his son to Bukhari 
This does not include the revenue which is sent direct to Bukhara to. 
the Zakltchi B&shi, an official totally independent of the governor. 
The tax levied on the flocks of sheep, comes under a different, 
administration and is brought to the Amir every spring, by offi- 
cers specially employed for the I could not gain exact 

information as to the value of these two last duties j but the customs, 
of Samarkand can yield but an inconsiderable sum ; for the duties, 
are only levied on caravans from I£okan and Bukhara. 

On the 4th, 5th, and 7th of September, I visited all the objects of 
interest in Samarkand, of which there are but few ; but before 
describing them, I must say a few words about the town in general.. 
The topographer, Yakovlef, who accompanied Messrs. Lehman and 
Bogoslofski, has drawn np a plan of Samarkand, which I have en~ 
m dosed in my description of the Khanit of Bukhari, published in 
1843, 

The wall of the town was in very good condition, when I visited 
it. The whole forms an almost perfect square, or rather trapezium 
for the northern side is longer than the others. The most irregu- 
Jar wall is that on the west, where the fort projects. This wall 
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corresponds exactly with that of Bukhard in height and in thick- 
ness, as well as in its battlements and turrets. It is 13 kilometres, 
819 metres, in circumference, and encloses a space of 2533 J tan&bs. 

Samarkand is therefore larger than Bukhari by 500 tan&bs. 
This is occasioned by the number of gardens ; for, in point of popula- 
tion, it is decidedly inferior to the latter town. The inhabitants 
*are reckoned at from 30,000 to 35,000 souls. The outer wall has 
six gates. On the western side, it has but one gate, the Darwdmh x 
Bukhara ; there is also one on the eastern side called QalandarKMni. 
The south and north sides, have each two gates ; those in the for- 
mer are called Paikobdk [KaiquMd f] and D. Gbih i Zindah ; the 
others D. Sozan-gir&nx and D, Khwajali Ahrar. The last takes its 
name from the venerable saint of Samarkand, who is buried close to 
this gate. The ruins which surround the town lead one to suppose that 
it was formally of much greater importance than it is at present, or 
when it was rebuilt after one of its numerous catastrophies, it must 
have been enlarged towards the south-east. The ground to the 
West, more especially that northwards of the wall, which hears 
the name of Gab ah Afxasiab is more thickly covered with ruins 
than the rest. This, however, cannot have taken place very recent- 
ly. Since the time of Timur, his ancient capital has not altered 
in form. One thing is certain that in the height of its prosperity, 
the environs of Samarqand were in a much better state of cultiva- 
tion than they are now, and vestiges of gardens still remain where, 
by Timur’s order, his wives entertained Olavijo so magnificently* 
The town is supplied with water by three rivulets descending from 
tho northern declivity of Mount Azalyk. The first enters Samar- 
kand a little to the eastwards of the Khwajah Ahrar gate; having 
skirted the eastern and northern sides of the Port, it leaves the 
town and -waters the fields to the north of the Bukharian road. 
The second water-course entering the town near the gate of 
gozan-girani quits it on the eastern side and unites with the 
third which skirts the same sides, both together flowing into the 
Ab i Mashhad, as the people call it. This stream washes the base 
of the northern wall of the town. Such an abundance of water 
admits of every house being -well supplied, and contributes greatly 
to the salubrity of the town. 
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M. Struve, in our Geographical Report on Central Asia, fixes the. 
latitude of Samarkand at 39° 38' 45 ", and its longitude 64° 38' 12", E,- 
of Paris. 

Ill , — Notes on a Trip across the Pathol Range* from Assam to the 
JXoolcoong Valley. — By H. L. Jenkins, Esq. 

Last year I was unable to get beyond the ISTongyang Lake, part-' 
ly from want of provisions, and partly owing to my having started 
late in the season, the Singfoos were too busy reaping their crops 
to accompany me. I attempted to start much earlier this season 
with my friend,. Mr. A. J. Peal ; but some of the Singfoos who had 
agreed to show the road were unfortunately detained by a lawsuit.- 
Waiting for thorn, we lost several days, and ultimately did not leave 
the last village on the Namroop till the 6th December. Following 
the path described last year up the Namroop river, and then up- 
the Nambong and Nunkee streams, we reached the summit of the 
Patkoi about 2 o’clock on the 8th December. To our great disap- 
pointment on examining the barometer we found it broken and 
useless. Water boiled at a temperature of 208, giving, an altitude 
of about 2,140 feet. The air was very clear,, and it was plain to 
see that the Patkoi, which is here only a single- ridge-y could he » 
crossed five or six hundred feet lower by making a slight bend to 
the westward of the present path. That night we descended aomo 
three or four hunched feet and camped- near a- small, spring oil 
water. 

Continuing the descent very gradually the- next day in- an easter- 
ly direction we crossed the stream from the Nongyang Lake about 
noon, and then ascended the Digooni hill and stopped at the. first- 
water we could find on its eastern slope. We estimated, the dis- 
tance travelled that day at fifteen miles. The path lay through 
thick forest ; we lost it several times during the clay,, and were <jj 3 - 
ligecl to halt whilst the Singfoos dispersed themselves in all direc- 
tions to find it. 

Early on the following day we came on a small stream, also- 
called Digoora, and went down its bed, for some hours occasionally 

# Por a Map vide- Mr. Jenkins’ first paper published in Proceedings Asiatic 
Society, Bengal, for 1869, pp. 67 to 74 Thu Kditou, 
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skirting the water through dense wet jungle. About noon we 
struck off from the right bank oyer a low hill to the Loglai, a 
shallow but very rapid stream about eighty yards broad. It seem- 
ed advisable to camp early, in order to construct better shelter than 
usual, as rain threatened ; so we halted for the night on the sand 
on the bank of the Loglai about half a mile below a large poong? 
or salt-ooze. Distance this day about ten miles. 

During the whole of the next day our course lay down the bed 
of the Loglai, and we made very slow progress at first over the 
enormous boulders and rocks of sandstone ; but the river became 
larger as we advanced, receiving much additional water from 
numerous small streams flowing into it on either side. Towards 
evening large rocks and boulders were less frequently met with, and 
we got on faster over the sand and shingle ; we stopped at the 
month of a little stream called Kysoo, having travolled eleven or 
twelve miles. Here the Loglai is navigable for canoes, and the 
extreme width of its bed exceeds a hundred yards. 

On the 1 2th leaving the Loglai we ascended the Kysoo for two 
hours, then crossing a low hill came on the Namlip, a stream similar 
to the Kysoo, and travelled down its bed till evening, camping on its 
bank* Distance about sixteen miles. The path during the whole 
day was good. The beds of both streams are composed of shingle 
and gravel with few large rocks. The forest, as on the Assam side, 
is composed of very large trees, and the undergrowth of jungle is 
impenetrably thick. 

On the morning of the 1 3th, we found there was barely rice 
enough in the camp to give each man one meal, so it was necessary 
to force the pace, in order to get into a village as soon as possible. 

following the Namlip for about an hour w r e reached its conflu- 
ence with the Yoongsoom, a stream of the same size. For four 
hqj^ps the path led up the Yoongsoom, occasionally skirting the 
water through very heavy and extremely wet jungle until that 
stream became so small as to be untraeeable, when crossing a piece 
of high lying forest laud we came on the Yoongmoi, a somewhat 
larger stream than either of the two former. About hvo hours’ 
walk down the bed of the Yoongmoi brought us to the Namyoong, 
a river not much inferior in size to the Loglai, but deeper and less 
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rapid. We lield on our way up this river until it became dusk 
when we were glad to learn that the- INTamyoong village was close 
at hand. Our guides told us that it would be highly improper for 
a party of strangers to enter a village after night-fall, so we camp- 
ed oh the sand on the bank of the Namyoong and sent off two men 
to the village for food. In about an hour the men returned bring- 
ing with them a good supply of rice and some fish, and they also 
brought us back our money. On hearing of our necessity, the 
people of the village had gone round from house to house collect- 
ing rice, and with the contributions they sent a message to say that 
they were not jackals but human beings, and could take no pay- 
ment from hungry travellers. The Grham, or Chief, sent us an invi- 
tation to enter his village in the morning. Distance this day about 
twenty-four miles. 

On the 14tli, we went up the river to the Namyoong village, 
about a mile above our encampment. This was the ninth day since 
we left the last Assam village, and during this time we had seen 
no cultivation, not even a bit of clearance, and the sight of the 
large open rice-fields gave us no small pleasure. Making our en- 
campment on the side of the river opposite to the village, we wore 
soon surrounded by the inhabitants, about two hundred in all. 
They brought presents of fowls, rice, eggs, fish. It is the Singfoo 
custom to present a guest with food as soon as he enters the house, 
and the Gham’s wife brought us a small quantity of cooked rice 
neatly tied up in plantain leaves and some “ Sahoo,” a sort of 
whiskey distilled from rice. This spirit was very acceptable, as 
our own stock was nearly exhausted. It is very strong, and not 
unpalatable when one becomes used to it. 

The Gham, whose name is Ningroo Menoh, was very civil, and 
told us to apply to him for everything we wanted. After chatting 
some time, he told us that a messenger had arrived with a letteigfor 
us from the Chiefs of the large Singfoo village on the Denai, and 
he was good enough to say that the letter should be delivered the 
next day. We asked for the letter, and to see the messenger at 
once,, but were gravely reproved for wishing to transact business on 
the very first day of our arrival ; and as our own Singfoos agreed 
that our request was most unceremonious, we were obliged to ap- 
pear contented. 
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Early the next morning we made enquiry for the letter, but 
were again told that our haste was ill-mannered. “ The Gham,” 
they said, “ eats first, and after that he is at liberty to pay atten- 
tion to matters of less importance.” About noon we obtained pos- 
session of the letter, which was written in Shan, the Singfoos 
having no written character of their own. A Kamptee boy, who 
came with us from Assam, read out the contents, of which the fol- 
lowing is a translation : — 

“ Sibbom Ghaut and Seroj Gham having consulted all the other 
Ghams send this. Jenkins Sahib is not permitted to visit our vil- 
lages. No European has ever come this way. If the Sahib wishes 
to see our country, he should come through Burro. ah. The Ghams 
will not allow him to come hy the Patkoi. He must return,” — By 
Legandoi messenger. 

Ningroo Menoh then handed us another slip of paper conveying 
to him the following instructions : — 

To Nrsraitoo Menoh. 

a Detain the Sahib at your village till you hear from us. If you 
are unable to detain him or turn him back, send us a message, 
and let your messenger travel day and night.” Prom Sibbom and 
Seroj Ghams. 

On questioning Legandoi, the bearer of these letters, he at first 
laid the whole blame on the Burmese Woon or Governor of 
Magong, who, it appears, though he does not attempt to govern 
the Singfoos, is supposed to exercise political control over them to 
a certain extent. It would seem, however, that the influence this 
officer possesses in Hookoong at present is little more than nomi- 
nal ; for the messenger explained that when the Ghams are agreed 
amongst themselves as to any particular line of conduct, they ig- 
nore the existence of the Woon. Burmese authority, he toy us, 
maintained by the excitement of dissensions amongst the 
different clans — no single Chief who has any cause of disagreement 
with his neighbours dares incur the displeasure of the Woon, lest 
the Chiefs with whom he is at variance should be invited to burn 
and plunder his village. 

Whatever the cause may be, it is certain that the Burmese are 
heartily detested by the Singfoos. 
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As our Assam Singfoos refused to go on "with us until tlie prohi- 
bition was removed, we determined to send a remonstrance and to 
wait in the neighbourhood of Namyoong for a reply. 

We wrote to the Ghams of the Denai villages, that we considered 
it hard to be detained, reminding them that their people had full 
liberty to go into Assam whenever they please, and that their tra- 
ders travelled all over Upper Assam unmolested, and we begged 
them to give us permission to go forward and see them. 

On the morning of the 16th we sent off three of our own people 
with Ningroo Doo, the younger brother of Ningroo Menoh, with our 
letter and with presents for Sibbom Seroj and four other Ghams of 
note. 

We received no reply till the 25th when Ningroo Doo returned. 
He told us that the Ghams after much discussion had not come to 
any agreement up to the time of his leaving them as to whether we 
should be allowed to go forward or not, and that, as the small-pox 
had broken out in some of their villages, the people were averse to 
any travellers being allowed to move about, wishing to prevent the 
disease from spreading ; he had returned to let us know that there 
was little probability of our being allowed to go on immediately. 
It was hardly to be expected, perhaps, that isolated tribes like the 
Singfoos unaccustomed to European visitors would give up their 
seclusiveness at the first call without some hesitation ; but we had 
lost so much time at the commencement of the journey that neither 
of us could afford to wait longer, especially as the chance of being 
allowed to proceed on a very early day seemed to be small. 

So on the 26 th we commenced our return journey through the 
Mosang Naga country, as we wished to examine the pass by which 
Griffith, and Bayfield crossed the Patlcoi in 1837. 

Thjs route has already been fully described by Griffith, so it does 
not seem necessary to say much regarding it. There are four steep 
ridges crossed by this path rising 3,000 to 4,000 feet, besides the 
main range itself, on which we boiled water at a temperature of 
202, the temperature of the air at the time being 63, giving an al- 
titude of about 5,500 feet above the sea level It is much to be 
regretted that Griffith chanced to take this route ; for it is doubt- 
less owing to his description that a general impression has arisen 
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that the Patkoi Range is a formidable barrier erected by nature to 
prevent communication between India and the countries lying to 
the east. 

Whilst at Namyoong village, which he found from observation 
to be about 26.30 lat., we had several opportunities of conversing 
with the people of the Meeroo tribe who inhabit the mountain 
range to the east between Hookoong and the Irrawaddy. 

Prom the description given by the Meeroos there would appear 
to be several passes of no great elevation through this range. The 
Meeroos wear Chinese ornaments, and bring articles of Chinese 
manufacture to Hookoong for sale. Besides these ornaments and 
their pipes we noticed earthenware cups, copper cooking vessels, 
wrought-iron ploughshares, and cast-iron pans, all undoubtedly of 
Chinese make. Neither the Singfoos nor the Meeroos make any 
use of copper as a circulating medium. In the larger transactions 
they use lumps of silver obtained from Yunan and from the Shans 
of about half a pound weight, and these lumps are unhesitatingly 
chopped into small pieces and weighed out when it is requisite to 
measure the price of articles of small value. They have some 
rupees in circulation, but these coins are looked on with suspicion 
on account of the impurity of the silver. The dearness of salt was 
most remarkable. A coarse black salt was selling at about the 
rate of a shilling a pound. We met with several people who had 
traded in the Pansee country, and one of the routes they described 
strikes the Irrawaddy at Mainlah, a large Shan village, situated 
on the left bank of the Phoongmai at its confluence with the 
Irrawaddy. 

In a little maj) attached to Dr. Clement Williams’s hook on 
Upper Burmah, Mainlah is placed at the mouth of a large river in 
lat. 26, or about 130 miles above Bhamo. 

Pr. Williams does not give the name of this river ; but it is well 
known to the Singfoos and Meeroos as the Phoongmai Klxa. 

We were informed that a man carrying a" load could reach the 
nearest Pansee villages from Mainlah in two days’ march. 

The Singfoos divide the Chinese into two classes — those who eat 
pork, and those who do not eat pork. The pork-eaters, they said, 
used formerly to come down the Phoongmai in great numbers and 
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cross to Hookoong for jade and amber, but of late years, owing 
to war between tlxe two classes, tlie trade lias been restricted to 
the abstainers from pork. It is to be remembered that the route 
across the Patkoi by the Nongyang Lake is no new scheme now 
brought to notice for the first time. Thirty-fire years ago, atten- 
tion was directed to this same route by Captain Charlton, then 
co mm anding the troops on this frontier, who is known to fame as 
the first man to discover the tea plant in British India. Captain 
Charlton writes — his letter will he found in the Journal of the Asia- 
tic Society for January 1835 — “ What a pity there is no means of 
communication between Suddya and Yunnan. A good land road, 
and there are no natural obstacles of any consequence to prevent it, 
would afford an outlet for British merchandise into the very heart 
of China.” As the Singfoos of Hookoong trade with Yunan and 
with Assam, it cannot he disputed that Cajitain Charlton was right 
in asserting that no physical obstacle exists to prevent a thorough- 
fare from being established the whole way. 

It has been urged with some plausibility that the Singfoos are so 
poor and so simple in their habits, that they do not want better 
communication with other countries, because they could reap no 
benefit from freer intercourse. It is true that their wants are few ; 
but some of these wants are very ill-supplied, as in the case of 
salt for instance, which is very had in quality and very dear through- 
out Hookoong ; besides, the bulk of the population engage in some 
kind of barter when not occupied in cultivating, and a people of 
this kind would not he likely to oppose the opening of a road, 
because they are capable of seeing that the measure would prove to 
their advantage. 

But whilst the people themselves may he trusted not to oppose 
their own interests, it must he admitted that some difficulty lies in 
the fact that nearly all their Grimms are large slave-holders, and 
suffer heavily and constantly from the escape of their slaves across 
the border into British territory. All the Chiefs feel a great deal of 
irritation against us on account of the extreme abolitionist policy 
that has been adopted of late years. Still, considering the magni- 
tude of the question, it will hardly be said that the cost of indem- 
nifying a score or so of petty Chiefs for the loss of their slaves 
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would be a heavy impost, and it would seem to be no more than fair 
to give the Ghams the means of purchasing that amount of labour 
from their servants, which they have been accustomed to obtain by 
force, if we interfere to prevent the exaction. 

As there is now a British officer resident at Bhamo, it might be 
possible to send a party up the Irrawaddy to explore and make a 
rough survey of the river as far as Mainlah. In all probability, a 
party starting from Assam would be able to reach Mainlah ; for 
since we have returned, a letter has been received from the Donai 
Ghams, inviting us to meet them next year at Serojmo. 

Serojmo is said to be only six days from Mainlah. 

The 1 §th January , 1870. 

IV . — A Contribution to Malayan Ornithology . — By Du. P. Stoltozka. 

(Abstract. ) 

The paper contains notes on about one hundred species of birds 
which have been collected chiefly in the Wellesley Province, the 
country East of Penang Island. Although the geographical situation 
of this Province is intermediate between that of Malacca and Tenas- 
serim, the fauna bears a greater relation in identity of species 
to the former than to the latter. A number of the species 
recorded are also fouud at Malacca, Sumatra, and Java, and do not 
appear to extend further North ; others are also met with in the 
Tenasserim and Burmese Provinces ; and a few are common to 
India generally. In several cases intermediate forms between 
those occurring in Burma, or North Eastern India and those 
found on Sumatra, Java and the other islands have been noticed. 

Dr. Stoliczka drew the attention of the meeting to the marked 
difference whidh exists between the fauna of North Eastern 
India and Burma, and that of South-Western and Southern 
India, The former extends from the central Himalayas about 
Darjeeling through Assam, Cachar, Burma into the true Malayan 
Provinces, and is characterized by a very large number of peculiar 
Malayan types,* the latter has a strong admixture of African 
forms. The first appears to have travelled from South East 
towards North West and the other from South West towards North 
East, and both appeared to have been stopped in their further pro- 
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gross partially Tby tlie intervening Bengal Provinces which at the 
time of the migration were probably open sea, partially by the Hima- 
layan range in the North, though this could not have had formerly 
the gigantic dimension and altitude which it now possessed. In 
the South of India and on the Malabar coast Malayan species 
again occur. * 

Mr. W. T. Blanford endorsed the views expressed by Dr. 
Stoliezka, and mentioned some of the peculiar African types 
which are to be found in the fauna of Central India. He said a 
list of birds collected in a district West or South-West of Nagpur 
contains almost as many African types as it does of Indian. 

The reading of the following paper was postponed — 

On the Capture and Death of D dr d Sliikoh . — By H, Bloohmann, 
Esq., M. A, 

The receipt of the following communications was announced— 

L Qoncl Words and Phrases. — By Reverend I. Dawson, 
CMndwarah . 

2. Second List of Birds from the North- Pastern Frontier . — By 
Major H. H. Godwin-Austen, 

The meeting then broke up. 

Library. 

The following additions have been made to the Library since the 
last Meeting. 

Presentations. 

Names of Donors in Capitals. 

Proceedings of the Royal Society, Yol, XVIII, No. 118 . — The 
Royal Society of London, 

Report of the Committee of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, 
1869-70. — The Bengal Chamber of Commerce. 

Catalogus Musei Botanici Lugduno-Batavi, digessit E. A. Guil. 
Miquel. Pars Prima, Plora Japonica. — The University of Leyden* 

Annales Musei Botanici Lugduno-Batavi, edidit P. A. Guil. Mi- 
quel. Tom. IV, Paso. 6-10. — The University of Leyden. 

The Journal of the Chemical Society, for Pebruary, March, April, 
1870.— The Chemical Society of London. 
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Monatsbericht der KenigHeh-Preiissisehen Akademie der Wis- 
senschaften zu Berlin. January to April, 1870, — The Berlin 
Academy oe Sciences. 

Abkanclliingen der Koniglichen Akademie der Wissensehaften 
zu Berlin, 1867-68. The Konigl. Akademie dee 'Wissenschaf- 
teh, Beklih. 

Actes de L’Aeademie Imperial© des Sciences, Belles-Lettres et 
Arts de Bordeaux, 3 e Serie, 30° annee. — The Bordeaux Academy. 

Bollettino della Societa Geographies Italiana, Easeieolo 4°. — - 
The Italian Geographical Society. 

Schriften der Konigliclien Physikalish-QEkonomischen Gesell- 
schaft zu Konigsberg, 8th and 9th vols. — The Konigsberg Academy. 

Notes of a Visit to Gujrdt in December, 1869, by J. Burgess, 
M. R. A. S., P. R. G. S., — The Author. 

Prom Calcutta to London by the Suez Canal, by the Rev. C. H. 
Dali. — The Author. 

Baiwantnamah (Urdu MS.). — *W. Oldham Esq., LL. D., C. S. 

Report on Sanscrit MSS., submitted to the Goverment, by Raj en~ 
dralala Mitra. — The Author. 

Prabad Mala, or Bengali Proverbs in English. — Rev. J. Long. 

Professional Papers on Indian Engineering, May 1870 , — The 
Editor. 

Nushhah i dil-kushd , YoL I., by Janmejaya Mitra. — Babu 
Ra'jendrala'la Mitra. 

Records of the Geological Survey of India, Vol. III. Part II. — 
The Superintendent Geological Survey. 

Selections from the Records of the Government of India, Home 
Department, No. LXXIY. — The Govt, of Bengal, 

Selections from the Records of the Govt, of Oudh. — The same. 

Selections from the Records of Govt. N. W. Provinces, Yol, III., 
No. 2. — The same. 

Selections from the Records of the Govt, of the Panjab, No. YI. 
— The same. 

Selections from the Records of the Govt, of Madras, No. XI. 
— The same. 

Sections from the Records of the Bombay Govt., No, OXY. 
— The same. 
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Report of the Meteorological Reporter to the Government of 
Bengal, Meteorological Abstract for 1869. — The same. 

Sanitary Report for Oudh, 1868-G9. — Tiie same. 

Report of the Sanitary Administration of the Panjab, 1868, — 
The same. 

Report of the Police of the Lower Provinces of the Bengal Pre- 
sidency, for 1868, Yols, I. and II. — The same. 

Annual Report of the Madras Medical College, 1868-69. — The 

SAME. 

Report on Madras Civil Dispensaries, 1867. — The same. 

Report on Popular Education in the Panjab, for 1868-69. — The 
SAME. 

Report on the Administration of Civil J ustice in the Province of 
Oudh, 1868. — The same. 

Annual Report of Criminal and Civil Justice, Rangoon, 1868. — < 
Tiie same. 

Report on the Administration of Civil Justice, Panjab, 1868, — 
The same. 

Exchange, 

Nature, Nos. 27 — 31. 

Athenaeum for April, 1870. 

Purchase . 

The Annals and Magazine of Natural History, Nos. 28 — 30. — 
The London, Edinburgh, and Dublin Philosophical Magazine, Nos, 
261-262. — The Ibis, Vol. VI, Ho. 22. — Revue et Magasin de Zoo- 
logie, No. 3.~-Revuo des Deux Mondes, Avril, Mai. — The West- 
minster Review, April. — The Edinburgh Review, April. — The 
Quarterly Review, April. — The North British Review, April. — 
Oomptes Reudus, Nos. 13 — 16. — Exotic Butterflies, parts 73-74. — 
— Lemons sur la Physiologie, par H. Milne Edwards, Tom 9, 
part II. — Schmarda’s Neue Turbellarien, Kotatorien und Anneli- 
den, — The Classification of the Sciences, byH. Spencer. — Duncker, 
die Geschichte der Aider, — J enyns’ Observations in Natural 
History. — Johnston’s Chemistry of Common Life, 2 Yols. — The 
Year Book of Pacts, 1861, 1862,. 1864, 1867. — Intellectual Observer,. 
Yols. I— IX. and Nos. 43, 46, 48—51, 55—62, 64-70. 
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A meeting of the Society was held on Wednesday, the 3rd 
instant, at 9 p. m. 

The Hon ? ble J. B. Phear, President, in the chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The following gentlemen duly proposed and seconded at the 
last meeting were balloted for and elected Ordinary Members — 

R. H. Wilson, Esq.., 0. S. 

A. M. Broadley, Esq., 0. S. 

The following gentleman is a candidate for ballot at the Septem- 
ber meeting— 

R. F. St. A. St. John, Esq., Superintendent of North Arraean, 
Akyab, proposed by the IJon’ble J. B. Phear, seconded by H, 
Bloehmann, Esq. # 

The following gentleman has intimated his desire to withdraw 
from the Society — 

W. L. Willson, Esq. 

A letter from A. 0. Lyall, Esq., Commissioner of West Berar, 
forwarding copies of inscriptions found in the district, was laid 
on the table ( vide Proceedings for July). 

The following letter from Major F. W* Stubbs, enclosing a 
Sanscrit inscription and several drawings, was read — 

Attack, 20 ih Muy, 1870. 

“I send you drawings of an inscription and some curious rude 
carvings, both on rock, which I copied from the originals near 
this the other day. The Post Master here, Imam J AB, told me, 
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there was an inscription on a well of -which he had long heard, 
but had never seen ; so we made an expedition together on the 
10th instant, and visited the place. This yon will see by the 
sketch map I send, is not far off. We drove out a little beyond 
the old fort near Mala Manfur, where the Tahjfl used to be kept 
in the days of the Mugkuls, and the revenue realized. from the 
district (a much more fertile one than in the Sikh rule, or since) 
deposited. -Its name Jangdh is not found on any of the Government 
maps. From thence, we rode along a short cut towards fKamil- 
pur, leading for a distance up the bed of the Kaneyr river. 
About a couple of hundred yards off the road to the right, our 
guide stopped, and pointed to a small quartzite boulder imbedded 
in the ground close to a small depression, which he said had 
once been a well. The inscription is on a flat worn surface of 
the stone. Unfortunately a large part has been broken off from 
the corner, and more than half the first line, and part of the next 
three, are thus lost. I could not trace any mark of violence on the 
stone ; but the fracture must have been caused by violence. Along 
with a facsimile, I send a copy which I took in pencil, in order 
that you may compare both. The original rubbing I send in a 
second packet with some others. The letters appear to be of the 
ninth century. I hope the lost part will not prevent the general 
meaning from being read. r 

From thence the guide took us to another place, where he told 
us there was a rock carved all over with letters which no one could 
read. Going down the dry bed of the Kaneyr and a little way up 
that of a small confluent, we found a large block of reddish brown 
clay slate on a fiat, somewhat worn cleavage surface of which, about 
6 feet broad by 4J- deep, were a number of curious looking charac- 
ters, that at first puzzled me much. Without any order of posi- 
tion or regularity of shape, slightly indented with the blunt point 
of an instrument, rather than engraved on the rock and very 
time-worn, it was difficult to make out what it was that had been 
scratched upon the slate. With the aid of a slanting light, how- 
ever, I was able to recognize a stag, and soon the lines resolved 
themselves into a curious collection of animals with here and there 
something intended to represent a man. I send drawings of the 
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three plainest, as also the rubbings I took. In two of the latter 
which I have put down separately, I have marked in colour the 
animal intended to be represented, a cow and perhaps a doe-antelope. 
Having done this, you know all I do of these curious relics. There 
were no letters on the rock. I thought at first there were cer- 
tain Aryan characters, but closer examination showed nothing 
resembling a letter. There are no local traditions respecting 
either this or the well inscription ; but the place may yield some- 
thing else to further search. If so, I will try and get all I can. 

The colouring of the drawings is as rude as the carving of the 
original. It does not represent the colour of the rock which is a 
dark blue brown, tinged with red.” 

Babu B£jendralala Mitra said — 

“The letters of Major Stubbs’ inscription are unmistakeably 
Sanskrit, so is its language. In the first line, the words Sri Fish - 
nu are clearly legible.* The second I read pada pari patfaka, “ im- 
pression of the feet,” and the third, pakti prd bhuta Tcaustubha 
“jewels (named Jcaustubha) arranged in a line,” and infer therefrom 
that the monument was inscribed by some pious Hindu to record 
the dedication of a block containing an impression of Yishnu’s feet ; 
but a portion of the right hand side of the stone being broken 
and missing, I cannot be positive.” 

The following letter from H. Jakes Bailey, Esa., Zemindar of 
*' Khulna , Jessore , addressed to Heitry F. Blaotobd, Esq., was 

read 

Khulna , the 25th June , 1870. 

“ I have the honor to bring to your notice the occurrence in 
the Districts of Backergunge and Jessore, and even as far north 
as Furreedpore, I believe, periodically during the prevalence of the 

* Transcript of Major Stubfys* inscription in Deva Nag art. 

^tf ST * * * 

* * 

TjfawraTW * * 

SJ 

i * 
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S, W. monsoon and rainy season, of certain peculiar noises from tlie 
south, and south-east directions, or seaboard, resembling the report 
of cannons or loud explosions, usually heard distinctly after a heavy 
fall of rain, or cessation of a squall, generally whilst the tide is rising , 
and to solicit your being good enough to investigate this physical 
phenomenon, with the view of discovering the cause tfifereof, as 
there most decidedly exists a profound ignorance on the subject by 
the public at large, and more particularly as it may prove ol some 
interest to scientific research. ” 

“In the j Englishman Newspaper, a correspondent under the 
signature of Barisal, has lately noticed these singular noises, as you 
may have casually observed, with the avowed intention of obtain- 
ing an authoritative explanation of it ; but judging from the futile 
effects of numerous previous similar attempts, I do not think, he is 
likely to meet with better success, which is my only apology 
for troubling you on the subject, though it may be hardly needed, 
as I venture to think, you will be sufficiently interested in the en- 
quiry, to enter into it con amoreP * * * 

, In inviting discussion, the President remarked that the subject 
was not quite new to the Society. It was brought forward several 
years ago, and a paper upon it was to be found in a volume of the 
Journal to which his memory did not at the moment enable him to 
refer. The better opinion at that time appeared to be, that the 
sounds were attributable to breakers on the sea coast. Phenome- 
na of a similar kind, undoubtedly due to this cause, were met 
with elsewhere. In Devonshire and Cornwall, along the northern 
face of which at times a very heavy swell rolls in from the Atlantic, 
the booming of the surf is heard at considerable distances. 

Mr. Westland said : — 

“ As to the actual occurrence of these unexplained sounds, there 
can be no doubt ; they have been heard by very many persons and 
are perfectly well-known in those parts of country where they are 
heard. I have myself heard them, or at least have heard sounds 
agreeing in description with these “ Barisal guns,” to which I could 
not assign any known cause. About March 1865 , a paper was read 
before the Society, by Babu Gfour Das Bysack, in which he referred 
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to tlie sounds, and mentioned the theory of their being caused by 
surf breaking upon the shore of the sea, and he stated also that 
an expedition once started southwards to discover their origin, but 
after going a certain distance southwards, had to return. 

As for the origin of the sounds, which are heard forty or fifty 
miles from the seashore, it does not appear to me that any re- 
liable theory has been started. The opinion that they proceed 
from the operation of the sea and the rivers in the formation of 
islands, it is impossible to accept ; for if the process of island-for- 
mation had been going on so violently and so frequently as would 
be indicated by the nature, and frequency of occurrence of these 
sounds, the Bay of Bengal would have been by this time half-filled 
with islands.” 

Mr. Dali remarked that his attention was first called to these myste- 
rious sounds, during the month of September, twelve or fourteen 
years ago, at Eurreedpore. He did not hear them, but was made 
aware that the attention of the European residents there, had been 
drawn to them, and not a little effort made to discover their cause. 
The idea, that they were echoed surf sounds from a distant 
shore, was never named or thought of. They did not appear 
to come from the direction of the sea side ; which was also at too 
great a distance from Eurreedpore, to he looked to as the place for 
sounds, that answered rather to the loud discharges of artillery 
three or four miles away. Mr. Dali was at the time the gfest of 
Mr. Bavenshaw, (since made Commissioner of Cuttack), and he 
said that he had been occasionally awaked from a sound sleep, at 
midnight by these “ guns.” Such as he had heard, seemed to come 
from the east, and Mr. Bavenshaw had been told of a boating par- 
ty crossing the waters from Eurreedpore towards Dacca, who had 
first heard the “guns” in advance, and afterwards in their rear, 
westwards. Slight earthquake movements being by no means un- 
common throughout Lower Bengal, most thinkers thereabout were 
inclined to ascribe the sounds to explosive gases stirred by some 
sort of volcanic action, and escaping to the surface through the 
waters, which, at that season, flooded the country in every direc- 
tion, rendering the place of explosion difficult of observation by re- 
liable witnesses. Native observation of the disturbance of the 
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waters (if Mr. Dali remembered rightly) bad been occasionally 
reported, but hardly believed. The only other solution suggested 
at Furreedpore was, that the noises were caused by the falling in 
of large masses of earth from the sides of rivers which are every 
year changing their beds. The 11 guns” were heard, occasionally, 
in tolerably quick succession ; and sometimes three or four in the 
course of an hour ; and again weeks would pass without their being 
heard at all. But of this the speaker was not very definitely in- 
formed. Ho was sure that careful and intelligent observers, like 
Mr. Bavenshaw, would give the Society all they knew on the sub- 
ject if applied to by the Secretary. 

Mr. Blanford said, that to enable the meeting better to appre- 
ciate the nature of the phenomenon described by Mr. Eainey, and 
the explanations that had been hazarded respecting it, he would 
first read the brief notice of the Barisal guns that had already 
appeared in the pages of the Society’s Journal. After reading 
an extract from a paper by Babu G-our Das Bysack, published in 
Part 1 of the Journal for 1867, (Yol. XXXVI) he pointed out that 
of the causes suggested, one only could be considered a vera causa 
and worthy therefore of attention, viz. that suggested by Mr. Pellew 
in the extract he had read, and again this evening by the President 
of the Society. Subterranean and volcanic agencies, &c., in the 
absence of any corroborative evidence, must be classed with the 
* electricity 1 which, at the present day, is popularly appealed to, as the 
cause of every ill-understood phenomenon, precisely as * sulphur 1 
was appealed to in earlier times, under similar circumstances. A 
thick alluvial formation such as the Delta, would be but ill-fitted 
lor conveying a sound wave under any circumstances, and did any 
such sound as that described proceed from subterranean volcanic 
action, it is difficult to conceive that it should be unaccompanied by # 
any tremour of the ground. But none such is spoken of. 

The conditions under which the sounds were heard, were all such 
as to point to the breaking of the surf as their cause. They are 
hoard during the S.W. monsoon, especially in the lull after a 
squall when the surf therefore is highest. To clear up every 
supposed difficulty, much closer observation was doubtless re- 
quired, than had hitherto been given to the matter* But as far as 
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present evidence goes, the heating of the surf seems a probable 
cause, and it is the only definite cause that has been assigned. 

Mr. Westland said — “ I hardly venture to differ in opinion with 
Mr. Blanford on a matter of this nature, hut it seems to me that 
there is one very great difficulty in accepting the surf theory, which 
I shall try to explain. 

In the first place, it must be remembered that these sounds are 
heard some forty or fifty miles from the sea shore. This is a dis- 
tance over which the sound of cannon even rarely travels so as to 
be distinctly perceived, and even in the ease of accumulated dis- 
charges of cannon, such as in firing salutes, or in the case of a 
battle, the instances of their being heard over such long distances, 
are s uffi ciently rare to be regarded as unusual phenomena. Now in 
the case of these “Barisal Guns” the noises are heard not rarely, 
but frequently, over these long distances, and after forty or fifty 
miles travelling from the sea, if they really come thence, they are 
still sharp and well-heard sounds. If they are produced by the 
breaking of surf, it is clear that to produce a sound loud Enough 
to be heard so well over such a long distance, it will require, not 
the breaking of a wave at any one point, but the breaking of waves 
over a considerable extent of shore. 

It is possible to imagine a wave breaking simultaneously over a 
long line of shore, but unfortunately sound does not travel sinffih 
taneously. The travelling of sound is very slow indeed over such 
a long distance as forty miles, and the concussion produced by the 
breaking of one part of the wave would necessarily reach the obser- 
ver’s ear long before that produced by the breaking of another part ; 
the sound of this simultaneously breaking wave would, to the distant 
hearer, be scattered over a little space of time, and be therefore im- 
j| perceptible through its being so scattered. The sound as it is 
actually heard, however, is sufficiently sharp to be compared, as 
it is by every one, with that of a gun. 

It is not therefore by a simultaneously breaking wave, that the 
sound can be produced, but it can only be (on the wave-breaking 
hypothesis) by a number of .waves, or what is the same thing, 
different parts of the same wave, breaking at different parts of the 
coast, their moments of breaking being so arranged, that the sound 
starting at these different moments from these differently distant 
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points, will reach the observer’s ear at one instant of time, so that 
the concussions, though separately imperceptible, form, by their cu- 
mulative effect, a single perceptible concussion, producing the sound 
as of a gun. It is possible to imagine the occurrence, once in a 
way, of this exact arrangement of so many different waves, but it 
is a concurrent arrangement of so many elements as to form, even 
in a single occurrence, a wonderful coincidence. But that the same 
coincidence should occur, with respect to the same observer, over 
and over again at intervals of ten minutes or so, during a single 
night, is to me quite inconceivable ; and I cannot at present accept 
a theory which requires me to believe in the frequently repeated 
occurrence of such an extremely unlikely event. 

The chief argument in support of the surf theory, lies in the 
allegation that the sounds are heard most frequently in a lull fol- 
lowing a storm, when the waves might be expected to be loudest. 
But this is a fact somewhat vaguely stated, and without more 
extended and more exact observation, it cannot be accepted as the 
basis of any conclusion. 

Another remark I would make on the surf theory is this. We 
see the production of the noise depends upon the existence of cer- 
tain conditions as to the comparative distances from the observer’s 
ear of the various points where the waves break. Now to two 
observers distant from each other by even ten miles, these distan- 
ces are necessarily quite different, and the same series of waves 
which combine to produce a perceptible sound upon the ear of one 
observer, cannot so combine with reference to the other observer. 
The various concussions will not meet at his ear, but will be scat- 
tered over a short sjmee of time, and thus be dissipated. 

If therefore we could find as a matter of fact that the sounds 
were simultaneously perceived by two distant observers, wo could | % 
deduce from that fact the conclusion that they are not produced by 
the breaking of waves, or in fact by any other cause which is not 
strictly confined to one spot, but depends for its effect upon accu- 
mulation horn a number of partial causes (such as the breaking of 
different waves, or different parts of the same wave) spread over 
a certain extent of space. The breaking of a wave two or three 
miles long, might be conceived so to take place as to produce at 
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any given point a simultaneous sound preceded and followed by 
silence, bnt tbe conditions necessary for it to produce that affect, 
Would render it impossible that its sound should be beard as a 
simultaneous sound at any other point even slightly distant from 
the first. 

The first step, as it seems to me, towards making any deduction 
whatever as to the origin of the sounds, is one which might easily 
be taken, and has not yet been taken, namely the investigation 
whether the nights when the sounds are frequent at one place, are 
the same as those in which they are frequent at another somewhat 
distant place. From a few comparisons bearing on tbis point, we 
could at least discover whether the cause was a general one, or 
only a purely local one. 

Babu Bajendralala Mitra thought that though the surf theory 
seemed to be viewed witb great favor, it did not meet all the require- 
ments of the case. There was no question that sound was audible 
from great distances under particular conditions of the atmosphere ; 
but it has yet to be shown how, in travelling, it undergoes such 
transmutation, as to change the dull roaring of the surf into 
distinct detached sounds of the booming of a gun, and how that 
booming is heard eight or ten times successively, and then is fol- 
lowed by a lull. Heavy surf, besides, was common wherever 
the sea rolled over a low shelving beach, but it was not always fol- 
lowed by tbe peculiar booming. If it be said that the estuaries 
of the Delta favoured the transmission of sound, still the difficulty 
would remain unexplained ; for the Deltas of the Ir&wati, the Ma- 
hanaddi, the Danube, the Mississippi and. the Amazon, had similar 
estuaries, but they did not produce the “ Barisal guns ” At Puri, 
too, they were never heard. Even at the base of the. <|angetic 
* Delta, they were not common every where, but confined to one locali- 
ty, and it was probable therefore that some other agency was at 
work besides the surf to produce them. 

Mr, Blanford said that he could not agree with Babu B&jendra 
lala Mitra that the conditions of the Mahanaddi Delta bore any great 
resemblance to those of that part of the Ganges Delta, where the 
Barisal guns are heard, with regard to the supposed conditions of 
the phenomenon. The shore line of the Mabinaddi Delta is very 
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similar to that of other parts of the Orissa and Madras coast. There 
are no estuaries with expanses of sand banks which are dry at low 
water and exposed to the full brunt of the S. W. wind, and the 
direction of the wind in the S. W. monsoon is more or less parallel 
to the coast. There is therefore but one line of breakers, and the 
sound they produce is not so likely to be heard far inland. He 
could not therefore attach much weight to Eabu Bajendralala Mitra’s 
objection. 

In reply to Mr. Blanford, Babu Bajendralala Mitra said that 
it was true that the position of the Mahanaddi running towards 
the east was not favorable to a particularly heavy surf, but the 
Irawati opened to the south, and the rush of the tidal wave from 
the Southern Hemisphere marched on its coast with great force, but 
yet the peculiar booming sound was there never produced. 

The President thought that Mr. Westland had over-estimated 
the force of two of the objections which he proposed to Mr. Stan- 
ford’ s explanation. In the first place, he felt sure from his own 
experience, that under favourable circumstances, the report of heavy 
ordnance might be heard at distances comparable with those of 
which Mr. Bainey wrote ; in the part of Suffolk, with which he was 
familiar, , it was not an uncommon thing to hear the guns of the 
Harwich redoubt, say twenty miles off, and probably these were 
all pieces of small calibre. And on some occasions, the sounds of 
firing at Sheerness or elsewhere in the neighbourhood of the mouth 
of the Thames, reached the same place, and must have traversed not 
less than fifty miles. Also he thought that if they reflected for a 
moment upon the behaviour of a roller as it broke upon the shore, 
they would perceive a reason, why its sound might at a distance 
be notjung more than a single report. The mass of water in mo- 
tion, constituting one of these rollers, was during the swell, which 
succeeded a storm in the bay, exceedingly large. As the lower 
part was checked in its advance over the shallow flats of the coast, 
the crest of the wave gained upon its base, until it was left with- 
out support, and then an enormous volume of water endued with 
considerable horizontal velocity, fell from some height with a very 
'great shock ; this occurred first at the point of the roller where the 
mass and the elevation was the greatest ; the shock was sudden, be- 
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cause It succeeded tranquillity, and it was violent. The proceed of 
breaking then ran along the length, of the roller, but it was very 
different in result from the first crash ; the fall of each succeeding 
element was in idme degree stayed by its predecessors. All pre- 
sent who had been at the sea-side would remember how markedly 
the sound of the first blow of a great breaker prevailed above the 
continuation of the roar. On the shore itself, and for some dis- 
tance inland, no doubt the whole sound, more or less prolonged and 
confused, would be heard ; but he, the President, supposed it might 
well happen, that further inland still, the minor sound would be so 
weakened in intensity, as to be lost and only the greater, that which 
results from the first shock, would remain. If so, the phenomenon 
would be reduced, almost precisely, to that of a single distant ex- 
plosion.* Also in the breaking of surf upon a heach, there always 
occurred maximum breakers at intervals of greater or less duration. 
Thus the explanation to which Mr. Blanford gave his support, 
seemed to he fitted to account for these so-called Barisal guns in all 
respects. But the matter should not be left to conjecture. A little 
careful observation ought to suffice to clear it up, and he thought 
the Council might readily effect the organization necessary for the 
purpose. 

The following papers were read — 

I. On the Capture and Death of Ijfrince D&ra Shikoh . — By H. 
BnooHMAior, Esq,, M. A. 

(Abstract.) 

Mr. Blochmann exhibited a rare (Delhi) MS., the property of 
the Government, bearing on the flyleaf an autograph of Dara 
Shikoh. He said, the MS. was a copy of a religious poem by 
Bahauddin Sulfc&n Walad, son of the great pufi-poet Mauland JalaD 
uddin i Humi, and was of great value as behig in the handwriting 
of the author himself (A. H. 697, or A. D. 1297-98.) 

The religious views of Ddr& Shikoh, like those of the emperor 
Akbar, present many points of interest. He was the author of the 

* Prof. Tyndall in his Lectures on Sound 3 says (p. 55) — “The roar of the 
breaking wave itself is mainly due to the explosion of bladders of air. Tun 
Pjrjssidjdnt. 
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Safincit ul-cmlid , a work containing biographical notices of Muham- 
madan Saints, and of a treatise on Mysticism ( Tagawwuf ’). MSS, of 
these two works are very rare, and the copies in the Government 
collection of Delhi MSS. are perhaps unique. The Persian trans- 
lation of the Upanishads which was made at Dara’s cost, was men- 
tioned by most Historians. 

The writer then mentions the two battles which Dara Shikoh 
lost against Aurangzib, his younger brother. The first was fought 
on the 6th Bamaz&n, 1068 (28th May, 1658, A. D.) at Samogar, 
nine miles east of A'grah, in the Parganah of Fathibad ,* and the 
second at Deora, 3 hos south of Ajmir,. on the 27th and 28th 
Jurnada II, 1069, or 12th and 13th March, 1659, A. D. 

After the last battle Dara fied to Ahmadabad, and from thence 
over Kachh to Bhakkar and crossed the Indus. He passed 
the territory of the Ohandi tribe (Dehrikot, Long. 67° 34', Lat. 
27° 3 S'), that of the Magasis, and reached at last Dadar (Long. 
67° 41', Lat. 29° 26'), a town which enjoys the notoriety of being 
the hottest inhabited place on earth. The Zamindar of the place, 
Malik Jiwan, received Dara hospitably ; but no sooner had the 
prince left Dadar for Qandahar than Malik Jiwan, or his brother, 
fell upon him, took him, and his son Sipihr Shikoh, prisoners, and 
handed them over to Aurangzib ’s officers. 

Dara Shikoh was killed, at Aurangzib’s orders, by Nazar Beg 
Ckelah at Khizrabad (Delhi) on the 21st Zi Hajjah 1069, or 31st 
August, 1659, and was buried in Humayun’s Tomb. 

The writer then mentions the discrepancies between the 
' Almigirndmah, Madsir i Alamgm , Kliaft Jlhdn, the Tazkiratussala- 
txn i Ghaghtdi , and European Histories, as Bernier, Elphinstone, 
Marshman, &C. Elphinstone places the capture of I)ara Shikoh 
in Eastern Sindh, instead of near Qandahar, and gives instead of 
c Malik Jiwan, Zamindar of Dadar’ merely the * Chief of Jun or Jiun’ 
(which lies in Eastern Sindh, between T’hat’hah and Amrkot). 
Marshman increases the confusion, by calling this Afghan Za- 
mind&r ‘ a Bajah but Malik Jiwan could not have been a Hindu, 
because he subsequently received from Aurangzlb tbe title of 
Bakhty&r EJidn ,—* a title never conferred on Hindus. It would 
appear that Elphinstone, or the sources from which he copied. 
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read i£trU> mdlik i film , for motile jhvan; and 

mdlih, owner, having been translated by ‘ chief,’ c Jiwan’ was 
arbitrarily changed to f Jiicn on Jim] to suit the c owner.’ But the 
name of the town in Eastern Sindh, which E^hinstone meant, is 
Jon. It is now quite unimportant ; blit it was formerly, up to the 
times of Akbar, renowned for its beautiful gardens. 

A short discussion followed the reading of the paper as to whe- 
ther the title of Khan had ever been conferred on Hindus or not. 
Several Members mentioned examples of Hindus bearing this title. 
Mr. Blochmann thought, they might have assumed the title ; but 
he had not met with a single instance in the Histories of India, 
from the Memoirs of Babar to the Tazkiratussaldtin and Khdfi Khan , 
that the Mughul Government ever conferred the title of Khan on a 
Hindti. 


II . — Kates on the Archaeological Remains on the Assia , Alti, and JDarpcm 
Kills (Orissa). — By Babit Chandra Sekhaea Baneejea. 

(Abstract.) 

The antiquities noticed are met with on the summits of three 
hills, two of which are situated in the centre of the Katak res- 
trict, and the other on its western border. The names which the 
natives give to them are Assiagiri (marked Assiah on the maps), 
Naltigiri, and BaruniMnta or Mah&bin&yaka. The first of these 
has four peaks, on one of which the Prophet is fabled to have 
alighted for prayer on his aerial journey, and left his foot-print ; 
there is a mosque built on a spot 2500 feet above the level 
of the surrounding country, by Shuja’uddin Muhammad Khdn, 
in the year 1 132 of the Hijrah. The second peak is called Udaya Giri. 
The sea is said to have once touched its foot, though it has now re- 
ceded to a great distance. The most remarkable objects on it are a 
collosal figure of Buddha, nine feet in height, and a bdolf, or well, 
lined with stones, a sculptured gateway, and remains of two temples. 
At the foot of the third peak are to be found the ruins of a large 
fort, and at that of the fourth peak, called Achuta basanta, , there is a 
small building, once the abode of a hill chief. Close by is a place 
called Amaxab&ti, which was at one time the capital of one of the 
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Gangavansa kings. There was a large fort built of laterite, which 
kas lately been entirely demolished, and its materials used for the 
repair of the Trunk Bead. A magnificent tank, twenty acres in area, 
and some broken pillars are all that now remain to attest its former 
greatness. The MaMbin&yaka bill stands by the side of tbe bigb 
road to Katak, and is covered by a dense forest. It bas a small 
temple and a perennial fountain which are beld in great reverence 
by tbe people, and tbe place is reckoned to be one of tbe four most 
sacred spots in Orissa. 

Tbe receipt of tbe following communications was announced — 

1. Notes on th Mondar NHL — By Babu Easkbehabee Bose, 
Banka. 

2. A Gondi Vocabulary (enlarged ). — By Bey. I. Dawson, 
Ohiivdwaba. 

3. The Vdstu Yhga , and its bearings upon Tree and Serpent-worship 
in India.— By Babu Ppatapa Oiiajvdea Ghosiia, B. A. 

4. Notes on some Reptilia and Amphibia from Central India , — • 
W. T. Blaotoed, Esq., P. G. S., 0. M. Z. S., &c. 

(Abstract.) 

Tbe writer bas been mainly induced to collect and note tbe 
localities of Beptiles by finding tbat tbe provinces into wbicb Dr. 
Giintber proposed, in bis ‘ Beptiles of British India,’ to divide 
tbe Peninsula, differ to a very important extent from those wbicb 
appeared probable from a study of tbe land Mollusca, tbe birds, 
and mammals. It appears tbat Dr. Giintber was to some 
extent misled by tbe imperfect evidence at Ms disposal ; for tbe 
Beptilia appear to agree in distribution with tbe other animals 
mentioned. 

Tbe following are tbe Zoological sub-divisions, into wbicb tbe 
writer proposes to divide India proper. He especially restricts this 
name to tbe country to wbicb it was originally applied, and 
excludes tbe regions east of tbe Bay of Bengal, wbicb are entirely 
different in climate, inhabitants, zoology, and botany. 

1. The Panjab province. This is tbe eastern extension of 
the great desert province. 

2. Tbe Indian province proper, thus sub-divided — 
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a . Gangetic sub -province. 
h. Deccan sub-province. 

c. Bengal sub-province. 

d. Madras sub-province, including Northern Ceylon. 

3. The Eastern Bengal province. This belongs in a great 
measure to the Indo-Chinese fauna. 

4. The Malabar province — Southern Ceylon and all the Western 
Coast of India, with the so-called Western Ghats, as far north as 
Bombay. Part of the fauna peculiar, the rest Indo-Chinese and 
Malay in its affinities. 

A few of the Reptiles characteristic of each province, are men- 
tioned. 

The writer proceeds to notice some reptiles and frogs collected 
in parts of Central India in S. E. Berar, Chanda, Raipur, Bilasprir,, 
Udaipur, and Chota- Nagpur. They are the following — 

1. JEJmys [j Pang shura ] tectum , Bell, var. intermedia. A form 
intermediate in character between Pang shura tectum , Bell, and 
P. tentoria , Gray, and apparently connecting the two. It cannot 
be distinguished as a separate species. 

2. Mnyda mttata ? Peters. 

3. Trionyx gangeticus , Cuv. 

4. Galrita Leschenaultii (M. Ed.). 

It is shewn that writers have hitherto probably been in error 
in confounding Galrita brunnea of Gray with Lacerta Leschenaultii , 
M. Ed. They differ from each other in the character of the nasal 
plates. 

5. 0. Jerdoni, Bedd. 

The characters of the nasal plates are again distinct from those 
of the other two species, being similar to those 4n JEremias . The 
three, however, appear to form a good genus. 

6. Ophiops [Gymnops] microlepis, n. sg. and sp. 

The new sub-genus Gymnoys, is characterized by having the 
nostril between two swollen shields, one above, the other below, 
with a small post-nasal. There are no eyelids. 

0 . microlepis has the head shields smooth, not rugose, the ante- 
rior frontal single, post-frontals without, any intervening plate, 
occipitals small, each nearly equal to the fourth part of a post- 
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'occipital in size ; clain shields, six or seven on eacli side, tlie first 
two or tliree pairs meeting $ dorsal scales, minute, carinated ; two 
large shields in front of the anus, the posterior the larger ; tail, 
elongate, sub-quadrate in front, rounded behind, more than double 
the length of the body. Colour grey in the middle of the back, 
under-parts white, sides with two white lines, the upper much the 
longer, the lower not seen behind the shoulder, and with dark spots. 
Length, 7*2 inches, of which the tailis5‘l. A single specimen 
only found at Korb a in Bilaspur. 

7. Euprepes innotatus, sp. nov. 

Small, resembling Euprepes macular ius in size and form, but with 
the centre of the lower eyelid transparent. Scales in 32 longitudi- 
nal series, those of the back and sides with five keels. Back olive, 
sides purplish brown, a’ ‘ white line running back on each side 
from the superciliary ridge to tlie middle of the back. 

8. E. \Tiliqud ] carinatus , (Sehneid.) var. (E. rufescens, auct.) 
This species has usually five keels on the scales in India. 

9. E. [_Tiliqud] macular ius, Blyth, var. 

A variety is common in Ohatisgarh, Chota-Nagpur, &c. It 
appears probably different from T. multicarinata , Kuhl. 

10. E. [Tiliqua] septemlineatus, sp. nov. 

A small species, blackish brown in colour, above with seven 
white lines, three on the hack, two on each side, under-parts, 
white ; scales three-keeled, in thirty longitudinal rows ; one speci- 
men only about four inches long. 

11. Riopa Hardwickii) Gray. 

12. R. albopunctata , Gray. 

13. ECemddactylus maculatus? Dum. et Bibron. 

14. H. gracilis, sp. nov. 

Near iZ. reticulatus , Bedd. It is small, slonder in form, the 
body less depressed than is usual in the genus, back with elongate 
sub-tribedral tubercles, six inguinal pores, none beneath the thighs ; 
tail, smooth, elongate, scarcely depressed at the base and not at all 
behind ; colour, grey with dark spots forming bands on the back 
and dark lines on the sides and belly. Length three inches, of 
which the tail is If. S. E. Berar and Raipur. 

15. H, marmoratus, sp. nov. Back minutely granulate, a very 
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few small flat tubercles at the sides and loins, tail depressed, 
ringed with three elongate seale-like tubercles at the side of the 
hinder part of each ring, sub -caudal shields large. Femoral pores 
about twelve on each side with a considerable interval between 
them ; all the fingers and toes with claws. Colour, grey above 
marbled with dusky, whitish below. Length of body, 1*85 inch, 
of tail (renewed in part) 1*5". 

16. Galotos versicolor , (Daud.). 

17. Sitana Pondiceriana, Cuv. 

18. S. Deccanensis , Jerd. Appears doubtfully distinct from the 
last. 

19. Char asm dorsalis , Gray, 

20. Typhlops hraminus , (Daud.) var. pammeees . 

21. Tropidonotus guincunciatus , Schleg. 

22. Rtyas mumsus , (L.). 

23. Zcimmis ? hr achy urns , Gunther. 

24. Bendrophis picta, (Gm.). 

25. Passerita mjcterizans , (L.). 

26. Ly codon axilicus^ (L,). 

27. Nay a tripudians , Men\ 

28. Bungarus ccemleus, (Schneid.). 

29. JDaboia Russellii , (Shaw.). 

30. Rana cyanoplilyctis , Schneid, 

31. JR- gracilis , Wieg. 

32. Pyxicephalus breviceps ) (Schneid.), 

33. Callula pulchra, Gray. 

34. Polyp edaies muculaius , (Gray.). 

5. A fourth List of Bengal Algae * determined Inj Dr. G. v. Maute^s, 
communicated by >S. Kx mz } Esq. 

(Continued from Proceedings for January, 1870.) 

2662. Dictyonemafuscescens , Martens, — Filis heteromorphis, prima- 
riis ad lin. cum vagina erassis, obscure fuscis, articulis distinct 
tis plerumque binatis, diametro sequaiibus, vaginis rugosis, erassis, 
coloratis ; filis secundariis lin. tantum erassis, pallidioribus, 

# la this List the species which have been already published as occurring in 
Bengal, are omitted , 
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articulis subobsoletis virideseentibus. — Calcutta, natans in aqua stag - 
nante borti botanici. January, 1870. 

2663. Oscillaria amphibia, Ag. — Howrah District, very frequent, 
forming slippery layers of about £ lin. thickness on brick stairs 
leading to tanks, etc,, also submerged or near tbe surface of the 
water. 

2664. Oscillaria Corticma , Menegh. — Howrah. District, in tanks, 
etc. on the upper surface of water plants. 

2665. Oedogonium scutatum , Kg. — Howrah District, in tanks, 
en leaves of a species of Cryptocoryne. January, 1870, 

2666. Mastigonema granulatim, Martens, — Kills fasciculatis, basx 
eoalitis, diametro ad curvatis, sensim attenuate, vaginis 
hyalinis aretis, articulis inferioribus diametro duplo brevioribus, 
pulchre granulatis, superioribus obsoletis fuseo-mrugineis. — How- 
rah District, in tanks and slowly running waters, on the stems of 
plants, especially of grasses. January, 1870. 

2667. Zynglya solitaris , Kg. — Howrah District, frequent in 
tanks on dead or living plants. 

2671. Rivularia Lens , Menegh. — Howrah District, very frequent 
in tanks on the leaves of Vallhneria . 

2672. Conferva bombycina,. crassior, Martens, articulis diame- 
tr° (xj-o ad lin.) duplo ad quadruplum longioribus, — Calcut- 
ta, Botanic Gardens, in tanks. January, 1870. 

2673. Mastigonema caespitosim , Kg. — Calcutta, Botanic Gardens, 
on dead submerged stems of Sesbania paludosa. January, 1870. 

2674. Lcptothrix subtUmiim, Kg,— Howrah District, on moist 
walls of buildings. (Grows, for instance, on the damp walls in the 
Library Boom of the Herbarium-building, Botanic Gardens.) 

' 2675. Scytonema Vieillardi , Martens. Strato comp ac to nigro, fiKs 
subsiinplieibus flexuosis acuminatis, cum vagina ^ ad lin. 
crassis, mrugineis, vaginis luteis crassis. — Howrah District, on 
walls, especially of waterworks, very frequent. 

• Oscillaria hmosa , Ag, — Howrah, frequent in tanks. Janu- 

ary, 1870. 

2024. Lhjpog lossum L eng (dense, Maxhens, Bronde tenui purpurea 
sesquilineam lata, alterne decomposito-pinnatifida, segmentis linea- 
ls denticulatis, acsdJlia acutis, denticulis obtusxuseulisj costis 
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segmentis. oonformibus © multipMci serie cellularum j elongatarum 
compositis, cellulis frondis sexangularibus ^ lin. crassis ; spermatiis 
in superfieie spar sis.- — Lower Bengal, Mutlah, tidal.- December, 1868. 

2026. BMzoclonium-' Antillarum^ . Kg. — Lower Bengal, Mutlah, 
brackish water. December, 1868. 

2687. Fischer ia tenuis, Martens. Filis ramisque primariis subto- 
rulosis tenuioribus, ramulis lin. crassis, acuminatis ; artieulis 
superioribus diametro duplo longioribus. — Calcutta, Botanic Gar- 
dens, on damp walls of tbe nortlxern faces of buildings. . Dull 
orange-coloured, wlien fresh. January, 1870. 

Nearly allied to Fischeria thermalis , Sehwabe, which grows on 
walls exposed to the hot vapours of hot springs, as, for instance, at 
Carlsbad, .Bohemia, . 

* 2705. Pfotococcics cohaerens, Kg,*' Calcutta, very common on 
walls of buildings, exposed to the weather. February, 4870. 

2707* Glaclophora simpliciuscula , Kg. — Hooghly river near Khh 
derpore, Calcutta, on old tidally submerged brickwalls. February, 
1870. 

2708. Hypoylossum Lepricurii , Kg. — Calcutta, occurring with 
the last. 

2709.. Scytomma aurcim, Menegh. — Calcutta, on muddy banks 
of the Hooghly river at the Botanic Gardens. February, 1870. 

2710. ChtlionoUastus salinus, Kg. — Calcutta, Hooghly river near 
Kidderpore, on an old brickwalls. February, 1870. 

2711. II ormosiphon coriaceus , Kg. — Hooghly river along the Bo- 
tanic Gardens, Calcutta. . February, 1870. 

2712. Conferva bomlycim> Kg. — Calcutta, Hooghly river near 
Kidderpore. February, 1870. 

2713. - Oscillaria tenuis, Lyngb. — Calcutta, -Botanic Gardens, in 
tanks. 

2714. OScillaria-anilimia^ Martens.— Calcutta, .on muddy banks 
of the Hooghly river, Botanic Gardens, February, 1870, 

2715. Oscillaria tenuis- y formosa 9 Bory.— Calcutta, Botanic Gar- 
dens, in- tanks.- 

* This Alga is very frequent in Bengal; hardly are the walls of buildings 
, white -washed, when they again turn first green and then black, being covered 
by this Frctococcus . 
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Gloeocctpsa mpestris, ft. pallida. Martens. — On walls in the Bota- 
nic Gardens, Calcutta. January, 1870. 

1006-6. JPolysiphonia ntfo-lanoscc , Harvey. — Calcutta, Botanic 
Gardens, on submerged branches occurring together with Gatenella 
Opuntia , Grev, along the Hooghly river. 

At the close of the meeting, Mr. N. A. Belletty presented to the 
Society four Jynthia coins. 

Babu Prat&pa Chandra Ghosha, Assistant Secretary, has since 
sent the following note regarding these coins. 

“They are silver Jayanti coins. As usual, they hear no names of 
kings. 

Area I. — *T*g*?T*rx 
Of the Honey-worker of the lotus at the foot of the most glorious Siva, 

Area II.— SliNwft *£?C 

Of the illustrious sovereign of Jayanti-piira. Sdlce, 1653 or A. D. 1741. 

Area I, bears rude figures of a musket and a long knife and the 
yantra . On the top of the inscription in the margin is a half- 
moon, and below it a leaf, perhaps meant for that of the Bel . 
In Marsden’s work (MCCXVI-MCCXYII) the coin is figured and 
described; but his date is 1683. 

The second coin is a duplicate of the first. It bears an impres- 
sion on the margin of a punched stag. 

The other two are exactly alike. They are a little larger 
than the two above described, and the metal appears to be a little 
more alloyed. 

The legends on both areas are identical with those of the above, 
excepting the date, which is 1712 Salca, or A. D. 1790. The mar- 
gin, as in the above three coins, is decorated with a string of beads/ > 

Libbaey. 

The following additions have been made to the Library since the 
last Meeting. 


Names of Donors in Capitals. 

Report of the thirty-eighth meeting of the British Association 
for the advancement of Science; held at Norwich in August 1868. 
— *Th3 British Association, 
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Catalogue of Scientific Papers, Yds. II and III. — The Boyal 
Society op London. 

Philosophical Transactions, Yols. 158, 159, part I. — The Same. 

Proceedings of the Boyal Society, No. 119. — -The Same. 

Materials for a Fauna and Flora of Swansea and the neighbour- 
hood, by L. W. Lillwyn, F. B. S. — The Same. 

Proceedings of the Boyal Physical Society of Edinburgh, for 
1855-66. — The Boyal Physical Society op Edinburgh. 

The Transactions of the Linnean Society, Yol. XXVI, parts 2 and 
8. — The Linnean Society or London. 

Journal of the Linnean Society, Botany, Yol. X, parts 48 and 
49, and Yol. XII, Zoology, Yol. X, parts 43-46. — The Same. 

Proceedings of the Boyal Institution of Great Britain, Yol. IY, 
parts Y and YI. — The Boyal Institution. 

Annales des Sciences Physiques et Naturelles d’ Agriculture et 
d’ Industrie, 3 e Serie, Toxne XI. — The Impeeial Society op Agbi- 

CULTUEE, &C., OF LYON. 

Actes de L ? Academic Imperiale des Sciences, Belles-Lettres et 
Arts, de Bordeaux, 3 e Serie, 31 e Annee, l er Trimesfcre. — The Im- 
peeial Academy of Boedeaux. 

Bulletins de L’Aca&emie Boyale des Sciences, des Lettres et des 
Beaux Arts de Belgique, 2 mc Ser. Tome XXV, XXVI. — The Boy- 
al Academy of Belgium. 

Annuaire de L’Academi© Boyale des Sciences, des Lettres et des 
Beaux- Arts de Belgique, 1869. — The Same. 

Sitzungsberichte der Kaiserliehen Akademie der Wissensehaften, 
Math. -N aturbist. classe, Band LYII, Abth. 1, Hefte IY-Y ; Abth. 
2, ^lefte IY-Y ,* Band LYII, Abth. 1, Hefte. 1-Y ; Abth. 2. Hefto 
I-Y ; Band LIX. Abth. 1, Hefte 1-2, Abth. 2, Hefte 1-3. — Philos- 
Hist. Classe, Band LIX. Hefte 1-4, Band LX, Hefte 1-4, Band 
LXI, Heft. 1.— The Impeeial Academy op Sciences op Vienna. 

Begister zu den Banden 51 bis 60 der Sitzungsberichte dor Pki- 
losophiseh-Historischen classe der Kaiserliehen Akademio der Wis- 
sensehaften, YI. — The Same. 

Jahrbuch der Kaiserlich-Koniglichen Geologischen Beichsanstalt, 
Band XYIII, No. 4, Band XIX, No. 1. — The Impeeial Geological 
Institute of Vienna. 
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Verhandlungen der X. X. Geologischen Reichsaastalt, 1869,. No,. 

1. — The Same. 

ArcMye fur Osterreichische Geschichte, Baud XL, Halfte. I-IL 
— The Same. 

. Fontes Rerum Austriaearum, Osterreichische Geschichts Quellen,. 
Band XXVIII, Abth. 2, Band XXIX, Abth. 2.— The Same. 

. Die Porphyrgesteine Osterreieh’s aus der Mittleren Geologischen 
Epoche, von Dr, Gustav TscL.erm.ak. — The Same. 

• Tabulae codicum manuscriptorum praeter Graecos et Orientales 
in Bibliotheca Palatina Viadobonensis asservatarum, ediclit Acade- 
mia Caesarea Viadobonensis, volumen II. — The Same. 

Reise der OsterreicLiscben Fregatte Novara urn die erde, in den 
Jahren 1857-58-59. Anthropologischer TLeil, von Dr. F. Muller. 
— The Minister of Foreign Affairs, Vienna. 

Ablxandluagea der Mathematiscb.-Pkysikaliscb.en Classe der Xo- 
aiglich Bayerischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, Band X. Abth. 

2. — The Royal Academy of Sciences of Bavaria. 

Abhandluagea der Historischen Classe der Koniglich Bayerischen 

Akademie der Wissenschaften, Band XI. Abth. 1. — The Same. 

Abhandluagea der Philosophisch-Philologischen Classe der Xo- 
niglich Bayerischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, Band XI, 
Abth. III. — The Same. 

Denkschrift auf 0. F. P. v. Martius, von 0. F. Meissner.— The 
Same. 

Ueber die Entwicklung der Agrikulturchemie. — The Same. 
Zeitschrift den Deutsehen Morgenlandischea Gesellschaft, Band 
XXIII Heft. IV. The German Oriental Society, Leipzig. 

Nyelretudom&nyi Xdzlemenyek, Xiadja a Magyar Tudomai^/ds 
Akaderaia Nyelxetudomanyi Bizotts&ga, Szerkeszti Hunfalvey Phi, 
Hatodik Xotet. —The Hungarian Academy of Sciences, Pest. 

Magyar Tudomanyos Akaddmia Ertesioje, A. M. T. Akademia 
Rendeletebol, szerkeszti Ronay Jaezint. — The Same, 

Aarboger for Nor disk oldkyndighed og Historie udgirene af Dot 
Xongelige Nordisk© oldskreft-Selskal, 1869 : — The Northern Ar- 
cheological Society of Copenhagen. 

Memoires de la Society Royale des Antiquaries du Nord, 1868. 
—The Royal Society of Northern Antiquaries, Copenhagen. 
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■ Memoires de L ? Academic Imperiale des Sciences de St. Peters- 
burg, Tome XII, XIII. — The Imperial Academy oe Sciences 
oe St. Peteesbourg. 

Bulletin de L’Academie Imperiale des Sciences de St. Peters* 
bourg, Tome XIII. — The Same, 

Journal of the Ceylon Branch of the Boyal Asiatic Society 1867- 
70. Parts 1 and 2. — The Ceylon Asiatic Society. ‘ 

Baraayana, Vol. 2, part 2 by Hemachandra Bhuttacharya. — Tun 
Editor. 

• Bahasya Sandarbha, No. 59. — Babu Bajendralala Mitra. 

• List of Birds in Alaska, by W, H. Dali, and M. M. Bannister. 
— W. H. Dale, Esa. 

Ausfiihrliches Lehrbuch der Hebraischen Sprache des Alten 
Bundes, you H. Ewald. — The Author. 

Elements de la Grammaire Assyrienne, par Jules Oppert. — The 
Author. 

Bacines et Elements simples dans le Systeme Linguisticxue Indo- 
Europden per A. Hovelaque. — The Author. 

La Theorie Sj>ecieuse de LautYersehiebung. — The Author. 

Les Etudes Indiennes dans Fltalie Septentrionale, le Maha- 
bharata, Dora d’Istria. — The Author. 

Note sur la pronunciation et la transcription de deux Siffiantea 
Sanskrites. — The Author. 

Die Papageien, monographisch bearbeitet, von Dr, Otto Finsoh, 
Band 2, Halfte 1-2. — The Author. 

. Eragmenta Historicum Arabicorum, Tomns Primus, continens 
partem tertiam operis Katdbul-Oyun wa T-had&ik fi akhbari l J -ha* 

’ k&ik, edideruntM. J. de Goeje etP. de Jong. — The Authors. 

J Indische Streifen, von A. Weber, Band 2. — The Author. 

V* Comparative Dictionary of the Non- Aryan Languages of India 
and High Asia, by W. W. Hunter, Esq. — The Govt, oe India. 

- Selections from the Beeords of the Govt, of India, For. Depart. 
No. LXXIX.— The Same. 

. Narrative of the Course of Legislation by the Council of the Go- 
vernor-General during the official year 1868-69. — The Same. 

Administration of the Punjab and dependencies for 1868-69. — 
The Same. 

. Dispensary Beport, Punjab, 1868, — The Same. 
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Beport on the Administration of the N. W. Provinces for 1868- 
69.-— The Same. 

Selections from the Becords of the Government North-Western 
Provinces, Yol. III, No. 3. — The Government N. W. Provinces. 

Indebtedness of the Cultivators of Oudh. — The Govt, oe Bengal. 

Selections from the Becords of the Govt, of Oudh, Groves, — The 
Same. 

Statistical Committee, forms to accompany the Annual Beport of 
the Province of Oudh, 1868-69 . — The Same. 

Beport of the Administ. of the Madras Presy. 1868-69. — The Same. 

Selections from the Becords of the Madras Government. Civil 
Dispensaries, 1868-69. — The Same. 

Administr. Beport on British Birma for 1868-69. — The Same. 

Beport on Public Health, 1868 (B. Birma). — The Same. 

Beport on Hospitals, 1868 (B. Birma). — The Same. 

Beport on Yaccination, 1868 (B. Birma). — The Same. 

Administr. Beport of the Bombay Presy., 1868-69. — The Same. 

Beport of P. Instruction in Lower Bengal for 1868-69. — The Same. 

Beport on Bevenue Administration of Oudh for 1869. — The Same. 

Beport on the Topograph. Survey of India for 1868-69. — The Same. 

Beport of the Committee of the Landholders and Commercial 
Associations, fox 1869. — The Same. 

Exchange. 

The Athenmum, May, 1870. The Nature, Nos. 32 to 35. 

Purchase . 

Muller’s Zoologia Danica. — Gould’s Birds of Australia, 2 Yols. . 
— The L. E. D. Philosophical Magazine, No. 263. — The American ? 
Journal of Science, Nos. 145-46. — The Ibis, No. 21. — Bevue de 
Eoologie, No. 4. — The Annals and Magazine of Natural History, ./ 
No, NXX. — The Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society, W(J 
102. — -Bevue Linguistique, April, 1870. — Bevue Archeologique, 
No. Y. — The Numismatic Chronicle, part I, No. 1. — Bevue des Deux 
Mondes, May and June. — Journal des 'Savants, April. — Comptes 
Bendus, Nos. 17-21.— The Calcutta Beview, July. — The North Bri- 
tish Review, April. — Nonnelles suites a Buffon, Histoire Naturelle des 
Poissons, Tome 2nd, — Dr. Paley’s Yed&nta Sara. — Dr. Pratt’s Ety- 
molog. Porschungen der Indo-Germanischen Sprachen, Bd. 2. Ahth. 

2, — Punches Mahabharata, Yol. X.— Court edle’s Dictionnaire Turk. 


PROCEEDINGS 


0» THE 

ASIlTIC SOCIETY OE BENGAL 

eor September, 1870. 

— * — 

A meeting of the Society was held on Wednesday, the 7th 
instant, at 9 p. m. 

The Hon’ble J. B. Phear, President, in the chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Presentations were announced— 

1. Prom the Ohief Commissioner of Mysore, two copies of the 
classified Catalogue of Sanscrit MSS. in the Sarasvati Bhandaram, 
Mysore. 

2. Prom Mons. L. Lafont, — A table shewing the results of 
Meteorological Observations made in St. Xavier’s College Observa- 
tory, during the first six months of 1870. 

3. Prom the Author — A copy of Main Pesults of the Modern 
Vaidic ^Researches by P. Ghosha. 

The following gentleman duly proposed and seconded at the last 
meeting, was balloted for and elected an Ordinary Member : — 

P. P, St. A. St. John, Esq. 

Captain JfPorsyth has intimated his desire to withdraw from the 
Society. 

The following letters addressed to the Secretary were read ; — 

1. Prom A. 0. Hume, Esq., 0. S., Agra, 

u In a former letter to you I have stated that Cypselus tectorum , 
Jerdon, of Major Godwin- Austen’s list, which appeared at p. 91 of 
J. A. S. for 1870, was probably (X infumatm . I have now one or 
two more corrections to make to that list. 

The bird described by Major Austen as Ehyticeros plicaius , 
Lath., is really the female of that species. The description given 
of the naked space on the throat settles this. 

In the male plicatus the gular pouch is bright yellow, and in 
fact the bird mentioned by Major Austen as Aceros f sp. iud. 
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No. 146, l), is pretty clearly the male of Rhyticeros plicatus. Dr. 
Cantor states that in this species the male has the bill (greenish or 
yellowish) wliito, iris pale crimson, gular pouch rich gamboge 
yellow, feet blackish, while the female has the iris golden 
Vandyke, eyelids brick colour, pouch dirty azure v^lli two trans- 
verse black lines, &c. 

The male plicatus has the medial part of the crown, the occiput 
and nape, a sort of rufous hay, the sides of the head and neck and 
front of the latter glistening white, more or less tinged with yellow. 

The female has the head and neck black, and is smaller in size. 

There can be no doubt, I believe, that Major Austen’s No. 14 6a. 
and 1466, are female and male of the same species. 

Then his No. 231 a, Anthreptes? is unmisfcakeably Chahoparia 
Singalcnsis , Gm., Anthreptes pkccmcotis, Myth, one of the very com- 
monest of the JSfectarinidce, in Tippera, whence I have received 
very numerous specimens. 

Major Austen says, he obtained two specimens of Serihphus 
rulropygius , one having a hue colour of shining white. One would 
almost suspect that this latter must be S . hmatus , Gould. I have 
had at least 20 specimens of eack^species before me, at one time 
or another, and so far as my experience goes, Gould is quite correct 
in saying that rulropygius is distinguished from lunatics (amongst 
other things) “by the almost total absence of the lunate mark on 
the sides of the neck,” and again in stating that in rulropygius 
a the lunate mark on the sides of the neck is obsolete in some 
individuals, and is not very conspicuous at any time in the adult.” 

Tho specimen of the so-called JEphialtes Lempigi does, if correctly 
described, most certainly not belong to that species, which is never, I 
believe, chestnut. Temminck’s PI. CoL 99 is a very fair representa- 
tion of Lempigi , which is doubtless often rufous, but always a brown 
and not a chestnut rufous. The wing also is too small. Probably, 
this specimen belonged to E. Mantis , Bon., a species which does 
occur in Burma, and which is generally confounded with Lempigi , al- 
though Bonaparte points out the leading distinctions clearly enough 
in the Conspectus. 

Senicurus nigrifrons is of course nothing but the young of 
Menicurm Scouleri . 
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The CarpopJnxga species not determined, appears to be nothing 
but the immature, or female, ins ignis. In the old female, there is 
never much coppery gloss, and in the immature birds of both sexes 
and in some apparently adult females, there is absolutely none. I 
have a female insignis from Tippera, which appears to correspond 
exactly with Major Austen’s description, and I have little doubt, 
that this was what his birds were.” 

2. Prom Lieut. E. H. Steel, Dibrughar. 

“ During my stay in Assam, I havo both had in my possession 
and seen various Celts which have been found in tho hill ranges 
to the 8. E. of Dibrughar. I think that perhaps sketches and 
descriptions of them might be of interest to the members of the 
Asiatic Society, and in this hope I am induced to send them to you. 

No. 1, (pi. III.), is a Celt of Jade stone in the possession of W. 
Haly, Escp, and he procured it, I believe, from the Namsang 
Nagas. I sketched it some little time ago. The stone is of a 
greenish hue, somewhat mottled, and in parts presents the appear- 
ance of being rust-stained : the edge is perfect, and shews but little 
mark of having been used : it is larger by far than most of tho 
Celts found in the same locality, and of a more symmetrical shape, 
and presents an appearanco of high finish. 

No. 2, (pi, IY.) is in the possession of Lieut. W. Barron, B. S. 0,, 
who kindly allowed me to copy it. It is far smaller than No. 1, and 
of a lighter green hue ; in fact, looks a ifioee of pure jade stone. It 
bears marks of having been used, both on the edge and on the head. 

No. 8, (pi. IV.) is of a very different sliapo, as will he seen by 
tho sketch, and lire stone is also of a vory different character, being 
of a soft white friable substance, of a brownish yellow on tho 
outside, in fact looks as if it had been calcined after its manufac- 
ture. Iam unable to determine what stone it is. 

Besides these three of which I send sketches, I had one in my 
own possession which I sent to England, and which Sir John 
Lubbock pronounced an undoubted Celt, but at the same time he 
regretted that it had not beon found by some reliable person, in 
situ ; this Celt was exactly similar in shape and size to Lieut. 
Barron’s, and of the same lined jade. 
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All of these Celts were found among the Namsang Nagas, a 
tribe to the S. E. of our frontier station of Typore. 

I read some time ago in the Society’s Journal that in -Burma 
specimens of the sort marked 1 are considered spuyrious and dead , 
and those of No. 3 authentic. Exactly the reverse opinion obtains 
up here among the Nagas : No. 1 is a live stone ; No. 3 a dead. 

I have seen an exceedingly fine collection of Celts from the 
Danish shell mounds ; they all seemed highly finished like the celts 
found here, and I see no reason why these latter may not also 
be considered genuine. 

I also hardly think it possible that the Nagas would manufacture 
objects they hold in such awe merely for sale, especially as they 
are so unwilling to part with the few specimens that they possess.” 

Mr. Ball said — 

“The Assam Jade Celt to which Lt. Steel alludes was described 
by Sir John Lubbock, in the Athenaeum for June 2 2nd, 1867. 

“ There is at present in the Geological Museum an implement 
made of soft shale, which was brought from Assam by Mr. Medlicott. 
(Proc. A. S. B., Sept’ 1867, p. 152). 

“ I take this as a favourable opportunity for making a few remarks 
on stone implements which have been discovered in Singhbhiim. 
In July, 1868, I exhibited to the Society some chert flakes, and 
at the same time read a communication from Capt. Beeching of the 
10th M. N. I. which described their mode of occurrence near 
Chaibassa and Chukerdharpur in the Singhbhum district. Since 
that time, I have visited the localities and obtained what I believe 
to be strong evidence of the human origin of the flakes. Those at 
Chukerdharpur must have been transported at least three miles as 
the nearest source of the material of which they are made is situa- 
ted at that distance. It is difficult to believe from the nature of the 
ease, that the transporting force can have been other than human. 

“ Besides these flakes which I found in many parts of Singh- 
bhfnn, I have been fortunate in discovering a beautifully made Celt, 
which I now exhibit, in another part of Chota-N&gptir. It lay on 
the surface at the foot of a small hill near the village of Buradih, 
S. E. of Gomaria in lamar. It is, I think, the best-formed weapon 
yet obtained in S. W. or Lower Bengal.” 
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Col. Hyde then made tlie folio-wing observations on tlie effe ct 
produced by a thunder storm on a self-registering indicator — 

4 c While testing the ■ qualities of the coal from, the Haneegung© 
held, X wished to ascertain the amount of draught in the chimney 
in use, and the regularity with which it was maintained. 

“ For this purpose an ordinary self-recording indicator was 
constructed, and fixed as follows. 

u At the floor line of the Mint, a hole was bored into the chimney 
from the Engine room ; in this hole an iron tube oiie inch internal 
diameter and six feet four inches long was carefully set in mortar. 
The tube projected three inches into the chimney and left sufficient 
outside for the convenient fixing of the indicator. On the outside 
end of the tube was fixed a tap f inch bore, and this was connected 
by means of an air-tight junction with one stem of a tube of U 
form, fixed in a block of wood, so that it might stand upright. 

(t The diameter of this TJ tube was 2 - f ^ inches, and it was filled 
about half way up with water. Thus one stem of the U tube is open 
to the inside of the chimney, while the other is open to the room 
in which it is fixed. 

ci Within the stem that is open to the room is placed a light copper 
ball float, which sits on the surface of the water, and follows the oscil- 
lation of the water. A thread is attached to this float, and from it 
passes over a small wheel to a pencil that is froe to travel on the 
line of the axis of a cylinder driven by a clock, after the manner of 
an ordinary indicator, ( Vide PL Y., diagram No. 3,) so that any 
motion in the water in the TJ tube will be truly indicated by a line 
drawn on the paper of the revolving cylinder. 

£< On the top of the stem of the U tube that opens to the chimney 
and in the junction is placed a small screw, so that by closing the tap 
and opening this screw, both stems of the U tube can he opened to 
the room, -and the water in both stems brought to a level. With 
the float in this condition the cylinder is turned round, and an 
equilibrium atmospheric line is traced on the paper. The tap 
is then opened to the chimney, and the screw closed ; after which 
any diminution of pressure consequent on the current within the 
chimney is indicated in amount and duration oh the paper. 

“ It will be seen that the fall of the float and the diagram No. 1 
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drawn on the paper only indicates kalf the total disturbance, i. e . 
half the difference between the pressure of the atmosphere outside 
and inside the chimney, so that when it is desired to give a diagram 
showing the true difference, it is necessary to double the vertical 
scale as has been done in diagram No. 2. 

“This indicator was at work on the 5th August last. At 5 
minutes past 2p, i., a small but severe thunder storm passed direct- 
ly over the Mint, and two remarkable hashes of lightning occur- 
ed, one following almost immediately after the other. There was 
loud thunder. 

“When the diagram was examined, it was found that a very 
marked diminution of pressure had been indicated, as having 
occurred in the chimney at 2-5 i>. m., the time of the thunderstorm. 

‘ ‘ The diagram, with an enlargement to shew in tenths of an inch 
the actual amount of disturbance, is given. It will be seen that 
twp distinct falls in pressure in the chimney are indicated, and that 
after the disturbance had ceased, the pressure within the chimney 
remained somewhat less than it was before the storm. 

<£ The height of the chimney is 80 feet and the inside diameter 5 
feet.” 

The President said that, assuming the phenomenon described by 
Col. Hyde to be attributable to the passage of the thunder storm, 
one explanation only occurred to him. The storm was distin- 
guished by a thunder clap, which caused the windows of houses to 
rattle. He thought it possible that the concussion thus apparently 
produced by the impact of the sound wave might have a very 
appreciable effect iipqn tho barometrical column. Col. Hyde’s 
apparatus measured the difference between the simultaneous atmo- 
spheric pressures on the two legs of the indicator, inside the chimney 
and outside the chimney, respectively, audit was obvious that the 
sound wave would travel more slowly through tho heated and ranked 
air of the chimney than through the outside air : therefore the outside 
leg would he affected by the concussion before the inside leg. He 
pointed out that if this happened, the consequence would be just 
such a disturbance in the uniformity of the diagram drawn by tho 
self-acting register, as Col. Hyde had exhibited. He had not the 
data relative to the actual pressures, temperatures, densities, and 
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the height of the chimney, requisite to a calculation of the amount 
of the disturbance upon this basis ; but he admitted that he did 
not think the amount which would result from such a calculation 
would be nearly so large as that in the diagram. The explanation 
was, therefore, no doubt insufficient. 

Col. Hyde said — u Some time since, I observed the water in the 
open stem of the U tube oscillating, thinking that this might, perhaps, 
be due to the concussion of the atmosphere in the room, where two 
powerful air pumps, driven by a 30 H. P. Engine were delivering air, 
I made a careful experiment, by closing the open mouth of the IT 
tube, so as to leave only a very small hole open to the room. There 
was not the slightest alteration in the oscillations, and it was evident 
that these oscillations wore unaffected by the air pumps, and were 
solely caused by the action of the chimney draught. It would 
seem also that the length 6 '-4" of tube l f/ diameter, and the contrac- 
tion caused by the J tap would effectually negative the supposition 
of any sudden motion (such as is indicated in the diagram) being 
given to the water in the U tube by concussive action on the open 
stem, and the diagram I think clearly indicates a diminution of 
pressure within the chimney in relation to the pressure in the room 
at the base. 

u The most probable cause seems to be a sudden local diminution 
in the temperature of the storm space or cloud passing over the 
top of the chimney. The duration of the disturbance within the 
chimney is about three minutes as shewn by the time lines, and the 
extent of the disturbance amounts to § of an inch in diminution of 
pressure. & 

“ The diagram indicates an occurrence that caused a sudden in- 
crease in the velocity of the current up the chimney, a recurrence, 
and then a return to nearly the original condition, and its shape, I 
think, shews an exhausting action through a contracted orifice. 

u I have not any record of the temperature or of the reading of 
the barometer at the time of the storm ; hut the height of baro- 
meter and the temperature of the air and of the inside of the 
chimney were recorded at 1.38 and at 2.38 p. m. as follows : — 

1.38 p. m. Barometer, 29.74, air temp. 86, chimney temp. 220. 

2.38 p. M. „ 29*02, „ 84, „ 245.” 

/ 

/ 

% 
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The following papers were read — 

I . — Note on Three Species of Batrachia from Moulmein , — by 
Dr, F. Stoliozka. « 

[Received and read 7th Sept,, 1870.] 

Tlie two known species of Oxyglossus , and one new of Ixalus , have 
been lately obtained, in the same locality, by Mr. W. Theobald on 
the Ataran river, east of Moulmein (Tenasserim Province). Both 
genera characterize the Malay fauna. The discovery of the Oxyglossi 
is particularly interesting in point of geographical distribution. 

0. Icevis has up to this only been recorded from the Philippines 
and is stated by Gunther to be r ‘ confined” to these islands. 

0. lima occurs in Java, China, Camboja and Siam, and is said 
to have also been found in Bengal. The last locality was consi- 
dered doubtful, but, through the discovery of the species at Moul- 
mgin, it receives more probability, though specimens in our neigh- 
bourhood must be of extreme rarity. They are not represented in 
any of our collections, while 0 . Icevis is. 

The discovery of the Oxyglossi so far north is further interesting 
in connection with the fossil species, 0. pnsillus , which I have 
described from the uj)per tertiary frog-beds of Bombay, (vide 
Mem. Geol. Survey of India, vol. vi, part III, p. 387). And, 
since I had the opportunity of examining the two recent species, 
I am confident that the generic determination of the fossil one is 
correct. This fact, though as yet almost single, clearly indicates 
that the Malabar coast had its Malayan fauna, — which is so consi- 
derably different froi%that of Central India, — already at an earlier 
period than the present one. It remains to be shewn, how fax this 
observation will be supported by the study of the fauna of the up- 
per tertiary deposits of the Indian Peninsula. Good materials for 
this are, however, as yet a desideratum. Every fragment of a bone 
and every shell nnist be collected and carefully examined, before 
we can speak with any confidence on this important subject. 

The genus Ixalus includes a number of small tree-frogs without 
vomerine teeth. The species chiefly occur in Ceylon, South India 
(Mlgheris) and the islands of the Philippine and Indo-Malayan 
Archipelago, but none have as yet been imported as far North as 
Moulmein. 
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Oxyglosstxs juMYm , Gunther. 

Batraehia salient. Brit. Mus., p. 7, pi. I, fig. A. 

A small specimen, the body measuring 1 inch, which length is 
equal to the distance between the anus and metatarsal tubercle ; 
the 4th toe is half an inch long ; tympanum very indistinct, smaller 
than the eye. Skin with a few scattered tubercles, more numerous 
posteriorly, laterally between fore and hind-limbs conspicuously 
extended. Color above, pale vinaceous, or ashy brown, lighter on 
the limbs, all over with darker fine marblings and spots ; a some- 
what indistinct very narrow band between the eyes, which are very 
prominent ; upper lip spotted with white ; a short, thin fiexuous 
fold extends from th^|per edge of the eye to the shoulder ; an- 
other much less distinct short fold crosses obliquely the angle of 
the mouth and is white. Below, yellowish white, on chin and 
throat marbled and reticulated with dusky, farther on uniform white, 
with little tubercles, these becoming most distinct on the median 
hinder side of the femora. There is a distinct fold of the skin on 
the inner side of the lower two-thirds of the tarsus, and a very thin 
fold also on the fifth toe, which Gunther does not notice. 

Pour specimens of this species exist in the Asiatic Society’s 
collections. They are about equal in size to the Moulmein speci- 
men and quite similar to it in coloration ; all without a pale 
median dorsal streak. Very probably they are also from Burma, 
All the specimens agree in their structural characters so perfect- 
ly with Gunther’s description and figure, that there can be 
hardly any doubt as to the identity of both, but the Burmese form 
appears to be constantly smaller than the Philippine one. 

Oxyglosstjs LIMA, Tschudi, Var. 

Gunther, Beptiles of India, p. 401. Bum. and Bibron, VIII, 
Erpetologie gen., vol. p. 334. 

Body, above, covered with small, sub-equal, pointed tubercles, 
obsolete on the front part of the head ; below, with numerous 
interspersed large tubercles of which two longitudinal rows on the 
middle of the chin and throat are especially conspicuous on ac- 
count of their regularity ; the large tubercles do not extend on the 
loins, but are very marked on the lower belly* Snout short. 
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rounded, -with, tlie nostrils swollen and oblique, directed upwards ; 
eyes large prominent ; tympanum quite indistinct, a thin fold 
runs from the upper edge of the eye to the shoulder ; no distinct 
fold on the side of the body, which measures 1 T % inch, the length 
being very nearly equal to the distance between the anus and the 
inner metatarsal tubercle ; length of 4th toe yery nearly half inch ; 
total length of hind limb inches. Fingers thin, free and 
elongated ,* toes entirely webbed up to the tip ; metatarsus with 
two tubercles, the inner considerably larger (but not* as large as in 
0, Icevis ), than the outer, the former being laterally compressed 
with an obtuse edge, the latter tubercular and pointed. The tar- 
sus has on the upper hinder end a small tiljjtele, and on the side 
of the lower inner half a thin fold ; this and the other tubercles 
are yellowish. Tongue moderately narrow, elongated, terminating 
posterioidy in a long point. 

Greenish brown above, some of the slightly enlarged tubercles 
being black and forming, especially on the limbs, small irregular 
dark spots, a pale median dorsal streak, an other much less distinct 
on each side of the middle portion of the body ; lower eyelid and a 
abort streak above the arm yellow ; the thin fold behind the eye 
and the fore limb in front blackish brown ,* each femur behind 
with three dark longitudinal hands, separated by two light colour- 
ed ones, the upper one of these is very narrow and yellowish, the 
lower much broader and with a distinct orange tinge, the lowest 
dark band is purer black than the two upper ones ; hinder side of 
tarsus blackish, this color continuing on the fifth and the adjoining 
toe ; extreme edge of upper lip pale. Below, yellowish white 
with two sub-parallel longitudinal brown hands, extending from 
the midle of the lower lip to the belly, the sides of the body and the 
front side of the femora uniform pale yellow ; hind-limbs greenish 
pale brown, finely marbled and punctated with darker brown and 
with two somewhat irregular brown spots in the bent between 
the belly and the femora. 

Although differing in some points from Gunther’s description, it 
is most probable that the specimen which I have just described, 
does not differ specifically from 0 . lima , at least there is no suffi- 
cient ground for a specific separation from the materials before me. 
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G-unther does not state all tlie details of coloration which I have 
given, his specimens in spirit did probably not shew them suffi- 
ciently clearly, but in the principal points, the coloration of the 
fresh Moulmein specimen well agrees with his account, and so does 
also the general structure of the body. 

IXALUS CINEEASCENS, U. Sp. 

Body, small, stoutish, moderately depressed, above with a few 
scattered tubefcles, below on chin and throat smooth, on the belly, 
and the lower side of the femora, very densely and coarsely tuber- 
culated, the tubercles being flattened and more or less distinctly poly- 
hedral. Snout, short, dbtuse, shorter than eye, but equal to the length 
of the exposed pupil, or to the distance between the eyes which are 
very prominent ; nostrils rounded, very slightly swollen and some? 
what laterally placed below the indistinct cantlius rostralis ; tyrnpan-^ 
inn quite indistinct ; a fold runs from the upper eyelid posteriorly to 
the shoulder. Length of body of an inch, slightly shorter than 
the femur and tibia together ; total length of hind limb 1 
inches, length of fourth toe not quite T \ inch. Fingers, quite free, 
elongated with well developed swollen discs, which are only slightly 
smaller than those on the toes, the latter being barely half webbed ; 
metatarsus with a small inner tubercle and a very indistinct 
one at the base of the fourth toe ; no fold on the tarsus. Tongue 
broadly oval, distinctly notched behind ; eustaehian openings small * 
and very wide apart. 

Color — above, olive ashy, very minutely freckled with dark, 
paling at the sides ; a broadish somewhat indistinct hand between 
the eyes, one irregular hand on each side of the hack — in one speci- 
men represented by a mere elongated spot, three bauds across 
the lower arm and a few spots on the lingers, three cross-bands 
across each femur and tibia, the middle band being in each case 
broadest and most distinct ; a spot on the knee, a few small spots 
on the tarsi and toes, and a large spot round the anus are dark 
ashy, often encircled with a more conspicuous enlarged black line ; 
shoulder fold, a few small spots on the lips, one spot on the 
side of the posterior belly, followed, and partially encircled, by 
a silvery yellow tinge, the inner basal half ol the femora and, ( 
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tcTa great extent, also tlieir hinder side, and the toes internally are 
blackish. Below, pale brownish white, somewhat purer on chin 
and throat, and all oyer finely speckled and punctated with dark. 

The specimens examined appear to be quite full grown ; the 
largest measures only f of an inch. The structure and coloration 
are peculiar, and distinguish the present species from any as yet 
known from the Philippines, Ceylon, or South India. 

II. — On the Method of assaying silver as conducted in themLndian Mint . — 
By Dr. H. E. Busteed, Oeeg. Assay Master. (Abstract.) 

The method of assaying Silver, as now in use in H. M.’s Indiail 
Mints is one peculiar to them ; it was introduced into the Calcutta 
Mint about the year 1850, and thence extended in course of time 
to those of Bombay and Madras. 

j#[ It has been favorably reported on and described more or less ill 
detail as an official duty by various assay officers, to local Mint 
authorities in India, but beyond this, it would appear, that no at- 
tempt has been made towards giving publicity to the practical 
working of the process, or to making generally known the labora- 
tory details of this method of assay. 

It has been suggested to the writer that some such attempt now 
would be not only interesting but useful, as after 20 years* experience 
of it, the assay offices in the Indian Mint must be in a position to 
assign its true value to a method which has been used for the 
assay of an immense importation and coinage of silver bullion. 
To render it more generally intelligible, and to show wherein the 
process about, to be explained contrasted with those in more general 
use, Dr. Busteed very briefly adverted to the principles on which those 
processes depend for their results, omitting details and technicali- 
ties. In modern acceptance, the principal duty of an assayer is to 
ascertain the proportion of the precious metals present in any 
sample of mixed metal submitted to him for examination, so that 
from the result of his investigation, the proper value may be as- 
signed by calculation to the mass which the sample is supposed to 
represent. 

This the assayer effects by separation of the precious metals from 
thO Ooarsef ones. The most ancient means of effecting this was* by 
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the method of mediation. He explained the principle of this 
method, what skill and experience it required on the part of 
the operator, and how it still fell short of accuracy in its results. 

Its shortcomings led to the invention of another process by 
Gay Lussac, known as the volumetric, or humid, method, which is 
much more accurate, and is now practised very generally on the 
Continent. Its principles were briefly glanced at. Its introduction, 
however, into the Indian Mints was not considered desirable by 
their assay officer, for certain reasons, a few of which were given. 
The method of cupellation, therefore, being not accurate enough for 
the purposes of buying and selling bullion, and that by the French 
process being considered not well suited to Indian Mints, it became 
necessary to look out for, and introduce into the Mints of this 
country, a process more likely to answer all the ends in view. 

This object was attained by the adaptation and introduction o^ 
the process now in use, viz., the Chloride process of assaying sil- 
ver.” Hitherto it had never been resorted to, exee£)t on a very 
small scale. Assay ei*s appear to have shrunk from the manifest 
difficulties of manipulation in collecting, drying, and weighing the 
precipitated chloride of silver. The credit is due to Mr. James 
I)odd, a former Assay Master of the Calcutta Mint, of having so 
simplified, modified, and systematized the details of this method, 
as to render its application to the assaying of silver on a large 
scale easy and accurate. The principles and an outline of the 
details of the process were then given, an understanding of some 
of the chief appliances and steps in the manipulations being as- 
sisted to by suitable photographs. The system of weights in use 
and the quantity of the sample taken for assay were also explained, 
as well as the points wherein this system might fairly be considered 
better suited to a Mint in India than the other methods. 

In conclusion, Dr. B. alluded to the vast amount of silver bullion 
which this pro cobs enabled the assay officers of the Indian Mints 
to deal with confidently and accurately, during the past 15 years. 
In one year alone, that of 1865-66, the importation of silver bullion 
reached to the immense amount of over 14 millions sterling, — so put- 
ting to a crucial test the system of assay used for its valuation. 
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Ill , — The Vdstu Yhga and its hearings upon Tree and Serpent-worship 
in India . — By Babtj Peatapachanera Ghosha, B. A. 

(Abstract.) 

The Yastu Yaga and various other forms of Serpent and Tree- 
worship are traceable as much to a feeling of fear as toother causes. 
It is evidently a sacrifice, invented by the ancient Aryan con- 
querors with a view to propitiate the aborigines or primeval 
owners of the land. Yastu is the principal god, and though the 
aborigines themselves are not worshipped by name, the Naga is no 
doubt the ostensible object of worship. The several gods, properly 
pitris (ancestors, predecessors, former owners) that occupy the 
several mandalas , are also the names of Nagas. The Yastu is the 
God Earth, quite distinct from Dhara (Terra) and in the prayer he 
^s represented as the supporter of the world. 

The Y&stu Yaga, therefore, appears to be a memorial of the 
foundation of the new Aryan home and of the N&gas, a power- 
ful race of aborigines. In the ceremony for dedicating a tank, 
a stick is planted on its banks. This stick is the Ndga-yashti , 
or the Naga-pole. The application of the term N&ga to the reptile 
class is without doubt of comparatively recent date, and since that 
time may be noted the double meaning of the word applied to the 
N^ga aborigines as well as to the Naga serpents. Ananta is wor- 
shipped not as a snake, but as a form of Yislmu. It literally 
means eternity. The Anantachaturdas'i , Ndgapmichami , and such 
other minor vratas, though connected with the Nagas, have nothing 
to do with the actual reptile. 

The aborigines of India bore a peculiar relationship to the first 
Aryan settlers. Many of the aborigines were held in high estima- 
tion, and in a legend the goddess Sarasvati is described as imparting 
the art of music to two of the N%as ( Kamvala and As'vatara ,) and 
the name of Karkotaka, another N&ga, is enjoined to be uttered 
every morning. There are again several fruits, trees, and things 
which are named after the Nagas, and these are all derived from 
the N. E. frontiers of India. 

From the above, it would appear that the N&gas as a race of power- 
ful aborigines were respected for their prowess, and also hated for 
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their barbarous habits. The eminent among them were soon identified 
with some Hindu gods, and ultimately the N&gas, as a race, became 
a class of gods. Serpent-worship, in the true sense of a creature- 
worship, was never prevalent in India, and though, under peculiar 
circumstances, this worship may be seen at the present day among 
the several hill tribes, still such a practice does not obtain among 
the Aryans. The serpent, as an emblem of eternity, is respected, 
but it is the worship of Yishnu and not of the reptile. Serpents 
have crept into our mythological legends, but in whatever form 
they appear, they are put down as enemies of Yishnu. Bahu is 
darkness, and its stellar form is a snake. Sun = Hari = Yishnu, 
the destroyer of Bihu, the first destroys as darkness, the second as 
snake, and the third as death. 

Figures of Nag as occur in sculptured stones, but only for 
ornamentation. « 

Several trees are described in later Puranas as forms of Yishnu 
and other gods, but they are cherished with a degree of care because 
of their extreme usefulness in the tropical country. For instance, 
Tulsi as an aromatic herb, the JDurva as a fodder on which the cattle 
live, the religious fig tree as offering cool shelter, the eocoanut as a 
refreshing fruit. Some trees again are noted as obnoxious when 
planted near dwelling honses, because in a Hindu hygienic point of 
view, they are considered injurious to health. The papaya plant is 
one of those that no Hindu would like to have near his house. 

IY . — Analysis of a new Mineral from Burmah. — By D, Waldie, Esq. 

During the period extending from November, 1863, to the end of 
1864, I had various samples of metallic ores sent to me for ana- 
lysis by Mr. O’Biley, the Deputy Commissioner of Martaban, 
Burmah. They were mostly samples of Galena, hut one of a 
different kind particularly attracted my attention as of rather unu- 
sual composition, so that I suggested to him, £hat it might he 
desirable to publish it. To this proposal he assented, suggesting 
that it should be presented to the Journal of the Society. Circum- 
stances at the time prevented me from carrying my proposal into 
effect, hut recently I resumed the investigation which had been lying 
long incomplete. 
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The analysis of the sample first sent by him on 24 th July having 
been .unsatisfactory on one point, and the specimen having been 
exhausted, I wrote to Mr. O’Biley for another sample, in order 
to settle this point. In reply he said that he had only a small 
specimen left, but sent me another small piece from the same range 
of hills, bearing a strong resemblance to the first, which he thought 
might probably be the same, I have no information of the locality 
whence they were got : Mr. O’Biley ’s letters were all dated from 
Shoaygyeen, except one in February 1864, from the Karen country. 
Jn a subsequent letter, he mentioned that the samples referred * to 
were from the same range of hills as a sample of ore he was then 
pending me, which turned out to be a double sulphide of copper 
and iron. This is all the information I can give of their source, 
as some time afterwards Mr. O’Biley died. 

. The following is the result of my analysis of the first sample sent 


on 24th July. 

Copper, 17*000 

. Silver, ’096 

Iron, 36*470 

Antimony, 1*150 

Arsenic, 32*700 

Sulphur, 1 *360 

Deficiency and loss, 10*624 

Earthy matter, *560 


Total, 100*000 


The silver is equal to 31 £ ounces, troy, per ton. 

The unsatisfactory point which I wished to clear up was the 
deficiency of 10*624, which I supposed might be oxygen combined 
with the metals. But this did not appear a very probable solution 
of the difficulty, and it might rather be owing to errors in analysis. 
The determinations had all been carefully made according to the 
usual methods. The arsenic and antimony were separated from the 
other metals by Hydrosulphate of Soda, and the arsenic determined 
as Arsenate of Magnesia and Ammonia, and there was no reason to 
doubt the correctness of the process. But I had some fear that 
•arsenic might have been lost during the operations preparatory to 
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its separation from the other metals, and an experiment made on 
•the second sample by conducting the analysis in the same way gave 
support to this view, as by this plan only 31*5 per cent, of arsenic 
was obtained, instead of the 37 per cent, indicated below by another 
process. Probably arsenic had been volatilised as chloride. 

The second sample sent by Mr. O’Riley, 11th October, was 
similar in appearance to the first, but differed somewhat in compo- 
sition, as will be seen presently. No particular note had been 
taken of the physical properties of the first sample. The second 
one was in the form of a flattened piece about -fth of an inch (or 1*2 
centimetres) thick, with a dull, blackish, earthy looking surface. 
When broken, it presented an uneven fracture of a laminated siruc* 
ture, somewhat cellular, of a steel grey colour with a purplish tint 
and metallic lustre. In general appearance it is like mispickel, 
but of a redder shade. Minute specks of brownish green matter 
could be seen here and there on the surface, particularly between 
the lamellae, when these presented themselves to view edge- 
ways. It gives no streak on paper but a dark grey one on 
unglazed porcelain. Hardness, 5*5. 

Specific gravity at 81° P. (27° C.) 

In small pieces, 7*343 
In powder, 7*428 

The pieces were boiled in the bottle, but no doubt still retained 
air in some interior cells. 

It is easily soluble in Nitric and Nitro-Hydrochlorxc acids with evo- 
lution of Nitrous fumes. One portion was dissolved slowly by diluted 
Nitric acid containing 3 per cent, its volume of Nitric acid of 1400 
and the solution completed somewhat more rapidly by a solution 
containing 5 per cent, its volume. Hydrochloric acid at atmospheric 
temperature dissolved it partially by standing some time (two or 
three days,) to the extent of about 10 or 1 1 per cent., and by repeated 
boiling about 1 3 por cent, more, but there appeared no definrbe limit 
to the action. Acetic acid dissolves a portion, evidently oxidised 
matter. 

Ignited in a platinum crucible it caked together, lost its metallic 
lustre and became of a brownish colour, but whitish at the edges 
where it adhered to the crucible and was removed with some diffi- 
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eulty, having slightly attacked the platinum. By this ignition, it 
increased nearly 2 per cent, in weight. Ignited in a small glass » 
tube by the blow-pipe till the glass softened, it did not appear to 
yield any arsenic. 

In the analysis of this sample, the arsenic (with a little antimony) 
was separated from the other metals by fusing with Nitrate of 
Potash, and Carbonate of Soda (Potassium Nitrate and Sodium 
Carbonate,) or by passing Chlorine into the mineral mixed with 
solution of Potash. As in this case, however, the action was very slow, 
the mineral was first oxidised by a little nitric acid, then mixed with 
solution of Potash in excess and Chlorine passed through it. This 
plan answered very well. The results of two analysis for the three 
principal constituents, agreeing very well, were as follows : — 

Copper, , . , 13*28 

Iron, , . ........ 43*88 

Arsenic, . . 37*03 

A complete analysis was made by digesting a portion for about 
twelve hours with diluted Hydrochloric acid and thus removing 
the oxidized matters. The results were as follows. 

Soluble in Hydrochloric acid, dilute. 

Oxide of Copper, ........ 1.21 

Protoxide of Iron, 1,97 

Oxide of Lead, 1 .89 * 

Arsenious Acid. * , , < , ♦ . . 1.12 

6.19 

Insoluble. 

Copper, 12.13 

Iron, 42.12 - 

Arsenic, 38.45 

Antimony, * 54 

Earthy Matters, .12 


100 . 
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In one small piece I found 2. 67 per cent, of matters insoluble in 
nitro-muriatic acid, but generally it was very small* 

It will be observed that this sample differs from the first in the 
smaller proportion of what may be considered accidental constituents, 
and is a purer specimen of the essential constituents, arsenic, iron, 
and copper. The inside pieces contained no sulphur : the outside 
crust yielded a trace probably in the state of earthy sulphate. And 
while the first sample contained a notable quantity of silver, this 
did not appear to contain any, or at least so little that I could not 
detect it in the amount of material at my disposal. The quantity 
of antimony was also less than half that of the first sampde, 

I have not been able to find in any book on Mineralogy I have had 
access to a description of such a mineral. The nearest are Arseni- 
cal Iron Pyrites (Mispickel) and Axoiomous Arsenical Iron. But 
it differs from the former in the total absence of Sulphur, and from 
both in the presence of a considerable quantity of Copper, as well 
as in the larger proportion of Iron ; and it differs still more in the 
proportion of the two basic metals together to the Arsenic, the 
latter being small in proportion to the former. 

The constituents approximate, though not very closely, to 2 
equivalents of Arsenic, 6 of Iron and 1 of Copper ; rather more than 
6 of iron and less than 1 of copper. This can scarcely be reduced 
to any probable atomic, formula ; but if the proper metallic nature of 
Arsenic be admitted it may be considered as an alloy, and alloys 
are not limited in their composition to definite formulae. The excess 
of basic metals in its composition gives it a fixity under the action 
of heat not very usual in arsenides or unoxidised arsenical com- 
pounds. 

I would venture to propose for this mineral the name of O’Ki- 
leyite in honor of the gentleman who sent it to me, whose services 
have unfortunately been lost to the Indian Government by an un- 
timely death. This notice may perhaps lead explorers of these 
districts to discover additional specimens of this or analogous 
minerals. 
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Y. — Notes on Charaka Sanhita. — By Bn. Mahendpa Dal Sircar. 

(Abstract.) 

Charaka Sanhita has not yet been examined by scholars either 
of Europe or America. The account of Charaka in Boehtlinck and 
Roth’s Dictionary publishing at §t. Petersberg is taken from the 
Sabdahaipadruma, in wh ch we have a fabulous account of the 
author, taken from Bhaba Prakasa, a very modern work on Medicine. 

It appears, there is a MS. in Wilson’s Collection, about which 
Dr. Roth writes to Mr. Hoernle, Professor, Jayanarayan College, 
Benares, as I learn from a letter from the former to Babu R&jendra 
Lala Mitra, who did me the honor of referring to me on the subj ect, 
and very kindly sent me Mr. H.’s letter to him. 

According to Dr. Roth, there are 1 1 parts or sections in the 
Charaka of Wilson’s Collection, which are called Sthdms . 

Now in the MSS. in my possession, one of which is a careful 
transcript from a very old and reliable MS. in possession of one of 
the Kavirajas of Berkampore, made (purposely for myself) under 
the order of the late Raja Prasanna Narayana Deva Bahadur, as 
well as in other MSS. in possession of other Ravirdjas,^ which I 
have seen, there are eight parts or sections or Sthdnas. Dr. Wise, 
the only European writer who gives any correct account of Ohara- 
ka, mentions only eight parts or Sthdms , the names of which 
exactly correspond with those in our MSS. Besides, the addi- 
tional parts mentioned by Dr. Roth are but adhydyas of one or 
other of the eight Sthanas. 

All our MSS. thus agreeing, I conclude, the original Charaka 
Sanhita consists of eight Sth&nas or Sections. The following list 
shows the names of these sections, and the number of the chapters 
or adhyayas they severally contain : — 
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Charaka is not tlie original author of the work which goes by 
hi$ name. That author was Agnivesha, who, along with five other 
rishisj Bhela, Jatukarna, Parasara, Haiita, and Esharip&ni, re- 
ceived instruction from Bharadvaja, who himself was taught by 
Indra. Indra had received the science from the twins Ashvini 
Kumaras ; Askini Kumaras from Prajapati, to whom the science 
(Ayurveda) was revealed by Brahma, the supreme creator. 

But Ckaraka does not pretend to the authorship of the work. 
At the , end of every sthana, nay at the end of each Chapter or 
Adhyaya, we have the admission : 

cr% ^ t 

from which it appears that he gives the authorship to Agnivesha, 
and takes credit to himself only lor revision and correction, 

In the fabulous account of Charaka in Bhabaprakasha, quoted 
in B&ja Badha Kanta’s SabclaJcalpaclruma, and alluded to above, he 
is said fo have compiled from the works of the six disciples of 
Bharadvaju. This is very probable, but he does not say so himself. 

As to the antiquity of the work, it is impossible to fix the date 
when it fiowed from the lips of Atreya, or issued from the pen of 
Agnivesha, and when it was revised and edited by Charaka. All 
that we can say, at the present stage of our inquiry, is, that it 
seems to us to be anterior to Sushruta, the only other ancient 
Hindu work on medicine extant. Sushruta calls himself the son of 
Vishva Mitra, who was the contemporary of Kama, and claims to 
have derived his knowledge of medicine from Dhanwantari. Now, 
Dhanwantari is a mythological personage, but the Dhanwantari 
from whom Sushruta received instruction in Ayurveda was he who 
was called Dibod&sa and was king of EM, which is now our 
modern Benares. It is singular that neither of these works makes 
any allusion to the other. Both make Ayurveda of divine origin, 
and they agree in tracing this origin from above downwards as far 
as Indra, But after that they diverge, Charaka, as we have seen, 
makes Bharadvaja derive his knowledge from Indra, whereas 
Sushruta makes it Dhanwantari. We are inclined to think Su- 
shruta to he a later woi'k, inasmuch as his preceptor is a later per- 
sonage than Bharadvaja. 

Besides the above, we have other grounds for believing Snshruta 
to be a later work. Though not so full and copious, it is more 
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systematic and more logical in its classifications than Char aka. It 
is more precise and accurate in its anatomy, Sushruta does npt 
make any mention of beef as an article of diet, which Oharaka does. 
Hence, Sushruta could not have flourished at an age when beef was 
still an article of food. Again, both JBagbhatta, and Misrabkava, 
the author of Bhabaprakasha, by far the most ancient of the 
modern class of medical writers, both these authors, we say, agree 
in giving priority and superiority to Atreya (or Bharadvaja), the 
preceptor of Agnivesha, the author of the work which now goes by 
the name of Oharaka. 

Hence, if we take Sushruta to have flourished about the time of 
Kama, the illustrious contemporary of his father Yishva Mitra, we 
must claim for Oharaka a date anterior to that of Sushruta. 

But Oharaka could not have flourished in the pre-Pauranio age, 
inasmuch as Indra is called in the work, (the slayer of a 

demon called Bala, mentioned only in some of the Puranas). 

Such being the antiquity of Oharaka Sanhita, it must possess 
very unusual interest, not only for the historian of medieino, hut no 
less for the philologist and the historian in general, and the philo- 
sopher. As for its value in a medical point of view, this is not 
the place to dilate upon it. This much, however, I must say, that 
its pathology apart, I have found it to contain excellent and sound 
remarks on therapeutics, dietetics, and hygiene. 

The history of any period should now be deemed incomplete, 
unless we had an insight into the nature of the diseases which 
prevailed in that period. , In this point of view, we have no doubt, 
the study of Oharaka would throw much light on the history of 
the time in which it was written. Prom it, we shall be able, in a 
great measure, to decypher the mental characteristics, the various 
occupations, the mode of living, and various other circumstances, 
connected with life audits preservation which prevailed in that age. 

The receipt of the following communications was announced- — 

1. Descriptions of New Land Shells from the Shan States and 
Pegu. — By W. Tueobalb, Esq. 

2. On the Land Shells of Bourlon with descriptions of new 
species. — By Gk Nevibl, Esq., C. M. B. S. 

3. Descriptions of new species of Molhsca from Oeylon . —By Messes. 
&. and H. Nevill, 
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Library. 

The following additions have been made to the Library since the 
last meeting : — 

Presentations . 

Haines of Donors in Capitals. 

• Tilleeg til Aarboger for Nor dish Oldkyndiglied og Historie. Aar- 
gang, 1866, 1867.— The Eoyal Society op Northern Antiqui- 

TIES, COPENHA GEN . 

Aarboger for Nordish Oldhydighed og Historie, udgivne af 
det Kongelige Nordiske Oldskrift-Selskab, 1866, 1867, 1868. — 
The same. 

- Memoires de la Soci&te Eoyale des Antiquaries du Nord, 1866, 
1867. — The same. 

Bijdragen tot de Taal-land-en Yolkenkunde van Nederlandsch 
Indie, 4th vol, 3rd part. — The Eoyal Instjt. or Netherland India. 
Journal Asiatique, Nos. 55, 56. — The Asiatic Society oe Paris. 
Bulletin de la Societe de Geographie. April and May, 1870. — 
The Geographical Society oe Pabis, 

Proceedings of the Eoyal Society, Yol. XYIII, No. 120. — The 
Eoyal Society op London. 

Proceedings of the Eoyal Geographical Society, Yol. XIY, 
No. 2, — The Eoyal Geographical Society oe London. 

The Journal of the Eoyal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and 
Ireland, Yol. IY, part 2.— -The Eoyal Asiatic Society oe Great 
Britain and Ibeland. 

Bollettino della Societa Geographica Italiana, fas. 5. — The 
Italian Society oe Geography. 

Monatsberieht der Eoniglich Preussischen Akademie der Wis- 
senschaften zu Berlin, Mai 1870.— The Eoyal German Academy 
oe Sciences. 

Yerhandlimgen cler IC 3L Geologischen Eeichsanstalt, Nos. 10— 
17. — The Geological Institute oe Yienn^. 

Jahrbuch der Kaiserlich-KonigUchen Geologischen Eeichsan- 
stalt, Nos. 34, — The same. 

The first Annual Eeport of the American Museum of Natural 
History, January 1870, — The American Museum oe New York. 
Original Sanscrit Texts, Yol. Y* by Dr. J. Muir,— The author. 
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Main Ee suits of tiie modern Yaidik Eesearches. by E. Ghosha. 
— The author. 

Professional Papers of Indian Engineering, No. 28. — Tn# Editor. 

E&mayana, Yol. II, No. 3, edited by Hemachandra Bhatta- 
charya. — T he Editor. 

Memoirs on the History, Polk-lore, and Distribution of the races 
of the North-Western Provinces of India, by the late Sir H. 
Elliot. Edited by J. Beames Esq., 0. S., 2 Yols. — L ady Elliot. 

Sdstra Prakdsd, Xalki Pur&na, No. I. — Kedaranatha Banerji, 
Publisher. 

Archives Pal6ographiqu.es de 1 J Orient et de l’Amerique par Leon 
da Easily, parts 12. — Maisonneuve and Oo., Publishers. 

Eeeords of the Geological Survey of India, Yol. III. part 3. — - 
The SUPERINTENDENT, GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OP INDIA. 

A classified Catalogue of Sanscrit works in the Sarasvati Bhin- 
dararo. Mysore. — The Commissioner oe Mysore. 

Hunter’s Comparative Dictionary, Part 1. — The Got. op India. 

Drury’s Hand-book of the Indian Plora, 3. Yols. — -The same. 

Selections from the Eecords of the Madras Government, No. 14 ; 
Survey and Settlement of the Ohellumbrum and Manergoody 
Talooks, No. 15, Eeport on Public Instruction in the Madras 
Presidency for 1868-69. — The same. 

Eeport on Meteorology, Museum and Horticultural Gardens in 
the Province of Oudh, 1869-70.— The same. 

Eeport on the Administration of Civil and Criminal J ustice, 
Oudh, 1869. — The same. 

Census of Oudh, 2 Yols. — The same. 

Sanitary and Yaccine Eeports, Oudh, 1869. — The same. 

Dispensaries and Lunatic Asylum, Oudh, 1869. —The same. 

Progress of Education, Oudh, 1869. — The same. 

Purchase. 

Conehologia Indica, by Hanley and Theobald Part 1 : — Westmins- 
ter Eeview, July : — Quarterly Eeview, July : — Eevue des Deux 
Mondes, July : — Eevue Archeologique, Juin : — Eevue de Zoologie, 
Nos. 5 and 6 : — The Annals and Magazine of Natural History, 
July : — The Philosophical Magazine, July : — Journal of the Statis- 
tical Society, June : — Comptes Eendus, Nos. 23 — 26 : — Journal des 
Savants, May and June : — Zenker’s Dictionary, part XY : — Boht- 
lingk’s Dictionary, part 43 : — Ohronique de Tabari, 2nd Yol. — The 
Indian Medical Gazette, September: — Paspati’s E'tudes sur les 
Tchinghianes ou Bohemiens de l’Empire Ottoman. 

Exchange. 

The Nature, Nos. 36—40 : — The Athenaeum, June. 
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A meeting* of the Society was held on Wednesday the 2nd 
instant, at 9 p. k. 

T. Oldham, Esq., LL. D., Yice -President, in the chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The following presentations were announced : — 

1. Prom R. E. St. John, Esq., A note on the antiquities of 
Thatone. 

2. From Oapt. A. Bloomfield, BalagMt, six ancient copper coins. 

They are old Hindu copper coins. On some of them the 

figpren of an elephant may be seen. They are all square, 

8. From Lieutf J. Butler, Commissioner, Naga Hills, A spear 
of an Angami Naga, a coat of the same, and a pair of ear 
ornaments. 

The following gentleman is a candidate for ballot at the next 
meeting : — 

A. Rogers, Esq., Solicitor, Calcutta, proposed by L. Schwendler, 
Esq., seconded by Col. H. Hyde. 

The following gentlemen have intimated their desire to with- 
draw from the So^ety : — 

Captain H, B. Thuillxer, J. M. Ross, Esq., and 0. Lazarus, Esq. 

The following letters were read : — 

1. From Fleetwood H, Pellew, Esq., on the c Barisal Guns. ? 

( In regard to the “ Barisal Guns,” my notion was that waves of a 

* There was no meeting on the first Wednesday in October, as the members 
present did not form a quorum. 
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length of a mile or two each, advancing obliquely from the S. S. W« 
would break successively on the coast from W. to E. To a 
person close by, the sound of each wave would be somewhat con- 
tinuous ; but to a person 40 or 50 miles off, if the wave broke simul- 
taneously, the sound would be a boom like that of a gun, because 
both extremities of the wave would be nearly at the same distance 
from the hearer as the centre. 

* ‘ I have at Pooree, when the 8. W. Monsoon has lulled, seen far 
to the south a very lofty wave break with a distinct booming noise, 
a second or two after another nearer, then one opposite to me, and 
then others towards the north as far as one could see. Even to 
one standing on the beach, the noise of these waves (except the 
nearest) was so like that of guns that we used to remark on the 
resemblance. When the wind was blowing strongly, the wave was 
turned over by the force of it, before it attained its full height; but 
when there was no wind, or a slight breeze from the shore, whilst 
the swell Was still high from the effect of the monsoon, this pheno- 
menon often occurred, the wave rising to an immense height and 
breaking over a mile or two of beach at one moment. 

4 1 may remark that the wind blows very obliquely on to the 
Pooree coast and would not take the sound so far inland as at 
Backergunge. 

‘ The great difficulty about the Barisal guns arose from the fact 
that the Musalmans at Perijpore and round the Kocha River cele- 
brate their marriages chiefly in September and always fire off 
earthen bomb shells, and it is almost impossible to tell the sound of 
these from the Barisal guns. I should never have believed in 
them at all, if I had not once, when in the Saplenja river in the 
Sundarban, with nothing but forest to my south, heard them dis- 
tinctly on four or five different occasions in one night. Of course, we 
may have been mistaken, but the sound to our senses was un- 
doubtedly from the south, and much louder than I ever heard it 

before. It woke me up from sleep, we were then about 30 miles 
from the coast.’ 

2. From H. J. Eainey, Esq., Zamindar Khulna, Jessore, on the 
same subject 
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c One incident, and a prominent one too, I hare, I find, inadver- 
tently omitted to mention in my last letter, which is, that the 
direction of the sounds appears to travel invariably along the 
course of the streams that discharge themselves into the Bay. 
This circumstance I have carefully observed for a series of years, 
and hence I indicated the noises as coming from the sea-board ; 
e. g. the sub-division of Khuln& is situate on the confluence of the 
rivers Bhoirab and Pupsd, (the latter a local name for the conti- 
nuation of the Pasar), which run respectively 1ST. and E. of it, and 
when I was residing there, I noticed that the sounds appeared to 
come from the S. E., while now that I am living across the Bupsa, 
on the west side of it, the noises are heard from the S. W. Again, 
I lived about a year at a place called Nali, alias Schillerganj, on the 
Baleswar Biver, and to the east of it, when the detonations, for such 
I may call them, were distinctly heard from the S. W. No Em 
ropean has, I believe, resided lower down the Baleswar Payer ill 
the Sundarban than Schillerganj, which is distant about a tide 
only from the open sea, and the sounds heard by me there were 
decidedly louder than those I hear here, while below that place, 
and I have heard them very close to the sea, as far down the 
HurangMta river as a boat could well venture out during the S. 
W. monsoon. They were audible with even still greater precision ; 
but the reports were quite as distinct there from one another as 
they were elsewhere, which would not appear to bear out the surf 
theory or hypothesis originally propounded by Mr. Pellew, and 
which appears to have found much favour.’ 

3. Pbom 0. A. Elliott, Esq., Offg . Secy . to the Govt . of the JS T . W. P . 

£ I am directed to forward for the information of the Asiatic 
Society, copy of a Peport dated 7th July, by the Civil Engineer 
of the Allahabad Circle, relative to the Monolith at Kosumbha 
in the Allahabad District.’ 

Peport. 

“I have the honor to report that in conformity with the 
orders of Government, dated 22nd April, 1870, I proceeded to 
a Kbsim” on the 19th May, and under my personal supervision 
commenced the work of excavating the Monolith alluded to in 
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the above orders. The position and _ dimensions of the exposed $ 

portion of the shaft as I found it, has been so minutely and 
accurately described by Ool. Cunningham in his report (vide [ 

Journal of the Asiatic Society, for 1865, Yol. 34, Part I.), that it 
needs no repetition at my hands. 

a The small excavation made by Ool. Cunningham and partially 
refilled by him was in the first instance cleared out and a more ex- 
tAded area subsequently embraced, so as to enable me to reach the 
bottom of the Monolith with the least possible amount of labour. 

“ The excavation was uninterruptedly carried down to the depth 
of 16 feet, exposing the shaft for a length of 26 feet from the top, 
but without exhibiting any appearance of approaching the base ; 
at this depth, however, it became necessary to cut away a portion ^ 

of the underlying bank against which the column rested, to 
admit of its circumference being accurately measured, and during 
this operation a joint running parallel with the axis of the shaft 
in the direction of its base was discovered on the underlying side ; 
and as it was popularly behoved and strongly asserted by a re- 
spectable body of natives collected on the spot that it was a secret 
recess concealing treasure, operations were suspended and circum- 
stances verbally reported to you on the 25th May, together with 
my view of the matter, that it would most probably he found to be v 

a piece let into the base of the Monolith, to replace a flaw in the 
original stone of which it was formed. But there being a possibility 
of doubt on the subject, Mr. Chalmers, Assistant ^Magistrate, was 
deputed to accompany me and witness the opening of the recess. 
However, owing to an unfortunate accident (my horse falling and 
rolling over me) I was unable to witness the further development 
of the Monolith, although I was in camp in the vicinity. The 
remainder of the operations was carried out under Mr. Chalmers’ 
^superintendence and the recess opened in his presence, and the 
supposed repository of treasure resulted, as I had anticipated, in ? 

being nothing more than a piece carefully let in to replace a flaw 
in the original stone. The piece measures 8 feet long, and is about i f 

the area of the column at its base* - 

i 

, “ Owing to the accident above mentioned and the intense heat of 
the weather, I was at this stage of the proceedings reluctantly 
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compelled to suspend "work till tlie ensuing cold weather or until 
the receipt of further orders. 

“The Monolith, as now exposed, measures from top to base 34 
feet having a circumference of 7' 10" feet at top, and ten feet at 
bottom, which taken together with the two pieces lying in its vici- 
nity gives a total length of 40' 9" and this in my opinion does not 
fully represent the full height of the original column, as the top 
portion exhibits a broken sufaee without a trace of the capital* or 
any means of connecting it with the Monolith, had it ever existed 
even in a separate piece. 

61 Colonel Cunningham in his report is of opinion that the column 
retains its original position although overturned ; the result of 
the excavations prove the contrary, as the lower portion of it was 
found imbedded in pure clay without a particle of brick or stone 
intermixed. I naturally expected to find some traces of a base- 
ment of some description, but all vestiges of brick and stone dis- 
app eared at the depth of 1 6 feet from the surface, the base of the 
Monolith resting in dark stiff clay ; it is therefore my opinion that 
it has never been erected on the site it now occupies, and its origi- 
nal position will more likely be found amongst some one of the 
many very remarkable mounds surrounding it. On some of these 
the foundations of immense palatial buildings can be distinctly 
traced, and I would beg to suggest for the consideration of Goy- 
ernment whether it might not be in the interest of Archeological 
science to hav%the more remarkable of them thoroughly examined 
during the next cold season. 

a During the excavations no object of interest beyond the remark- 
ably large bricks described by Ool. Cunningham was discovered. 

a In conclusion I may add that the cost of removing the Monolith 
into Allahabad will most probably fall very little short of Bs. 
10,000. There being no road of any description between u Kosim” 
and “ Serai Akil” (9 miles), a smooth track will have to be made’ over 
this portion, and from the latter place to Allahabad, several nullahs 
will have to be temporarily filled in, and the immense size of the 
column will require special contrivances for moving a weight of 15 
tons (about) across country.” 4< 

(Signed) EL EL Nesbitt, Civil Engineer, 
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In reply to a letter from tlie Secretary of the Society, regarding 
inscriptions on the Monolith, Mr. Nesbitt writes as follows : — 

“In reply to yonr letter No. 533 of the 12th instant, I have 
much pleasure in informing you that there are many inscriptions 
on the “ Kosim Monolith,” and they are almost in as many vari- 
ous characters as there are inscriptions, the most remarkable and 
apparently the most ancient of them being of a peculiar shell- 
shaped pattern. 

“ I shall endeavour to procure the a rubbings” you require as 
soon as possible, but at present I am myself unable to get out to 
Kosim (30 miles), owing to press of work in the station. 

“ The Government having taken a favourable view of my sugges- 
tion to explore some of the most remarkable mounds alluded to in 
my report, I entertain hopes of making some interesting dis- 
coveries during the ensuing cold season. I may add that whilst 
excavating a tank a few miles from Kosim, two white marble 
figures in good preservation were discovered. One is called by the 
natives whom I consulted “ Mahabeer,” and the other “ Nundhea.” 
They are now both deposited in the Allahabad Museum.” 

The President then exhibited two inscriptions received from 
Babu Kashbihari Bose, Banka. 

The first inscription is taken from Ool. Pranklin’s 1 Inquiry con- 
cerning the site of Ancient Palibothra, Part II. J The second is a 
Bengali Inscription taken from a Hindu Tenqfie on the Mondar 
Hill. 

B6bu E&jendralala Mitra said, that not having Pranklin’s work 
at hand, he could not say whence the first inscription had boen 
taken; but judging from its character and subject, he was satisfied 
that it was a Buddhist record, and commemorated the dedication of 
a statue or a chatya. The character was intermediate between the 
Gupta and the Kutila, and had been inscribed probably in the 
sixth century of the Christian era. The fifth letter of the third line 
was doubtful, so were the last two letters of the last line. Ho read 
the record as follows : — 

ipCfTvrfK- 

^ wmrwrfw 
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W — or 

“ The highly venerated, tlie great ting, tlie Mng of tings Sri 
Ugrablxoirava -|- dedicated this.” 

Tlie second inscription "was from a modern temple on tlie Mondar 
Hill, built about 270 years ago, by a zemindar of Subbalpur. It 
was written in tlie o’d Bengali character of the Tirhut type and in 
the Sanskrit language. The temple was intended to supply the place 
of an older one, dedicated by a Chola Bftja, which, according to the 
local legend, had been demolished by Kalapahar, and the remains 
of which are still visible. The following are its transcript and 
translation : — 

*cr ^ igwrOT l 

f^roTwrrc 

ll 

“The weH-disposed, and auspicious Ghhatrapati, son of the 
auspicious VSisudeva, dedicated this pure and noble place of victory 
on earth for S'ri Madhusddana, in the S'tika year 1521, when the 
noble Brahmdna Duhs asana was the officiating priest. S'aka 1521.— 
[A. D., 1597.] 

The following papers were read — 

L — On the Funeral Ceremonies of the Ancient Hindus.— By Babu 
Ba^emkala'ba Mitiia. (Abstract. ) 

The paper opens by adverting to two articles which have already 
been published on the subject, one by H. T. Colebrooke on the 
modern ritual, and the other by Max Miiller on the ancient 
ritual \ and then notices in . detail the cremationary and sepul- 
chral ceremonies described in the Aranyaka of the Black Aajur 
Veda. Some of the rites noticed are remarkable. The first 
ceremony was the removal of the dead from the house to the 
burning ground, and this was done on a cart drawn by two 
bullocks, or by aged slaves. The procession was headed by 
the eldest of the party, and included an old black cow. This 
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animal was sacrificed at the burning ground, and its fat, flesh, 
and organs were placed on the corpse, which was subsequently 
enveloped in the raw hide of the animal. The wife of the dead 
was made to lie by the corpse, and was thence removed by a younger 
brother, a fellow disciple, or a servant of the dead, who offered to 
marry her. The ceremony of burying the bones was performed on 
the 3rd, 5th, or 7th day ; and on the 10th day the mourners as- 
sembled together, and after certain oblations, offerings, and prayers, 
raised a circle of stones, and then retired to the house of the chief 
mourner to feast on kid’s flesh and barley. 

The concluding portion of the paper is devoted to a consideration 
of the object and meaning of the mantra which was first quoted by 
Colebrooke as the Vedic authority for the performance of Suttee, and 
has since been frequently noticed. According to the Aranyaka, it 
should be recited when the women put oif collyrium on the tenth day 
of the mourning, immediately before putting up the stone circle* 

A conversation ensued in which most members took a part. 

II , — Coins of the Sharp Kings of Jaunjotir, — By Bjv, M, A. 

Sheering-, Benares . 

Mr. Blockmann said — 

The paper will shortly appear in the Journal. Mr. Sherring 
has not met with any silver or gold coins of the Sharqjs, nor with 
copper coins prior to the reign of Ibrahim Shah. The first Jaun- 
pur king, Malik Sarwar, Sultan ushsharq, does not appear to have 
struck coins ,• nor does he seem to have assumed the title of Shah. 
The beginning of his reign is variously given in the Histories. 
Krishtah, who copied his extracts from the Tdrihh i Mubarak Shaht, 
gives 796 A. H., and makes him reign six years. The Ain has 16 
years, which would remove his jutes ten years earlier. The Luck- 
now Edition of Eirishtah has 776, A, H, There are a Iso slight 
discrepancies between Eirishtah and the Ain in the length of the 
reigns of the other kings. 

Mr. Sherring confirms Marsden’s remark that the Jaunpur coins 
exhibit the name of the Egyptian Khalifah Abulfath, who appears 
to have conferred the taqlif or right of sovereignty, on the Shar- 
es, long after the Khalifah’s demise. 
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The most important point revealed by Mr. Sherring’s paper is, 
that coins were struck in the name of Husain Shdh, the last Sh^rqi, 
long after 881, the year in winch, according to the Muhammadan 
Historians, Jaunpur lost its independence, and even after 905, 
the year in which Husain SMh is said to have died, 

Marsden also has a Husain Shahi of 886, A. H. 

III. — Notes on the JBonhara Temple near Omarpore , JBeJiar. — By 

Babu Bashbihaki Bose, Sub-Divisional Ofeiceb, Banka. 

IV. — An Account of Copilmoonee , Jessore ) and its Antiquities , in con- 
nection with the Fair held there in March 7 1868. — By Babu 
Bashbihabi Bose. 

The Secretary read extracts from both papers, which will be 
published in the forthcoming number of the J ournal. He said — 
Babu Eashbihari Bose has since favoured the Society with an # 
excellent facsimile of the inscription of the Bonhara Mosque. The 
inscription is in Arabic and runs as follows : — 

I ^9 Aj Ajjf All ^ ^yo ^1*. j Axis *U| Jls 

J LidJ| JJU *ac*"*^l ali*> 

^ 4/\ J ^9 AiUxLuj) aBaj <&1J{ &1^» 

# Aj 

i Thus says the Prophet (may God’s blessing rest upon him !)— ■ 
He who builds a mosque for God, shall have a castle like it built 
for him by God in Paradise. This is the Jami’ Masjid (erected) 
by Sultan ’Alauddunyd wa-ldin Abul Muzaffar Husain Shah, the 
King. May God perpetuate his reign ! Zrul Qa’dah 908, A. BL 7 
[June, 1502, A. D.] 

The inscription commences with a well-known passage from the 
3y Tuh amm adan Tradition, and is almost identical with the inscrip- 
tion on the Cheran Mosque published in our Proceedings for April, 
1870 (p. 112). The characters being Tughrd, present considerable 
difficulties in deciphering. The Arabic inscriptions on the slabs 
which lie about in Tribeni and Sdtg&nw are in the same character, 
and several of them belong to Husain Shah. 

’Alauddin Husain Shah reigned over Bengal from 1498 to 1521, 
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His numerous mosques, and the part which he plays in Bengal 
legends, have "been referred to in the Proceedings for April, 

The Cheran inscription and the inscription before the meeting are 
of historical interest. Bihar during the greater part of the 15th cen- 
tury formed part of the Sharqi kingdom of Jaunpur. Husain Sh&h, 
the last king of Jaunpur, was deprived of his kingdom by Buhlul 
and Sikandar Lodi, and. Jaunpur was reannexed to Dikii, Husain 
Shah taking refuge in Bihar, and ultimately in Bengal. He is said 
to have died in 905 A. H. (1499-1500, A. D.). The two inscriptions 
go to shew that Bihar was not annexed to Dihli, but to Bengal, and 
thus confirm the histories, 

The following communication was announced — 

List of Reptilian Accessions to the Indian Museum , Calcutta, from 1865 

to 1870, with a description of some new species, — By J. Anderson, 
% Esq., M. D., P. S., E. Z , S., Curator , Indian Museum . 

Library. 

The following additions have been made to the Library since the 
Meeting held in September last : — 

Presentations, 

Names of Donors in Capitals. 

Proceedings of the Eoyal Society, Yol. XVIII, No. 120. — Tnn 
Eoyal Society oe London. 

Proceedings of the Eoyal Geographical Society, Yol. XIV, No. 
2. — The Bo yah Geographical Society oe London. 

The Journal of the Chemical Society, Yol. YIII, May, June, 
and July. — The Chemical Society oe London. 

Bulletin de la Societe do Geographie, June, 1870, — The Geo- 
graphical Society oe Paris, 

Journal Asiatique, No. 57. — The Asiatic Society oe Paris. 

The Journal of the Eoyal Asiatic Society, Yol, IY, Part 2 . — The 
Eoyal Asiatic Society oe Great Britain and Ireland. 

[Report by Baron von Eichthofen on the Provinces of Hunan, 
Hupeh, Honan., and Shansi. — P, von Eichthoeen. 
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R&mayana, Yol. 2nd, No, 4, edited by Hemachanclra Bhattd- 
cdtarya. — The Editor. 

Jahresbericht des Physibalischen Central Observatoriums der 
Akademie fur 1869, abgestattet ' von H. Wild, Director, — The 
Imperial Academy of Sciences, St. Petersburg. 

Anecdota Syriaca, collegit, edidit, explicuitque J, P, N. Land, 
Tom. III. — The Editor. 

• Tbe Central Provinces Gazetteer, ed. C. Grant, 2nd edition. — 
The Chief Commissioner, Central Provinces. 

Selections from tbe Records of tbe Government of tbe N. W. 
Provinces, Yol. Ill, No. 4. — The Government of Bengal. 

Tbe Annals of Indian Administration in 1868-69. — The Same. 

Selections from tbe Records of tbe Bombay Government, No. 
CXYIL— The Same. 

Report on tbe Charitable Dispensaries under tbe Government of 
Bengal for tbe year 1869. — The Same. 

Exchange, 

Tbe Nature Nos. 41 — 48. 

Purchase . 

Journal des Savants, July 1870 : — Comptes Rendus, Tom. LXXI, 
Nos. 1-6 : — Revue Arche ologique, No. YII : — Revue de Linguis- 
ticjue, Tom 4, fasc. I : — Tbe Numismatic Chronicle, 1870, part II : — 
Otto Kistner’s Buddha and bis doctrines : — Max Muller’s Outline 
Dictionary: — Asher’s Study of Modern Languages : — Moffat’s 
Standard Alphabet Problem : — Gray’s Hand-List of Birds, part I : — 
Eergusson’s History of Modern Architecture, YoL III : — Wallace’s 
Theory of Natural Selection. 
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ASIATIC SOCIETY OE BENGAL 

pob Deoehbee, 1870. ( 

— ♦ — 

A meeting of the Society was held on Wednesday the 7th inst., 
at 9 o’clock p. m. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Phoar, President, in the chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Presentations were announced : 

1. From. Babu EadhicS.prasa.da Mukorji — five copies of a plan 
of the Temple of Jagannath at Puri. 

2. From W. Talbort, Esq. — a crystal head, a ring and a charm, 
and three earthen figures dug up at Vera Ismail Khan. 

8. From Bev. J. Long — six Gujrati books. 

4. From the author — a copy of Revision of the Mollusea of 
Massachusetts by W- H. Dali, Esq., and on the genus Pomphoh/x and 
its allies, with a revision of the Limnmidce of authors, by W. H. 
Dali, Esq. 

Mr. J. Wood Mason exhibited some cocoons of Hymenopterous 
insects (IchneumonidceJ, found in a garden in the neighbourhood 
of Calcutta, and made some remai*ks on the habits of these insects. 

Mr. Blochmann exhibited a silver coin, belonging to Mr. G. 
Nevill. He said, the coin was struck by an old king of Bengal, 
called Ghiasuddin Bahadur SMh. It was described and figured 
iu Mr. Thomas’ Initial Coinage of Bengal (Journal, Asiatic Society, 
Bengal, 1807, p. 50, and PI. I., No. 5) ; but specimens are rare. 
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Unfortunately the margin was cut away, and no trace was left of 
the date and the name of the mint. 

# 

A. Bogers, Esq., duly proposed and seconded at the last meeting 
were balloted for and elected an ordinary member. 

The following gentlemen are candidates for ballot at the next 
meeting : — 

E. 0. Daukes, Esq., 0. 8., Mirzapur, proposed by W. Oldham, 
LL. D., 0. S., seconded by Mr. PL Blochmann. 

B. S. Brough, Esq., Assistant Superintendent, Government Tele- 
graph, Alipore, proposed by L. Schwendler, Esq., seconded by Mr. 
H. Blochmann. 

* Isaac Newton, Esq., Officiating Superintendent General of Vac- 
cination, Panjab, proposed by B. Smith Lyman, Esq., seconded by 
Dr. P. Stoliezka. 

Babu Ganendranatlia Thakara, proposed by H. Blochmann, Esq., 
seconded by Dr. E. Stoliezka, 

The following gentlemen have intimated their desire to withdraw 
from the Society : — 

Capt. E. W. Trevor, 0. Campbell, Esq., Lieut.-Col. Briggs, 
Lieut. J . Butler, Col. E. P. Layard, H. Beinhold, Esq. 


The Council reported that on a recommendation of the Philolo- 
gical Committee they have sanctioned the publication of the fol- 
lowing Sanscrit works in the Bib. Indica : — 

1. Tatvachintam&m. 

2. Aphorisms of Pingala. 

3. Sulapani. 

4. Hem&dri, 

5 . Tribh&shyaratna, 

6. Baudhayana Sutra. 

The following letter regarding counterfeit coins has been re- 
ceived from Major E. W. Stubbs. 

Attoch, 19th November, 1870. 

It is not often probably that one meets with a counterfeit gold 
mohur of obsolete Muhammadan mintages, and therefore it is as 
veil to be on one's guard against such forgeries. Accordingly 
I send you the following description of one brought me a day or two 
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ago, clearly a die-struck imitation of the rupee of Ghiisuddin Tughhuj 
Shah, described as No. 78, page 47, Thomas’s Coins of the Patau 
Sult&ns of Hindust&n. Were it not for the mistakes made by the 
engraver of the die, I do not think it would have been possible 
to have detected the forgery. 

The legends were as follows 

Olv. Al-Sultan al Grhazi Ghias ud dunya wa-1 din Abul- 
Muzaffar. 

Rev, Tughluq Shah al-Sultan ndmin ^UaLJt) amir ul 

muminln pn 

Margin, hazihi-l-sikkah ba Hazrat Dihli h sanat tis’a wa ’ishrin 
wa sab ’a iat — 

in which the six mistakes are evident 

1. Ndmin instead of ndgir. 

2. Date in figures impossible. 

3. Difference of dates in words and figures. 

4. The word mriha omitted. 

5. M of miat omitted. 

6. The usual forms of the letters alif lam , toe, had thick clavate 
shapes: in this coin they have the more elegant form, first in- 
troduced on his coins by Sher Shah. 

I had a gold mohur of this king of the type described at page 7 
of the Supplement to Thomas’ Patan Goins with a legend similar to 
No. 76 of his series, (but perhaps not the same mint), which I con- 
sider to be a cast ; but Colonel Guthrie, in whose possession it now 
is, thinks it genuine. Both came from the same plac% Bawal Pindee, 
a nest of coiners. This notice may be of use to collectors.” 

The following papers were laid before the meeting : — 

I. Descriptions of the species of Alycceince } known to inhabit the 
Khasi mil ranges , by Major H. H, Godwin- Austen, P. R, G. S., 

Major Godwin- Austen’s recent researches in the Khasi hills have 
increased the number of species of Alyccei from those hills to 16, of 
which 7 are new, and of several species, previously described, inter- 
esting varieties have been noticed. The present list does not include 
all the species from the Assam valley. Beautifully executed 
figures accompany the descriptions. 
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II. On some undescrtbed species of Camptoeeras , and other land- 
shells, by H. E. Blanford, Esq. 

In addition to the only known species of the interesting genus 
Camptoeeras ( C . terebra, Bens.), Mr. Blanford describes two others, 
lately discovered by Major Godwin- Austen in tb© Mymensingli j keels. 
Besides these the author describes one Alycoeus , one Diplommatina , 
two Clessulm and two species of Helicarion , all from Darjeeling. 

III. On some new or imperfectly known Indian Plants , by S, 
Kurz, Esq. 

This is a continuation of Mr. Kurz’s very valuable notes on 
various Indian plants (including those from Burma and the Malay 
Archipelago), published in our Journal for this year. The present 
paper contains a large number of new species described from 
Burma, chiefly from the collection of Dr. Brandis. 

IY. Note on Onchidium verruculattm , Cuv., from Ceylon , by 
H. Nevill, Esq., C. S., Ceylon. 

Animal ovoid, thick, solid, roughly tuberculated, especially down 
the centre of the back ; tubercles irregular, very retractile ; clotted 
at times with cells or points; sometimes elevated, containing a black 
matter, occasionally dendritieally filamented on the posterior slope. 

Mantle, above, dark olive, rough, thickened ; beneath, yellowish 
at the outer edge, shading into dark olive grey at the junction with 
the foot. Eoot pale greenish white, soft, semi-pellucid. Ten- 
tacles grey ; head and its appendages very dark above. 

Length 2 inches, breadth inches, height in centre 1 inch. 

This species was originally described and figured in Napoleon’s 
f Expedition to Egypt 5 under the name of Onchidium Peronii, a Mau- 
ritian species. Cuvier subsequently called the Bed sea form 0. ver- 
ruculatum , and it is interesting to find it in Ceylon. 

It has been considered to represent one of the typical species of 
Peronia , but it has afforded a singular confirmation of the views 
expressed by Dr. Stoliczka in the Journ. As. Soc. Beng. Yol. 
XXXYIII, Part II, No. II, 1869, where, after an account of the 
anatomy of the genus, he proceeds, (page 99.) to show the probable 
identity of -the so-called genera Onchidium , Onchidiella , and Peronia 

It would appear from the evidence brought forward there, that 
the only true grounds for separation of Onchidium and Peronia 
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are tlie filamentous appendages to the mantle of the latter ; inter- 
mediate forms appearing unknown. 

ISTow the present species presents at certain times these filaments 
developed from its mantle ; and also presents on those parts of its 
body where the tubercles want these filaments, the singular black 
“cells of pigment,” noticed by Dr. Stoliczka. 

A careful examination of several living specimens has afforded 
me the following additional data on the subject : 

That in the present species, the tubercles, when plain, are stud- 
ded with blade points, in varying number. 

That when the tubercles develop filaments, these occur similar- 
ly to the black points. 

That the black points sometimes show a tendency to become rais- 
ed on stalks. 

That the filaments disappear in confinement, or in alcohol ; and 
that they only occur partially, and in some specimens only, while 
others at the same locality and season want them. 

Not being able to keep vivaria I have not ascertained whether the 
filaments disappear permanently or temporarily, how they so dis- 
ajopear and whether they are replaced by black points ; but I think 
enough is noted to establish the fact that the black points or cells 
become developed at -seasons, or in specimens, into filaments ; and 
thence Beronia cannot be separated from Onchidium, unless on cha- 
racters distinct from thoso already quoted. 

V, ^Extracts from a Diary written on the occasion of a visit to 
K'haralcptir and MungMr. By Ba'btt Basiibeha'by Bose. 

Several extracts from the paper were road referring to the 
Mosque of Lak’hinpur , the conversion to Islam of one of the 
Bajahs of Kharakpur, and the legend of the Five Virgins who 
threw themselves from the hill, which in remembrance of them is 
called ( Panch Ktim&rS 

The paper will be published in the first number of the Journal 
for next year 

Mr. Bloehmann said — I have collected from Mughul Historians 
a few notos on the History of the Bdjahs of Kharakpur. Kharak- 
pur is the name of an old town and Parganah, south of Mungdr 
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(Monghyr). The river Mdn traverses tlie district and flows east 
of Hunger into tire Ganges. 

At the time of the conquest of Bihar and Bengal hy Akbar, 
(A, D, 1574-75), there were in Bihar three powerful Zamlndars — 
Bajah Gajpati of Hajipur (Patna), B&jah Puran Hall of Gklhor 
(S. W. of Kharakpur), and Bajah Singrdm of Kharakptir. Gajpati 
was totally ruined by the Imperialists whom he opposed ; but 
Puran Hall and Singr&m wisely submitted and assisted Akbar’s 
generals in the wars with the Afghans. When the great Hutiny 
of BiMr and Bengal broke out, Singrain, though not perhaps very 
openly, joined the rebels, but submitted again to the Mughuls, 
when Akbar’s general Shahbaz Khan marched against him. He 
was so anxious to avoid coming in open contact with Akbar, that 
he handed over to Shakbaz the strong fort of Mahda.* But he 
never paid his respects personally at Court, where his son, apparently 
as hostage, was detained, and remained submissive till Akbar’s 
death ( 1 6 05 ) . The accession of J aMngir and the rebellion of Prince 
Khusrau inclined him to make a final attempt to recover his in- 
dependence and to collect his forces which, according to JaMngir’s 
Hemoirs, consisted of about 4000 horse, and a large army of foot- 
soldiers. Jahangir Gull KMn Lalah Beg, governor of BiMr, lost 
no time in opposing him, and Singr&m whilst defending himself, 
was killed by a gunshot (1606). 

Singram’s son, whom Jahangir calls a favourite of his, was not 
immediately installed on his father’s death ; but had to wait till 
1615, when on his conversion to Islam he was allowed to return to 
BiMr. Like several Bajahs, he retained after his conversion the 
title of his ancestors, and is known in Huhammadan histories as 
Mitjah Rozafzimf He remained devoted to the service of the 
emperor, and was in 1628, when Jahangir died, a Commander of 
1500 (brevet rank), and 700 horse. 

On SMhjaMn’s accession (1628), Bajah Bozafzun entered active 
service. He accompanied MaMbat Khan to K&bnl in the war with 
Nazr Muhammad Khan, king of Balkh, and served later in the ex- 
pedition against Jhujhar Singh Bundelah. In the 6th year of Shah- 

# Mcbk&d, [Ok^/o^ I cannot find the fort on tko maps. 

+ Ros-ajzi/n> } daily increasing, growing in power. 
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jahan’s reign he served under Prince Shuja’ in tlie siege of Paren- 
dali, and was promoted in the beginning of the 8th year (1044 A. H., 
or A. D. 1634-35) to a Command of 2000 (brevet), 1000 horse. 

(. Pddishdhn I., h., 67). He died soon after in the same year. 

His son was E&jah Bihruz.* He served in the siege of Q.anda- 
hdr, and was in the 30th year of Shahjahan’s reign a Commander 
of 700, with 700 horse. In the beginning af Aurangzlb’s reign, .. 
he assisted the emperor against Prince Shuja’, and in the (second) 
conquest of Pal&mau in 1072, or A. I). 1661. 

Eajah Bihruz died four years later, in the 8th year of Aurangzib’s 
reign. 

He is evidently the Eajah whom Babu Eashbihary Bose calls 
Pag ah JBeroge. 

On referring to the Survey maps, I find in the Parganah ' 
Sikharabadi, which forms the Eastern boundary of Kharakpur, 
two villages of the name of Bihruzpur, evidently so called in 
memory of Eajah Bihruz. 

The story of the Lak’hinpur saint whose tooth-pick shot forth 
green branches, resembles that of Sayyid Shah ’ Abdul] ah Kirxn&nl 
of Birbhum. Shah ’Abdullah left, it is said, when young, Barman 
in Persia, his native country, and visited Shah Arzanz, at whoso 
request he went to Bengal. On departure, Shah Arz&ni, gave him a 
tooth-pick of chambeH wood, and told him to remain at that place 
where the tooth-pick would become fresh and green. Shah 
’Abdullah arrived in Birbhum, and stayed at Bargaon, near 
Bhadia, where he performed several miracles ( Icardmdt J. But 
as the tooth-pick remained dry, he went to Khushtigrl, another 
village in Birbhum. One night he put the tooth-pick into his 
pillow, and awaking he found it was fresh and green. He then 
planted it, and it soon became a large tree, which is still seen. 

Shah ’Abdullah is esj^ecially renowned for the power which he 
had over serpents, and now-a-days in Birbhum his name is repeat- 
ed in formulas of enchantment. His dargdh is in the hands of his 
descendants, and is visited by numerous pilgrims. 

SMh ’Arz4nl, whom I mentioned, is a Muhammedan saint who 
died during the reign of Shah J ahaa at Patna, in A. H. 1040, or 
1630. 

# literally a man whose clay is good, 

4r 
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Library. 

The following additions have been made to the Library siuco 
the meeting held in November last. 

Presentations . 

Names of Donors in Capitals. 

Proceedings of the Royal Society, November, 1870, — The Royal 
* Society of London. % 

Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society of London for 
the year 1809. Yol. 159, part II. — Ti-ie Royal Society on Lon- 
don. 

Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy, Yol, X, parts 1-3, — 
The Royal Irish Academy. 

The Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy, Volunio XXIY, 
Science, parts 9-15 \ Antiquities, part 8 ; Polite Literature, part 4. 
—The Royal Irish Academy. 

Proceedings of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, 1868-69. — The 
Royal Society of Edinburgh. 

Transactions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, Yolunie XXY, 
part II.— The Royal Society* of Edinburgh. 

Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society, Volume XI Y, 
Nos. 1-4. — The Royal Geographical Society of London. 

Journal of the Royal Geographical Society, Volume XXXIX. — 
The Royal Geographical Society of London. 

Proceedings of the Zoological Society for 1869, parts 1-3. — The 
Zoological Society of London. 

Transactions of the Zoological Society, Volume VII, parts 1-2 — 
The Zoologic.il Society of London. 

Journal of the Anthropological Society, October, 1870. — The 
Anthropological Society of London. 

Amiuaire de L’ Aeadeinie Royale dos Sciences, des Lettres et 
des Beaux- Arts do Belgique, 1870. — L J Aoade'mie Royale des 
Sciences, &a, de Belgique. 

Bulletins de L’Aeaddoiie Royale des Sciences, des Lettros et des 
Beaux-Arts de Belgique, Tom. XXVII, XXYIIL— L’Acade'mie 
Royale des Sciences, See. de Belgique. 

Annales Met^orologiques de L’Observatoire Royale de Bruxelles, 
1869 L 1 Aoade'mie Royale des Sciences, &o,, de Belgique. 
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Zeitsckrift der Dentscken Morgenlandischen Gesellsehaft, Band 
XXTV, Hefte l-II. — The Geeman Oriental Society. 

Atti della Beale Aceademia delle Seienze di Torino, Vol. IV, 
Disp. 1 — 7.— R, Accademia delle Scienze di Torino. 

Bollettino Meteorologico ed Astronomico del Regio Osservatorio 
dell* University di Torino. — R. Accademia delle Scienze di Torino. 

Sitzungsberichte der Kaiserlichen Akademie der Wissensckaften, 
Math-N aturwissenschaftliehe Olasse, 1866, Moerz — Juli • und der 
PMLos-Historischen Olasse, 1869, Februar — Juli. — K. Akademie 

DEB "W ISSENSCHAFTEN ZTT WlEN. 

Denkschnften der Kaiserliehen Akademie der Wissensckaften, 
Math-N aturwissenseliaftliclie Olasse, Band XXIX, Philos-Historis- 
eke Olasse, Blende XVI-XVIII. — K. Akademie deb Wissensohaf- 

TEN ZU "WlEN. 

Arckiv fiir Osterreickiseke Gesekickte, kerausgegeken von der 
zur Pflege vaterlandischer Gesekickte aufgestellten Oommission 
der Kaiserliehen Akademie der Wissensckaften, Band XLI, Halite 
1-2. — K. Aicademie deb Wissensckaften zu Wien*. 

Almanack der Kaiserlicken Akademie der "Wissensckaften, 1869. 
— K. Akademie deb Wissensckaften zu Wien. 

Die Temperatur-verkaltnisse der Jakre 1848-1863 an den Sta- 
tionen des Osterreickiscken Beokacktungsnetzes, von Dr. 0. Jelinek. 

. — X. Akademie deb Wissensohaften zu Wien. 

Atlas der Hautkrankkeiten, Text von Prof. Dr. P. Helbra, Lie- 
ferung VII. — K. Akademie deb Wissensohaften zit Wien. 

Verkandlnngen der Kaiserlich-Koniglichen Zoologisck-botani- 
scken Gesellsckaft in Wien, Band XIX. — K. K. Zoologisch-bota- 
NISOHE GesELLSCHAET. 

Bulletin de V Acad^mie Imp&iale des Sciences de St. P^ters- 
bourg, Tom XIV, No. 1-6. — L’Acade'mie Impe'riale des Scien- 

CES DE St. PE'TEBSBOUBa. 

Memoires de L’ Academic Imperiale des Sciences de St. P^ters- 
bourg, Tom XIII, Nos. 8, Torn XIV No. 1-9, Tom XV, No. 1-3. 
— L’Aoade'mie Impe'riale des Sciences be St. Pe 'tersbotjrg. 

Proceedings of tke Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, 
1869, January, — December. — The Academy of Natural Sciences 
of Philadelphia. 
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Journal of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, N, 
S., VoL YI, part IY. — The Academy oe Natural Sciences of 
Philadelphia. 

Extinct Mammalian Pauna of Dakota and Nebraska, by J. '■ 
Leidy, M. D., LL.D. — The Academy oe Natural Sciences of 
Philadelphia. 

Transactions of the Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences 
Yol. X, part I.— The Connecticut Academy oe Arts and Scien- 
ces. 

Journal of the Boston Natural History Society, YoL II. — The 
Boston Natural History Society. 

Proceedings of the Boston Natural History Society, Yols. II-III. 
— The Boston Natural History Society. 

Abstract of English and Colonial patent specification relating to 
the preservation of Pood &c. — The [Registrar General, Mel- 
bourne. 

Patents and Patentees for 1865 to 1866, Yols. 3. — The Regis- 
trar General, Melbourne. 

Abhandlungen fur die Hunde des Morgenlandes, Band Y. Ueber 
das Saptagatakam de Hala, ein Beitrag zur Kenntniss des Prakrit 
von A. Weber. — The Author. 

H Brahui studio di Etnologia Linguistica di P. Pinzi. — The 
Author. 

Description of new Land and Presh-water Molluscan species 
collected by Dr. J. Anderson, in upper Burma and Yunan, by W. 
T. Blanford, P. G. S., 0. M, Z. S. — The Author. 

On the species of Hyrax inhabiting Abyssinia and the neigh- 
bouring countries, by W. T. Blanford, 0. M. Z. S, — The Author. 

On the Geology of a portion of Abyssinia, by W. T. Blanford 
Esq., P. G. S. &c.— -The Author. 

Observations on the Geology and Zoology of Abyssinia, made 
during the progress of the British Expedition to that country in 
1867-68, by W. T. Blanford, — The Author, 

Eepertorium fur Meteorologie, von Dr. H. Wild, Band I, 
Heft I— Director of the Meteorological observatory at St. 
Petersburg. 

Annales de L’Observatoire Physique Central de Kussie, publics 
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par H. Wild. — Le Directeur de l’observatoire Physique Oen- 
teal, St. Pe'tersbourg* 

Commelinacese Indicse, Imprimis Arebipelagi Indici, 0. Hass- 
karl. — The Aijthok. 

Sunti dei Lavori Scientifici letti e dicussi, nella classe di Scienze 
Morali, Storiche e Pilolologiclie della B. Aecademia delle Scienze 
di Torino. — G. Gorresio. 

The Calcutta Journal of Medicine Yol. Ill, Nos. 1-4 edited Iby 
Dr. M. Sircar. — The Editor. 

Bashasya SandarTblia, Yol. YI, No. 61, edited Tby Babu B. 
Mitra. — The Editor. 

Annual Beport of the Secretary of War 1866. The Secretary 
or War or the TJ. S. America. 

Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India, Palseontologia Indica, 
Yol. Ill, Nos. 1-4. — The Superintendent of the Geological Sur- 
.yey of India. 

Memoirs of tlie Geological Survey of India, Yol. Yll, part it. — 
The Superintendent of the Geological Survey of India. 

Becords of the Geological Survey of India, Yol. Ill, part 4. — 
The Superintendent of the Survey of India. 

Selections from tlie Becords of Government N. W. Provinces, 
Yol. IY, No. 1. — The Government of the N. W. Provinces. 

Beport of tlie Sanitary Administration of the Panjab, 1869. — 
The Government of Bengal. 

Beport of the Bevenue Survey Operations of the Lower Provin- 
ces, 1868-69. — The Government of Bengal. 

Annual Beport of the Insane Asylums in Bengal 1869.— The 
Government of Bengal. 


Exchange. 

The Athenaeum, September, 1870. 
The Nature, Nos. 49 — 52. 


Purchase. 

Annals and Magazine of Natural History Nos. 33 and 34 Lon- 
don, E. and D. Philosophical Magazine, Nos. 266 and 267 ; — The 
American Journal of Science, Nos. 147 and 148.— The Quarterly 
Journal of Science, No. 28: — Comptes Bendus, No. 10: — The 
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Westmingfer Review, October, 1870 Revue Archeologique Aoui 
1870: — Revue des Deux Mondes, 1 and 15tli September: — 
Hewitson’s Exotie Butterflies, Nos. 75 and 76. 

Nederlandscb. Tijclscbrift voor de Dierkunde, Jaargang II, Afle- 

vering 1-12. 


Sanscrit Manuscripts. 
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APPENDIX B. 

List of Donations (not including Booh , or other publications, and 
MBS., these being acknowledged in the monthly library lists)* 

[Objects marked with an asterisk have been transferred to the Trustees of 
the Indian Museum]. 


Donors. 


Donations. 


Bloomfield, A., Esq, , , . . * 

% 

Bloomfield Captain, A., . * 

. Butler, Lieut. J 

CL.andrasikh.ara Banerji, Baku, 

Committee of Grot© PortraitEund 
Delmeriek, J. G., Esq. 

Ditto ditto, 

Eerrar, M. L., Esq., 0. S 

Gastrell, Col. J. E. 

Hexter, H. Esq 

Eainey, H. J., Esq. 

Saxton, CoL, G. H. 

Stoney, E. V., Esq. 


*Eight pieces of silver and seven- 
teen pieces of copper utensils 
found near the village Gun- 
geria. 

Six ancient copper coins. 

A spear of an Angami Naga, a 
coat of the same, and a pair of 
ear ornaments. 

*A rectangular piece of garneti- 
ferous gneiss with the Bud- 
dhist formula “ Ye Dhamma- 
hetu, &e. &c. &e., found in the 
Alti Hills. 

A portrait of A. Grote, Esq., C. S. 
number of Buddhist heads 
and stone tablets with figures 
from near Peshawar. 
Specimens of moulds used in 
counterfeiting coins. 

Copper coins dug up near Par- 
tabgarh. 

*A specimen of Maerocheira 
Kaempferi from Japan and a 
specimen of a largo Ostrea. 

specimen of Chameeleo vul- 
garis from Bughodeer. 

Two modern copper coins bear- 
ing the inscription “ Island of 
Sultana 55 in English, and the 
coat of arms of the E. I. 
Company. 

*A set of Iron implements &c. 
found in a cromlech on the 
Nilgiris. 

*A piece of a calcareous tuffa 
taken out of a Sisd tree near 
Cuttack. 
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Abhayacharana Mallika (Babu), withdrawal of, 64 

Ablabes collaris, 106 

„ melanocephalus, 106 

„ Nieobariensis, 106 

„ Bappii, 106 

Acanthodactylus Cantoris, . 70, 71 

„ Nilgheriensis, 79 

Accounts, Annual, ......... xix — xxxix. 

Aerolite, Note on the recent fall of, * 64 

Ag&ma agilis, 78 

Akddlah, 110 

’Alauddin Husain SMh, Sultan, , 112 

Alg£e from the Sikkim Himalayas, . 10 

„ List of Bengal 257 

„ Notes on Javanese . .... 162 

v Third list of Bengal . 9 

Alkhund, on the Translation of the . 65 

Allogonium depressum, 12 

Altmash, Coin of * 181 

Alyceeinse, * * * * 303 

Amharic MSS. from Magdala, 3 

Amir Hasan Khan Bahadur (Baja), election of . . * 152 . 

Ampelita (Helix) Bigsbyi, . 87 

Amphibia, Malayan and Indian 103 

Amphiprion bif asciatum, 176 

,, percula, - 176 

Ananta chaturdasi, . . . . 278 

Andaman Home, The 164 

■# 
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Andamanese, Burial of the dead among the ....... < . 163 

,, Children of the . 161 

,, Clothing of the 158 

,, Customs of the 153 

„ Dr. E. Day, on the 153 

„ Language of the . . 153 

„ Marriage of the 160 

„ Medicines with the 162 

„ Natural History of the 174 

„ Painting the body among the 159 

,, Property of the 167 

„ Test words, A short list of 178 

Andaman Islands Kjokkennioddings on the 13 

„ Notes on a trip to the 177 

Anhatti, a parganah in Madaran, 116 note. 

Annual Accounts, - xx — xxxix. 

Ansonia, n. gen,, 104 

„ Penangensis, n. sp., 104 

Anthreptes pheenicotis, 266 

Antiquities of the Assi &c f Hills, 253 

„ of Madaran, 115 

„ of Panduah, ; 120 

Archeological Notes by Mr. Carlleyle, . 180 

Archeology of Shah ki Dheri, 181 

Area fasciata, 14 

„ scapha, Bemains of 14 

Arsa, Pargannah of Ill 

Arwal in Bihar, ' , , 121 

Assam Celts, 267 

„ Earthquake at 222 

Assay of Silver in the Calcutta Mint, e 276 

Assi, Alti and Darpan Hills, Antiquities of the 253 

Ateuchosaurus Travancoricus, ........ ; 73 

Atmospheric pressure, Irregularities of 91 

Attock Inscription, 241 

Bahduddin Sultan Walad, . , . t 251 
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' I age 

Bahr&m Saqqa, 124 

,, ofBurdwan, 189 

Bair all Pargannah, , 113 

Balasore Inscription, 4 

B&lgadhi, a parganah in Mad&ran, note 116 

Ball (Mr. Y.) on tlie Andamans, 177 

,, on Assam Celts, . . , . 268 

,, on Mr. Blochmann’s Hngli Inscriptions, .... 189 

Balwantnamah, Mr. Blochmann on 218 

Baneoorah not in ancient Bengal, Ill 

Bangffah in Hafiz’s Ghazal, 110 

Bangurus cgeruleus, , . t 107 

Banliar Temple, Notes on tlie 297 

Ban Masjid of Hngli, 114 

Barbak Shah, son of Mahmud Shah, 189 

Bard&h, Bajahs of > 113 

Barometers affected by a thunder-storm, 269 

Baronowsky, H. E. Mon. de, introduced to the meeting, . . . , 127 

Barrisal Guns, 289 

,, Mr. Bainey on 243 

Barsee TakLee inscription, 218 

Batrachia from Moulmein, 272 

Baudhayana Sutra, 302 

B&zuhA, or Mymensing, 112 

Beames (Mr. J.) on Balasore Inscription, 4 

„ on U^ia and other modern Aryan Languages, 138, 192 

Bengal Algse, List of ...... . 257 

„ Third List of 9 

Bengal (Lower), Algae fr6m « 10 

99 Muhammadan names of , . . . . 110 

Normal rainfall of ...» * * * 222 

Bhati old name for Sundarban, 110 

Bhowalbhum, a parganah in Madaran, note 116 

Bibliotheca Indica, New recommendations for 137 

J7 Beport on - * * 30 

Bihruz, Baja, * * &Q7 
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• Page 

Birbhum, a parganah in Madhmt, note 116 

Birds, Mr, A. 0. Hume on Indian, 85 

„ from North Oacliar and Ehasia, 18 

Blanford (Mr. H. F.) on Barrisal Guns, 246 

„ on Oamptoeeras &c. t , 803 

,, on Normal rainfall of Bengal, . 223 

,, on Nor-westers, 95 

,, on Irregularities of atmospheric pressure, . . 91 

„ (Mr. "W. T.) on Eeptilia, &e., from Central India, , . 254 

Blochmann (Mr. H ) on Balwantnamah, , , « . . 218 

„ on capture and death of Dara Sliikoh, .... 238, 251 

,, on the Eusufzye circle of stones, .......... 5 

„ on Mr. Ferrar’s Copper Coins, 151 

„ on Hugli inscriptions, 187 

„ on the Mir&t ul Quds, 138 

,, on places of historical interest in the district 

of Hugli, 109 

,, on Shah ’ Alain’s Sanad, 6 

„ on Sharqi Kings, 296 

Bloomfield (Mr. A.) on silver utensils from Gnngaria, 131 

Bones of the Andamanese dead, 21 

Bourke, (Mr. W. M.) withdrawal of 4 

Brachysanra ornata, 78 

Brah m angan w , north of Bhitargarh, 117 

Briggs, (Lieut. -CoL) withdrawal of. 302 

Broadley, (Air. A, M.) Election of 241 

Bronchocele cristatella, 106 

„ jubata, 106 

„ Moluecana, : 106 

Buddhist heads and figures from Peshwar, 217 

Budget of Income and Expenditure, 37 

Bufo melauostieus, 104 

„ yiridis, . 104 

Bungarus cseruleus, 257 

Burma, New Mineral from 279 

Busteed (Dr. H. E.) on the Assay of Silver, 276 
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* Page 

Butler, (Lieut. J.), withdraw id of / 302 

Cabrita brunnea, * , 255 

„ Jerdoni, . 72, 255 

„ Leschenaultii, . . * 72, 255 

Cachar (North) and Khasia birds, 13 

Callophis intestinalis, . . . . 107 

Oallyodon virideseens, . . • • * 175 

Calodactylus aureus, 75 

Caloula guitulata, . * * 35 

,, montana, * 35 

„ obscura, * * 35 

,, pulclira, * 104 

Galotes Elliotti, - 77 

» gigas> 78 

,, Maria • • • ^ 

„ mystaeeus, . 105 

,, nemoricola, . 78 

„ playtyeeps, 77 

,, tricarinatus, * 77 

Calothrix maxima, . . 133 

Oalotos versicolor, 257 

Oallula pulchra, 257 

Campbell, (Mr. C.), withdrawal of ... * . • • * * • 302 

Camptoceras terebra, * • 304 

Cantoria Dayana, n. sp., * 107 

Capsa deflorata, Remains of * 14 

Cardium edule, * * ^ J 

Oarlleyle, (Mr. A. C. L. ? ) Archaeological Notes of ' 

Carnegy (Mr. P.), Withdrawal of * • 58 

Oatenella opuntia, * * * * 

Celts from Assam, z * 

Central India, Reptilia &c. from * *'* 2 ^ 4 

107 

Oereberus rhynehops, * * * 

Oeriornis Temminckii, * * • * < * 

„ Blythii, - • 59 > 60 

Chaetophora Indica, 11 
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* Page 

Chaleoparia Singalensis, . . 266 

Ohameleo Ceylonicus, . 79 

pumilus, 79 

„ vulgaris, 79 

„ vulgaris, peculiar variety of .......... 1 

Ohanipanagari, a parganah in Madaran, . , note 116 

Cliandrakona, . . 113 

Chandra Sekhara Banerji (Baku) on Alti, &e. hills, ...... 253 

Char aka Sanhita, Notes on the . 284 

Oharasia dorsalis, 257 

Ohittua, a parganah in Madaran, . , * note 116 

„ boundary of Bengal, . . Ill 

Choerops cyanodon, . . 175 

Chroolepus villosura, . . ....... 10 

Ghrysopelea ruhescens, 106 

» ornata, # 106 

Chthonoblastus* salinus, 259 

Chuttia Nagpur, not in ancient Bengal, Ill 

Cladophora Boettleri, 12 

„ simpliciuscula, 259 

„ sordida, , . . , 184 

Coates (Dr. J. M.), withdrawal of 64 

Coins of Altmash, * 181 

„ Cabinet, Deport on 29 ■ 

n (Cjopper) received, 101 

„ fr^rn Jynthia, 260 

„ fr<(>ra Balaghat, , 289 

„ of Jahangir, 181 

„ Moulds for Counterfeiting 54, 302 

„ of the Sharqi Dings, «»«,,. 296 

„ of Sher Shah, „ . isi 

Communications received, 58, 103, 147, 190, 238, 254, 286, 298, 307 

Compsosoma Hodgsonii, 106 

„ melanuruin,. 106 

„ radiatum, 106 

„ semifasciatum, 106 
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* Page 

Conferva bombycina, 259 

„ bombycina, /J crassior, 258 

Coryphylax Maximilian!, 106 

Coxhead, (Mr. T. E.), withdrawal of 4 

Couch (Sir B.,) Election of 152 

Council, Election of members of 38 

Crawford (Mr. J, A.), withdrawal of ...» 4 

Orenacantha ori entalis, 185 

Cromlechs, Iron implements found in ■ 52 

,, near the Nilgiri plateau, 52 

Curran (Dr. B. H.), withdrawal of * 64 

Cyclemys dentata, T. 67 

„ Oldhami, 68, 69 

Cyelophis froenatus, 8 b 

„ rubriventer, 80 

Cyclophorus foliaceus, Bemains of 15, 87 

„ turbo, 87 

Gyclostoma Leai, 87 

Cylindrophis rufus, 106 

Oypselus infumatus, 265 

,, tectorum, 61, 265 

Oyrtodactylus afhnis, n. sp. 105 

„ rubidus, 105 

Daboia Busselli, , ’ * - 108, 257 

Dali (Mr.) on Barrisal guns, 245 

Damant (Mr. Gh H.) election of. ......... 136 

Damudar, The 112 

D£r& S hik oh, Capture and Death of 251, 238 

Dal’wishpur near Haripal, 118 

Day (Dr. E.,) on the Andamanese, 153 

,, on the genus Hara, 88 

De Eabeck (Surgeon E, W. A.) election of , 58 

Delhi, Notes on Old, ; • * * * * * 137 

Delmerick (Mr. J. 0.,) on the archaeological remains at 

Shah ki Dheri and the site of Taxilla, 180 

on moulds for counterfeiting coins, * . 54 
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Dendrophis caudolineata, 106 

„ pieta, 106, 257 

Diamond mine at Hirpali, 116 

Dickens (Col. A. D.), election of 102 

Dictyonema fuscescens, 257 

Din&nath south-east of Madaran, 120 

Diplopelma carnaticum, 85, 104 

„ ornatum, 85 

„ malaharicum, 85 

,, rubrum, 85 

Dipsas hexagonotus, 107 

,, monticola, 80 

,, multifasciata, 107 

Diy&r i Bang, 109 

Dobson (Mr. J. E.,) election of 136 

Draco volans, 1 106 

Earthquake at Assam, 222 

Edinburgh, Election of, H. E. EL Duke of 100 

,, (H, E. EL Duke of), Letter of thanks from .... 152 

Elaps bunguroides, , 82 

Elliot (Mr. C. A.) on the translation of the Alkhund, 65 

Emyda vittata ? 255 

Emys Belangeri, . 69 

„ crassicollis, „ , 108 

» dhor, 68, 69 

„ (Pangshura) tectum, , 255 

„ trijuga, 69 

Enhydrina shistosa, ^ 107 

>, Yalakadyn, 107 

Ephialtes Lempigi, 266 

„ Mantis, 266 

Ernsthausen (Baron 0.), -withdrawal of 4 

Eublepharis fasciatus ? . . . . 75 

Eumeces Himalayanus, , 73 

Ifeprepes Beddomei, 73 
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Page 

Euprepes (Tiliqua) carinatus, var. E. nifescens, * . 256 

„ innotatus, sp. nov . 256 

,, (Tiliqua) macularius, Blyth, vai\, . . . 256 

„ Petersii, , 74 

„ (Tiliqua) septemlineatus, n. sp., . * . 256 

,, trilineatus, . * , « * . . . . . . . 73 

Eusufzye, Circle of stones in. 5 

Parhang i Bashidi, Publication of the 137 

Parm5ndig’lii, The tank of 117 

Path Shah, brother to Barbak, 189 

Path-Khan, son of Shuja, * 123 

Pawcus (Dr. J.), Withdrawal of ..... 152 

Perrar (Mr. M. L.) on the seal of Mr. Douglas Nix, 5 

Pinance, Beport on the Society’s 34 

Pischerea tenuis, 259 

Porsyth (Capt. X), withdrawal of 265 

Puneral ceremonies of the Hindus, ......... 295 

Gadhl, boundary of Bengal, Ill 

Gecko guttatus, 105 

„ Smithii, * 105 

„ stentor, * 105 

Geomyda carinata, 69 

Ghi&suddin, Hafiz’s Ghazal to * . 110 

Giles (Mr. H.), withdrawal of 58 

Gloeocapsa rupestris. /? pallida, 260 

Glover (The Hon. P,), withdrawal of ‘ .58 

Glyphidodon sordidus, * * * 175 

Godwin- Austen (Major H. H.) on Ehassi and North Cachar 

birds, 13 

„ on the Alycosinae, 303 

GogTiat, 113 

Gonyosoma oxycephalum, 106 

Gora Chand, Burial-place of 123 

Granville (Mr. W. L.), withdrawal of 58 

Grote, Portrait of Mr., 220 

Gubboy (Mr. B. A.), withdrawal of . . . ; * 152 
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Gymnodaciylus, gracilis, * • * * • 74 

,, indicus, * 75 
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